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REVIEW OF 

HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CANADA 



I. CANADA'S RELATIONS TO THE EMPIRE 



A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire, isoo* 
1870. By William Harrison Woodward. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1899. Pp. viii, 326. 

Mr. Woodward has written an admirable little volume for 
which there is a distinct place. Dr. Zimmermann in German 
and Mr. Egerton in English have told at length the story of 
British expansion, but there was need of a small book that 
should trace the growth of England into Great and Greater 
Britain between the end of the fifteenth and the end of the 
nineteenth centuries. In Mr. Woodward's three hundred 
pages the main features of the dramatic story are given clearly, 
in good form and, on the whole, with accuracy. He tells not 
only what Great Britain has won during this period, but also 
what she has lost, — notably her fine colonies in America. The 
sketch of the colonial period of the United States is lucid and 
adequate. 

Showy voyages by the Elizabethan seamen did little for 
English colonial expansion. Newfoundland and a precarious 
footing in Virginia were the net result. The reactionary days 
of Charles II were in fact more important. By this time the 
colonies had begun to attract attention. It was seen almost 
as clearly then as it is now that a strong navy was a necessity 
to England, and Holland was crushed by the enforcement of the 
Navigation Acts, which drove her ships from colonial ports. 
The plan worked well so far as the mother country was con- 
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cerned, but the colonies soon began to grumble at the restric- 
tions upon their trade which the Navigation Acts involved. 
Virginia was forbidden to export her own woollen goods; iron- 
works were totally prohibited in America, and the colonies 
were forbidden to exchange their own manufactures of hats. 
Yet under Charles II there was a better side of colonial policy^ 
and Mr. Woodward justly gives high praise to Clarendon and 
Shaftesbury, who in colonial matters were half a century in 
advance of their generation. 

Whatever we may say against the Navigation Acts they 
made Britain strong on the sea, an.l when in 1740 a long era 
of peace was succeeded by war that lasted rather more than 
twenty years it was Britain's command of the sea that enabled 
her to drive the French out of America. The French Gov- 
ernment, in the last act of the drama, saw that it was useless 
to try to succour Montcalm, for the British navy barred the way. 
Mr. Woodward sketches the French colonial policy in America. 
He pays a tribute to the Jesuit explorer, — ''intrepid traveller — 
scientific, political and religious emissary in one" (p. ifts). 
French colonial policy was, however, doomed to failure by 
privilege, monopoly and restriction. Mr. Woodward says that 
" in Louisiana at one time a man might not sell a cow without 
an order from Paris " (p. 166). This statement must not be 
taken seriously; the French colonist, however, was undoubtedly 
checked at every turn. The one advantage that governmental 
supervision brought was effective military organization. For 
a hundred years the French were in the field a match for the 
English, though there were more than twenty Englishmen to 
one Frenchman in America. 

Mr. Woodward shows how Canada has taught the Empire 
what the disastrous war with the revolted American colonies 
did not teach it. The constitutional struggles in Canada ended 
the long efforts to control the colonies from London. Thus 
from America Britain has ultimately learned in this century 
the lesson that she failed to learn in the last. There are a 
number of small errors in the book. Louisbourg fell in 1745, 
not 1746 (p. 189). The entrance of the Canadian provinces 
into the Dominion is nor quite correctly stated on page 256. The 
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Hudson's Bay Company has been more prosperous from the 
beginning than Mr. Woodward implies on page 162. He calls 
attention, however, to two things worth noting. The Company 
built up in the seventeenth century the great English fur-trade 
that keeps London to this day the central fur market of the 
world. Monopoly in the case of this enterprise on the whole 
worked for good ; the Company dealt with the natives in a 
fair spirit and saved them from some of the disorders through 
drink and dishonesty that unauthorised traders would have 
promoted. 



The American Revolution, Part /., ly 66 1776. By the Right 
Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. Pp. xiv, 434. 

This work deals but slightly with events actually taking 
place in Canada. Yet it treats of a subject which must always 
be of great historical significance, not only for Canada and 
the mother country, but for the whole colonial Empire of 
Britain, 

It was through the American Revolution that Britain, as a 
nation, first learned the real nature of the colonial experiments 
which she had been making up to that time. Outside of a 
narrow circle of merchants and others having direct relations 
with the colonies, together with a few of the ablest and sanest 
of the politicians of the time, there was very little understand- 
ing in Britain itself of the actual condition of the colonies, 
and still less of the line of development by which this condi- 
tion had been reached. The British colonial policy of the 
time, as expressed in the various acts upon the statute book, 
was but slightly distinguishable from the colonial policies of 
the other nations of Europe. But, while the other nations 
commonly carried out their policies with success, and hence 
paralyzed the normal prosperity of themselves and their 
dependencies, the British colonies throve under the beneficent 
neglect of the home government, though not of the home 
traders. The first half of the eighteenth century witnessed an 
unparalleled colonial development, culminating in the liberal 
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and enlightened imperialism of Chatham. In George III, 
however, the nation found a monarch who was personally 
interested in the welfare of the whole Empire, and who pro- 
posed to see to it that no part of his dominions should suffer 
from lack of his personal oversight. Thus the troubles of the 
Empire began, no less at home than abroad. 

The volume before us deals chiefly with the American 
aspect of these troubles. Yet it is also a sequel to the author's 
previous volume, " The Early History of Charles James Fox." 
It opens with an outline of the political situation in Britain at 
the time of the introduction of the American question. It 
continues with a more detailed treatment of the new policy 
of George III as applied to the colonies, but makes constant 
reference to the corresponding movements in British politics. 
The author shows how, partly through ignorance of American 
conditions, partly through the haughty self-complacency of the 
ministers and their hireling majority, but chiefly through the 
King's arrogant consciousness of a righteous purpose which 
justified all means, however corrupt, the colonies were slowly 
but steadily forced through the various stages of remonstrance, 
from mild to severe, on from incipient to open rebellion, and 
to final declaration of independence. 

Throughout the volume we note, what is common to 
most recent British writers on the subject, a very evident 
sympathy with the colonies in their struggle for freedom. This 
sympathetic attitude is evidently due to the recognition that 
the cause for which the colonists were struggling in America 
was the same as that for which the most independent and 
enlightened men of the time were contending in Britain itself. 
Notwithstanding many minor differences among themselves, 
such men as Chatham and his equally illustrious son, Burke, 
Fox, Shelburne, Rockingham, Richmond, Cavendish, Dun- 
ning, Barr^ and other distinguished politicians were opposed 
to a policy which both menaced the independence of the 
British system at home and destroyed the traditions of British 
freedom in the colonies. It is inevitable, therefore, that those 
who prize the unique quality of British liberty as it exists 
to-day should do honour to that small but distinguished band 
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of statesmen who supported the spirit of the British constitu« 
tion in one of its darkest periods, and who recognized that the 
cause of the colonists was their own cause in an acuter form- 
Though the Opposition was probably the most brilliant in 
the history of English politics, yet it was numerically so weak 
that those agents of George III, who were very literally the 
King's ministers, could afford to treat with utter indifference 
the most powerful arguments in support of British justice and 
some of the most brilliant appeals to the spirit of British free- 
dom ever made — a situation altogether unique in the history 
of the country. The corruption of the period was notorious, 
and public spirit of the more enlightened sort at a low ebb. 
Positions of public trust at home, and still more in the colon- 
ies, were regarded as legitimate opportunities for the building 
of new fortunes or the mending of broken ones. We cannot, 
therefore, fairly judge by present standards either the party 
of the King's Friends in Britain or the Loyalists in America. 
The very possibility of successful rebellion on the part of 
the colonists was so completely scouted in all official quarters, 
even in America, while the colonists so little believed that the 
King seriously meant to press the extravagant claims of his 
mmisters, that most people found themselves committed to 
the position of loyalist or patriot, without having seriously 
determined for themselves what stand they would take, or on 
what principles they could defend it. Though the subsequent 
history of the United States, the British colonies, and Britain 
itself, has conclusively justified the principles for which the 
colonial leaders and their brilliant champions at home con- 
tended, yet we cannot on that account roundly condemn the 
loyalist element as irrational, or credit the colonial element 
with far-sighted wisdom. In many ways we may strongly 
sympathize with the Loyalists, while profoundly thankful for 
the failure of their cause. In this respect our author seems 
rather too hard on the Loyalists. That they were quite alive 
to the teaching of experience is shown in the history of many 
who came to Canada. Occupying in Canada a position 
similar to that held by those against whom they had contended 
in the neighbouring States, a considerable number of them 
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stood out for similar independence and similar rights, as 
against the arrogance of new English Governors and place- 
men. But these claims were then listened to with respect, 
and answered with fair promises, though too often with tardy 
performance. This new attitude was confessedly due to the 
wisdom gained by the colonial revolution, and to the fact that 
the principles for which the minority had contended at that 
time were steadily growing in favour. 

The perennial interest in the period of the American Revo- 
lution, of which the volume before us is a striking example, 
testifies to the fact that it is to that period we must look for 
the beginning of the new era of political wisdom in Britain 
both as to home matters and with reference to her colonies. 
To the colonies, whether lost or retained, is due in large 
measure the development of that unique colonial system, to the 
superiority of which so many ungracious but sincere tributes 
are paid by the other colonizing nations of Europe. 

Adam Shortt. 

Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, in the second volume of Die 
Kolonialpoiitik Grossbritanniens,* brings his study down to the 
present day. The chapters relating to Canada deal mainly 
with constitutional development from 1763. Mr. Egerton's 
book on the same subject shows more insight ; the merit of 
Dr. Zimmermann's study is that it reveals plodding accuracy 
and is a clearly stated historical record. It would be interest- 
ing to have the views of a German, well read in colonial 
matters, and also, we believe, an experienced official, upon the 
relative merits of British, French and German colonial policy 
at the present time. Dr. Zimmermann avoids speculative 
topics, however, and confines himself to a statement of facts 
only. His sources of information about Canada are, with the 
exception of Lord Durham's Report, secondary. The con- 
cluding chapter summarizes the effect of free trade ifpon 
colonial policy, and the recent discussions of an imperial 
customs union, and is the most interesting. 

*£>i^ Kolonialpoiitik Grossbritanniens, Zweiter Tkeil: Vom Abfall der 
Vereinigten Staaten bis zur Gegenwart, Von Altred Zimmermann. Berlin : E. S. 
Mittler and Sohn, 1899. Pp. xiv, 408. 
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The Colonies and the Century. By the Hon. Sir J. Robinson, 
K.C.M.G., late Premier of Natal. London : Macmillan 
& Co., Limited, 1899. Pp. 128. 

This is a good little book, full of sober common sense. Sir 
J. Robinson is an imperiahst. Of the greatness of the British 
Empire he is fully aware. " No shade of colour is wanting, nor 
is any type of man absent from the motley ranks of the Queen's 
subjects " (p. 96), and this varied human host is ruled only 
indirectly for the benefit of the mother country ; directly, the 
first consideration is the best interests of the people concerned. 
From one end of the British Empire to the other even-handed 
justice is administered by judges who are above the breath of 
suspicion of venality. As far as possible the mother country 
takes no share in colonial administration. The colonies are, 
on the whole, governed each by itself and for itself. 

In 1800 there was not a single self-governing colony within 
the British Empire. Of the three great sections of the 
Empire that with India make up Greater Britain — Canada, 
Australia and South Africa — only Canada was at that time, in 
any real sense, British territory, and English-speaking Canada 
was too sparsely settled for effective representative institutions. 
The whole of Colonial Britain had not more than two million 
inhabitants of European origin. Yet, while the colonies were 
then so insignificant, their trade was relatively more important 
to the mother country than it is now. In 1800, of the imports 
received by Great Britain, valued at twenty-eight and a quarter 
million pounds, one-half came from Greater Britain. In 1897, 
of imports valued at four hundred and fifty millions, little 
more than one- fifth came from Greater Britain. The foreign 
trade of the colonies compared with that of the mother country 
has relatively declined. In 1800 the colonies and India had a 
foreign trade of fifty-five millions. That of the United King- 
dom was rather more than sixty-two millions ; in 1897 it had 
mounted to seven hundred and forty-five millions, and that of 
the colonies to one hundred and seventy millions. The 
absolute growth of colonial trade is enormous; the relative 
growth has not kept pace with Great Britain's. 
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It is worth quoting these figures to sound a note of caution 
to enthusiastic imperialists who wish the mother country to 
hamper her trade with other nations for the benefit of the 
colonies. She will think twice about it- The growth of popu- 
lation and resources in the British colonies during the century 
has been extremely slow. Two millions of white inhabitants 
in 1800 have become now eleven or twelve millions. Com- 
pared with what has been done in the United States during 
the same period this rate of increase is small, and scarcely 
surpasses that which has taken place in the crowded home 
land ; yet the colonies have had the advantages of virgin soil 
to give the settler practically for nothing, and of mineral 
wealth far surpassing anything in Great Britain. The truth is 
that during the greater part of the nineteenth century the 
British colonies have been sleepy States. They are awaken- 
ing now, but only now. Their internal trade, which makes no 
showing in commercial statistics, is now great : their manu- 
facturers are in many cases supplying their horfte markets ; 
they are much less dependent than formerly upon the mother 
country. The old conditions ol " crown government, slave 
labour, and absentee proprietorship " have given place to the 
vigorous self-reliant life of independent nations. 

In the important phases of imperial development in the 
nineteenth century Canada has uniformly led the way. Can- 
ada was the first to demand and secure self-government ; in 
Canada the federation movement was first successful ; Canada 
has initiated preferential trade within the Empire. These three 
movements lie at the basis of the future cohesion of the British 
Empire. No one of them has been inspired by the mother 
country. Political thought in regard to the future of the Empire 
has, in fact, been more alert and progressive at Ottawa than at 
London. Canada has needed Great Britain much more than 
Great Britain has needed Canada. Without the imperial tie she 
would be a small state at the mercy of a big neighbour. The 
people of England sometimes wonder at Canada's vigorous im- 
perialism ; it is in truth her deepest political sentiment, for it saves 
the country from one of two dreaded alternatives — absorption 
by the United States, or the impotence of a third-rate power. 
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Sir J. Robinson asks what Greater Britain has cost the 
mother country in the nineteenth century, and his answer is — 
practically nothing. India pays her own military bill, and 
until 1899 no great war of the century elsewhere had any con- 
nection with the colonies. We may ask frankly, would the 
army or navy of Great Britain have cost, during the century, 
any less if there had been no colonies ? The size of the navy 
is determined by the exigencies of European politics and by 
the necessity of protecting Britain's foreign trade, which is 
not mainly with the colonies. Of the army but few regiments 
have been kept in the colonies. The cost of maintenance 
there has been lighter than it would have been at home. The 
colonies make convenient naval and military stations. Great 
Britain gets as much value from them as bases of action for 
her own plans as she gives to them by way of protection. Sir 
J. Robinson, therefore, rejects the notion that the British tax- 
payer is burdened for the sake of the colonies. He thinks, on 
the contrary, that the colonist in developing means of com- 
munication and creating public works bears relatively the 
heavier burden, while at the same time he is the poorer of the 
two. In a time of crisis like the present, when a war mainly 
colonial in character is going on, the whole Empire must stand 
together, and there are reasons why the whole Empire should 
bear the cost. Normally, however, the British taxpayer has 
not been a weary Titan carrying the burden of the colonies. 

There are other far-reaching topics in this suggestive little 
book. Sir J. Robinson points out that the colonial movement 
of the nineteenth century is for social betterment, while that 
of the seventeenth was mainly for religious and political free- 
dom. He thinks that the conscription would be a good thing 
for the development of discipline and manly bearing in the 
colonies. There is little in his book calling for criticism. 



The British Empire,* by Sir Charles Dilke, consists of re- 
printed magazine articles. The author of the phrase " Greater 
Britain " tells us that it was intended by him originally ta 

* TAe British Empire, By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. 
LondoD : Cbatto & Windus, 1899. Pp. 160. 
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include all states using English law and the English tongue ; 
now it usually means the British Empire exclusive of the 
United Kingdom. It is a difficult phrase for foreigners. The 
Figaro recently translated and retranslated it " La plus Grande 
Bretagne — The Highest Britain." Other colonizing powers 
can never rival Great Britain, for she has already occupied the 
best portions of the world. Russia is the only other country 
potentially at all her match, and Russia has the immense ad- 
vantage of continuous territory. The permanent command of 
the sea will alone keep Great Britain on an equality with 
Russia in this respect. Sir Charles Dilke thinks that Canada 
will never be as rich or populous as the United States, although 
it has vast agricultural resources, and mineral wealth possibly 
as great as that of the United States. " Canada is a hard 
morsel to digest," and the political union of the two countries 
is not likely. One passage ought to be taken to heart by im- 
perial statesmen, though not as a model of literary style : 

** The DominioD of Canada is not what it might have been if we had known 
what we now know at the time of the boundaiy ne^^otiations with the United States ; 
and there is no heavier charge, among all the heavy charges that may be brought 
against British government in relation to the colonies, than that which arises from 
the ignorance and neglect which were shown, both in the negotiations of 1842 and 
in two other cases which now concern boundaries of toe same Dominion " (p. 35). 

The weak point in the Dominion, Sir Charles thinks, is its 
military protection. The Venezuela scare, however, did some- 
thing to improve it : the Boer war will probably result in a 
mild militarism in Canada. The result may be adequate 
military preparations. 

M. Henri Martel, a Belgian writer, in his £tude pratique 
sur les Colonies anciennes et modernes * gives a survey of the his- 
tory of colonial efforts from the Phoenicians to the modern 
Germans. He also describes the present condition of the col- 
onies of the world. The work partakes somewhat of the nature 
of a catalogue — but a catalogue is a useful book. M. Martel 
thinks that Great Britain owes her success as a colonial power 
largely to the light taxes which she has imposed upon her 
colonies. The American colonies, before their revolt, paid 

• Etude pratiqiu sur Us Colonus anciennes et modernes et sur les ^^aftdts Com- 
pagnUs commerciales. Par Henri Martel. Gand : Imprimerie Victor van Doosae 
laere. Pp. 396. 
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taxes ridiculously small in comparison with those paid at the 
same time by the citizens of the mother country. The French 
Government, on the other hand, levied the tithe in Canada and 
laid other heavy burdens upon the settlers, and, in addition, to 
use M. Martel's vigorous phrase, ** sold to commercial com- 
panies the right to ravage the colonies." The mission of a col- 
onizing nation is, M. Martel thinks, not merely to create 
markets, but the grander mission of humanity, civilization, 
and progress. Germany, he declares, is given over to the 
lower view that colonies merely advance trade. Bismarck 
even said that the modern commercial system will destroy the 
colonial system, a prediction that recent events certainly do 
not support. On the other hand it is undoubtedly true that 
the trade of Great Britain with her revolted colonies was im- 
mensely greater soon after their independence than it had been 
before. M. Martel is usually fairly accurate, though he slips 
sometimes. " Lord Roleigh" (p. 216) is an odd reading for 
Sir Walter Ralegh. The Hudson's Bay Company did not 
** cease to exist" in 1870 (p. 236), but is a lively organism still. 
It is curious to hear of the " Dominion of Canada " as exist- 
ing in 1863 (p. 235). 



M. Paul Louis has in La Revue Blanche of June 15th, 1899, 
a remarkable article on L'Empire britannique* with the sub-title 
of La Guerre iconomique. The extraordinary development of 
Greater Britain is due, he thinks, to the annihilation of distance 
by the use of steam since the middle of the century. Before that 
time the British possessions were languid and unimportant 
economically. Now the order of importance in the trading 
communities of the world is, first, Great Britain ; second. 
Greater Britain; third, the United States; fourth, the German 
Empire, and so on. India, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa together are likely, M. Louis thinks, soon to have a 
foreign trade five or six times as great as that of the United 
States. He looks upon India especially as potentially a great 
manufacturing country and already injuring the trade of the 

* V Empire briiOHniqtu, Par Paul Louis. (La Revue blanche, 15 juin, 1899. 
t^p. 263-275). 
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United Kingdom ; in China and Japan Indian cottons are 
driving out English. In Australasia M. Louis finds the most 
rapid and menacing advance from the standpoint of the pre- 
sent commercial grouping of the nations. Its various states 
represent the greatest economic activity in the world, New 
South Wales exporting per caput of population more than 
twice as much as does the United Kingdom. There is prob- 
ably a certain fallacy in the figures that he quotes, for the trade 
between the provinces in Australasia is classed as foreign trade, 
while in Great Britain, and, one might add, in Canada, inter- 
provincial trade, which is enormous, is not recorded. Canada, 
says M. Louis, presented between 1889 and 1897 the remark- 
able phenomenon of a decreasing budget, and is the most 
economically governed large state within the Empire. Its 
progress, too, has been steady and regular compared with 
India and Australia. Rapidly it is becoming more than an 
agricultural country, and Canadian cottons are helping to drive 
out those of the United Kingdom from eastern markets. M. 
Louis thinks, in fact, that the United Kingdom is likely to be 
ruined by the communities that she has planted in every 
quarter of the world, and he is doubtful about the future co- 
hesion of the British Empire. He sees that the growth of 
the British possessions involves a complete reconstruction of 
the economic world : 

'* Viewed u a whole, the British oommnnitieK leave the impresrion of societies- 
eager for work, full of vigour but as yet scarcely adolescent. They are now, appar- 
ently, far from full development ; in their completer evolution they will < 



entire overturn of the existing situation throughout the world. All, or nearly all 
of them, have the elements of great industrial acttvitjr, and, scattered as they are 
upon four continents, they can grow freely without interfering with each other '' 
(P- 275). 

Les Colonies anglaises^* by G. Chevilliard, a French consu- 
lar official, is well planned but badly executed. The author 
confuses inextricably pounds and dollars, so that his financial 
statements are quite worthless. Thus, the Grand Trunk 
Railway has a capital and debt of £^65,000,000, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway received a subsidy of £"25,000,000, and so on. 
M. Chevilliard relapses into dollars from time to time, and thus 

*Les CohKus anglaises. Par G. CheviUiard, Conseiller du Commerce ext^rieur 
de la France. Paris : A. ChallameJ, 1899. Pp. 416. 
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becomes all the more confusing. He states that there is 
universal suffrage throughout Canada, that Montcalm was 
Governor-General of Canada, that Halifax was founded in 
1755, etc. M. Chevilliard adorns almost everything he touches 
with the fine product of his own carelessness. While one 
ought not to accept any of his figures without verification, it 
is interesting to see that imposts in Canada per head of popu- 
lation are about one-half of those in England, and one-third 
of those in Australia. The debt of the Australian colonies is 
also enormously greater per head of population than is that of 
Canada. 



Le Canada et Us InUrits fran(ais,* by Vice- Admiral de Cuver- 
ville, a high official in the French Marine service, is in reality 
an emigration pamphlet, describing the advantages of Canada 
as a field for French settlement. M. de Cuverville points out 
that the French as a colonizing race have succeeded in North 
America, and that they are now invading and threatening to 
transform New England. He has the hope that Canada, by a 
wise emigration policy, might be ** conquered pacifically " for 
France, not to be held as a colony, but to form an independent 
French nation in America. He shows that while France has 
a number of possessions which can be exploited advanta- 
geously for French trade, she has almost no colonies for 
settlement in which Frenchmen could surround themselves 
with conditions similar to those of the home land. The great 
empty but fertile spaces of the Canadian North-west are 
especially suited for such colonization, and he is convinced 
that French peasants, in the present distressed condition of 
agriculture, would do well to remove thither. A line of steam- 
ers should be established between Havre and Montreal to 
facilitate trade and emigration. Archbishop Langevin, of St. 
Boniface, gives to the pamphlet his imprimatuty and makes 
some political capital out of it. 

*Le Canada ei Us Iniirtts fran^ais. Par le Vice-Amiral de Cuverville, Chef 
d' Etat-major g^n^ral de la Marine. Paris : J. Andr6 et Cie., 1898. Pp. 80. 
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The Growth and Greatness of our World-wide Empire^* by the 
Reverend C. S. Dawe, is a better book than its somewhat 
boastful title seems to imply. The story is attractively told 
and the part relating to Canada is fairly accurate, though the 
author's ignorance of Canadian topography is sometimes in 
evidence. 

* The Growth and Greatness of our World-wide Empire, By Rev. C. S. Dawe, 
B.A. London : The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., [1S99]. Pp. 320. 
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II. THE HISTORY OP CANADA 



Canada. By J. N. Mcllwraith. (The Children's Study.) 
Toronto : William Briggs, 1899. Pp. viii, 252. 

The Cardinal Facts of Catiadian History. Carefully gathered 
from the most trustworthy sources by James P. Tay- 
lor. Toronto : The Hunter, Rose Co., Limited, 1899, 
Pp. 228. 

Canada, by J. N. Mcllwraith, is an attractively printed 
little volume of a series called "The Children's Study,"' 
which includes similar little books on England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, etc. Miss Mcllwraith writes with literary charm, and her 
work is besides accurate. No better short history of Canada 
than this has appeared. It is not "written down " to children 
in such a way that older people are repelled. When Miss Mc- 
llwraith speaks of "jail-birds " as colonists in Canada in the 
sixteenth century (page 32), does she realize that they may 
well have been a different class from those who go to jail now ? 
The laws of that period, especially in France, were such that 
comparatively respectable people might be branded as crimin- 
als. Offences against the Gabelle, or salt tax, were severely 
punished and yet would be in our eyes no real crime. 

Mr. James P. Taylor's The Cardinal Facts of Canadian 
History is a useful little volume which might well become to 
the history of Canada what Acland and Ransome's chrono- 
logically arranged hand-book is to that of England. Com- 
pressed into a small space is an astonishing amount of con- 
veniently arranged information. Not only the year but the 
day of the month of any noteworthy event in Canadian his- 
tory could be turned up quickly in this volume. The author's 
preface describes the little book as " the very fullest history of 
Canada extant" with some claim to "absolute accuracy." 
Such claims invite criticism. It would not be difficult to point 
out errors, but the volume is nevertheless a valuable addition 
to our hand-books. 
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The Norse Colonization in America by the light of the Vatican 

Finds. By Marie A. Shipley, n/e Brown. Lucerne: 

H. Keller. [1899.] Pp. 26. 
Some more Discoverers of their Predecessors' Discoveries! An 

Expos/ of the Plot. By Marie A. Shipley, n.t.p. Pp. 8. 
Vinland Vindicated. By Right Rev. Bishop M. F. Howley. 

(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, second 

series, vol. iv., pp. 77-99). 

The pamphlets of Mr. Shipley and Mrs. Shipley (n/e Brown) 
have been, of recent years, widely circulated among students 
of American history. They are highly polemical, and the 
•editor of the Fortnightly Review, the United States Govern- 
ment and a number of other people and institutions are handled 
without gloves. The cause of grief is shortly as follows. Mr. 
and Mrs. Shipley, who are Americans at present residing in 
Switzerland, believe that Dr. Jelic, of Dalmatia, has made 
some remarkable *' finds " in the Vatican Archives and has 
there discovered documentary proofs, unknown to scholars, of 
the Norse colonization of America. These discoveries are 
represented to be revolutionary and epoch-making in history. 
Impressed with this idea they applied to the United States 
Congress in 1888 for " an appropriation to enable them to 
-search for and publish the buried documents in the Vatican 
Archives, that would serve to disabuse the popular mind of 
its cherished delusions," but, instead of doing this. Con- 
gress ignored these "finds" and persisted in carrying out 
the " pseudo-historical manifesto of 1882," to wit, the Colum- 
bian Exposition. What they felt even harder to bear was 
that American scholars followed the same course and could 
not be got to see that " historians with an unaccountable 
blindness and fatuity have overlooked, nay, avoided, as if with 
a sort of dread," these sources, '* from which alone they could 
have ascertained the whole truth with regard to the Norse 
colonies in America," and what was still worse, the same 
perverseness prevailed even at Rome, and at the Vatican itself. 

From letters prefixed to the pamphlet it appears that in 
1898 Mr. Courtney, editor of the Fortnightly Review, received 
some overtures concerning these " finds." He thought 
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the price asked higher than the magazine could afford, 
but he offered thirty guineas for a single condensed article on 
the subject. The article was in due course received and sent 
to the printers. It was also agreed that on its appearance five 
hundred separate copies should be given to the writers for the 
sum of three pounds. On the last day of the year Mr. Court- 
ney wrote to say that he could not publish the article at all, 
and, from the deprecatory and apologetic tone of the letter, he 
would seem to have been reading up the subject with painful 
diligence, and to have found out some things that he did not 
know before — ^an unusual phenomenon in a Fortnightly reviewer, 
and oue, of itself, a cause of profound thankfulness. 

The real difficulty seems to have been that these " finds " 
did not touch upon the Norse settlements of America, but 
upon the Norse settlements in Greenland, which is a very 
different thing. Nobody disputed the Greenland settlements, 
and they are the subject of many histories and the theme of 
many magazine writers. Mr. Courtney confesses his " sorrow 
that some of these facts were not known to me at the time the 
article was received." It is a consolation to fallible mortals to 
see a penitent editor, and we are indebted to Mrs. Shipley for 
the edifyring spectacle. 

In short, the question is just this. We do not want Bulls 
about Iceland and Greenland. We are not curious about the 
Bishop of Gardar and his brother bishops of Greenland and 
Iceland. We want Bulls about Marklandand Vinland. We 
want to know about the bishops of the American settlements 
of the Norsemen ; but, alas ! the only pre-Columbian bull, 
proved by the records to have intervened in American affairs, is 
Karlsefni's bull, which frightened the Skraelings by his 
roaring and saved the lives of the party on a most critical 
occasion. We shall indeed be glad if Dr. Jelic will produce 
some American pre-Columbian Bulls of the right kind. 

Anything which Bishop Howley may write upon the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is entitled to serious consideration, and, if he 
starts an absolutely novel theory of the Norse voyages, though 
it may seem improbable, it should not be put aside rashly ; for 
he does not, as do so many, write about coasts he has not seen. 
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but he is familiar, by his missionary labours, with the physical 
peculiarities of the shores of Newfoundland and of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. The early Norse discovery of America is one 
of the most unsatisfactory and, at the same time, most inviting 
subjects in our history. The indications in the sagas seem 
definite ; but when we try to follow them along the coast, we 
find nothing which indisputably corresponds with them. The 
name of the first land seen, Helluland, is one of those des- 
criptive names, which spring naturally to the lips of a discoverer. 
It is often taken to indicate Labrador, but there is nothing on 
that coast to carry out the meaning. Helluland, as Bishop 
Howley says, must be in Newfoundland. 

But where in Newfoundland ? Clearly upon the Atlantic 
coast ; for a vessel, sailing southwest from Greenland, and not 
making Labrador, will naturally strike the island somewhere 
on the outside and not on the inside coast. So it has usually 
seemed. Bishop Howley, however, bringstheNorsemen through 
the Strait of Belle Isle and finds the " flat rocks ** of Helluland 
near Cape Riche in the Cambro-Silurian margin which skirts 
the west coast of Newfoundland outside of the Long Range 
Mountains. It is no doubt true that the prevailing formation 
of the island is Laurentian, and therefore is not likely 
to assume an appearance suggesting the name Helluland. 
The Bishop has followed a very common translation of the 
word Helluland — *' a land of flat stones " ; but the Saga of 
Eric the Red, as translated by Rafn, does not bear out this 
meaning.* Rafn explains " Hellulandiam *' in his. Latin 
version as ** terram saxeae planitiei, " which means a land of 
stony flatness ; in other words a rocky table-land, and that de- 
scription would apply to many parts of the southeast corner of 
the coast line marked off by a diagonal line drawn from the 
north of Bonavista Bay to a point west of Fortune Bay. 
The formation of that part of the island is not Laurentian, but 
Huronian. Five hundred years later than Leif, the early 
Portuguese mariners, seeing it for the first time, called the 

* The words of Leif, as recorded in the saga of Eric the Red, are thus trans- 
lated by Rafn : — <*Tum Leivius loquitur . . . jam terraenomen imponam, etHeUu- 
landiam appellabo." It must be observed that Leif had been sailing ** in ahum,** 
upon the ocean. 
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southeast point of the island Cabo Raso — "the flat cape " — a 
name which, in its Anglicized form Cape Race, it 
bears to the present day. It is not therefore necessary to get 
to the inner side of the island to find a non-Laurentian coast 
or one which fairly corresponds to Leif s name. It would 
seem evident also that the new theory raises greater difficulties 
than it lays ; for it is in the highest degree improbable that 
Leif should have sailed through Belle Isle, a strait only twelve 
miles wide, and have given no indication that he had seen land 
until he reached Point Riche. It is as if an American discover- 
ed Europe by sailing through the Strait of Gibraltar and 
making a landfall at Barcelona. 

Leaving Helluland, Leif again sailed out on the high sea, 
" in altum navigant," and came to another land, " aliamque 
terram," to which he affixed the name Markland to express 
its physical aspect. Rafn thus translates the passage : " Haec 
terra erat plana et sylva obsita ; multis in locis qua permeabant, 
Candidas arense, molli littorum adscensu. Tum Levius : Haec 
terra, ex rebus quibus maxime abundat, nomen trahet, et 
Marklandia appellabitur." Markland, as Rafn explains, is "terra 
sylvae", that is. Woodland. Hitherto Markland has been taken 
to be Nova Scotia, but, by this theory, the Norse discoverer 
sailed from Point Riche to the Magdalen Islands. It must be 
conceded that there was in early days much more wood on the 
Magdalens than now ; but ** Woodland " could never have 
been the characteristic word to express their appearance. 
The name Cartier gave them, " Les Araynes", is the character- 
istic name, and when Cartier saw them they were in their 
primitive condition, appearing as low, sandy islands. 

Helluland and Markland being thus supposed to be inside 
the Gulf, Vinland must of necessity be inside also and in a south- 
west direction. The Saga says: "Jam inde navigant in altum, 
caecia* usi, et noctis dieique spatio in alto transacto, terram 
eonspexerunt." Here again, a voyage " upon the deep," on 
the high sea, is indicated ; but by the Bishop's theory the 
voyage was not in the direction indicated by all the docu- 
ments, viz. southwest, but from Magdalen Island to Mirami- 

* Icelandic " Undnyrthingsvethr," under a northeast wind. 
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chi Bay, which is almost exactly west. It is plain by the 
map which he gives that the course was not in any respect 
south, and also that Miramichi is on the east, not south, coast 
of the gulf, and does not face to the north ; it is also plain that 
on such a course Prince Edward Island would be encount- 
ered, as in Cartier's voyage ; in fact the red line on the 
map touches the north point of the island. The indica- 
tions, therefore, in the sagas do not support the theory. By 
assuming the voyage to have been in a land-locked gulf the 
fundamental colour of the original narrative is changed. The 
subject is full of difficulties in any theory, but in this one they 
are multiplied. 

The accessory arguments fail also to convince. The exist- 
ence of an island, now called ** Vin Island," at the mouth of 
the Miramichi is not more conclusive than the name Martha's 
Vineyard on the Massachusetts coast. The Norsemen are 
not more likely to have had to do with one than with the other. 
Nor is the reverence for the cross, said by Father Le Clerq to 
have existed among the Gaspesien Indians, of any value, since 
Father Laiiteau, while he refrains from asserting plainly that 
it was a fanciful notion, points out that the Jesuits had been 
there before Le Clerq, and that it would not be surprising to 
find some traces of their labours. He points out also that the 
Spaniards found the cross venerated as a symbol in Yucatan, 
in Peru, and elsewhere in Central and South America. This 
very interesting subject is discussed at length by the learned 
Jesuit and cannot be followed up here ; but there is no question 
about the fact. 

The account of Leif s voyage in the Saga of Eric the Red, 
is the basic and dominant narrative. This is shown by its 
directness, consistency and brevity. Other versions have the 
appearance of amplifications, like glosses upon an older nar- 
rative. The late Sir Daniel Wilson felt this and called the 
saga of Eric the Red " the earliest and most trustworthy 
narrative." The voyage of Karlsefni he considered to be "pro- 
bably genuine." (Trans. R, S. C, 1890). These voyages, he 
observed, have been expanded in later narratives, with modifi- 
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cations and additions, into five voyages. Bishop Howley's 

method is too heroic. He says (p. 80) : 

*' In ordei to make a coherent and consistent narrative it will be necessary to 
select from all the Sagas, omitting repetitions, supplying omissions, and adjusting 
the sequence of events." 

This is contrary to true principles of criticism, for it places 
all the documents on the same footing and modifies the earlier 
and more authentic version by legendary matter of later date. 
It is to reconstruct the narrative in accordance with a theory 
as to how it must have happened. Thus he admits that the 
learned Professor Storm, as well as every one who preceded 
him, read in the Saga of Thorfinn that the voyage described 
started from the western settlement in Greenland. It is 
so set down in the Saga and in the Latin version of Rafn : 
" Cum ad Vestbygdam (tractum habitatum occidentalem) 
navigarunt." This will not suit the theory, and our author 
states that '* there is another version copied from a manu- 
script by Odd Jonsson, and is found in the Gronlands his- 
ioriske Miftdesmcerker, . . . which is thus translated : ** then they 
sailed out from the land for the Deserts of the West.'* 
Fuller information than this is necessary to establish the au- 
thority of this manuscript by Odd Jonsson. Rafn frequently 
refers to the Collections and Annals of Bjorne Jonsson and he 
also gives records of voyages to the " deserts of the north ;" 
but the deserts of the west are now first imported into the 
question. Our author is building a broad theory upon an in- 
secure foundation, for he starts the voyage of discovery from 
the Deserts of the West and all the sequence depends upon 
that point. " This," he adds, " makes everything clear," and 
he shows that the name Deserts of the West is " very appro- 
priately given to the Labrador coast ; " it is a desert coast 
deprived of trees." 

While the Bishop's theory will not, we think, be generally 
accepted, his paper is interesting and stimulating. 
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Jean Cabot. Par TAbW J. E. Beaudouin. (La Bibliothfeque 
Canadienne.) Ldvis: Pierre-Georges Roy, 1898. Pp. 105. 

The Cabot controversy has had its day. It raged with 
violence while the four hundredth anniversary of the memor- 
able voyage was approaching ; but the year 1897 has passed 
and new objects of interest have sprung up — new controver- 
sies,new questions; these crowd upon our attention, and the 
old issues are fading away. Everything known in connection 
with the Cabot voyages has been set forth at length. Until 
some new evidence is found, those who believe in a landfall at 
Labrador and those who believe in a landfall at Cape Breton 
will continue in their faith. Those with more vivid fancy, who 
can project voyages across the wide ocean to strike narrow 
straits and can imagine landfalls inside the headlands of the 
almost landlocked Gulf of St Lawrence, will also remain con- 
vinced ; while those who are set upon a landfall at Bonavista 
will find in the three cent memorial (1897) postage stamp of 
Newfoundland new and authoritative corroboration of their 
belief, for upon that the very spot is portrayed. Of what avail 
are maps of 1500 or 1544 in the face of such testimony as a 
postage stamp ? 

The Abbe Beaudouin's little book on John Cabot is one of a 
series — La Biblioth^que Canadienne — intended apparently for the 
special enlightenment of French-Canadians. He tells them that 
John Cabot, in the year 1497, not only made his landfall at 
Cape Breton, but sailed up the St. Lawrence river and thus 
antedated Cartier by forty years. The Abb6 rests his case on 
the " Sebastian Cabot Map " of 1544, for he finds therein 
laid down ys de 5. Juan on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, 
near the place now known as Bic. This he thinks is the island 
of St. John of the legend on the margin, and he attaches spe- 
cial importance to the name from a notion that the map is a 
portrayal of Cabot's own discoveries in 1497. It is wonderful 
how many writers on the question have been carried away into 
quagmires of absurdity by this mistaken idea, apparently tak- 
ing the extract usually reproduced for the whole map, and not 
knowing, or considering, that it is merely a portion of a map 
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of the whole world. It has long been evident to most students 
that the names and the topography of the river and gulf are 
for the most part drawn from Cartier. Not so reasons our 
author : 

" 11 7 a done une forte pr^mption qne Jean Cabot a remont^ le St. Laurent 
jusqn'an Bic oa aux environs, et donn^ son nom aux ties de la c6te sud, terme de 
sa covne " (p. 64). 

If the Abba's reasoning is good up to Bic, it is good for the 
whole distance to Montreal ; for the map includes that region. 
It is useless to dwell further on this, for the question has been 
threshed out to weariness in the discussions of the last five 
years. 

The Abb^ has not, however, seen these discussions, or, if 
he has seen them, he ignores them all. His book has been 
drawn mostly from Winsor's Narrative and Critical History^ and 
references to original authorities have not, apparently, been 
made. This has led to some curious errors. For instance at 
page 5, " II me suffit de constater le fait avec John Hopkins.J' 
Here John Hopkins, by the reference in a footnote, is taken to 
be the author of the University Studies, published at Baltimore, 
in 1885, by the Johns Hopkins University. No one who had 
seen the book could have fallen into such an error. It is also 
an error to give to Dr. Winsor the credit for that part of the 
Narrative and Critical History relating to Cabot, seeing that it 
was entirely written by Dr. Charles Deane, who had made it 
the study of his life. 

This little treatise is far from being an accurate guide where 
it touches on English history, for it contains many errors, the 
evident result of defective reading. In fact, the insufficient 
equipment of the author, not only in English history but in 
the knowledge of cartography, is apparent throughout. For 
instance, at page 61, he thus finds fault with the ignorance of 
one " Portolano " cited by Henry Stevens : 

** L'argument de Stevens n'est pas fort. On le contentait, selon lui, de repro- 
duire» k la place des KUU Unis, la carte de I'^ie faite par Marco-Polo ; et la 
prevve, c'est qne Poitolano, iris honnite Momme, dit Stevens, aima mienx laisser 
UM bUmc en cet endr oit que de faire de la manvaise copie. D'oh Stevens conclut 
que Portolano etait tUt qne Jean Cabot n'avait lamais visits ces c6tes. Panvre ar- 
gument, en v^rit^ ; que vient faire ici Thonndtete de Portolano ? Son ignorance n'jr 
serait-elle pas pour quelque chose ? " 

The italics and capitals are our author's. As Henry Stev- 
lens was referring to the maps of the old pilots known as 
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portolanos the above passage is a curiosity of error. Again, at 
page 54, he says, " Dans une autre carte, de 1514 ou 1520, 
celle de Portolano, portugais, nous lisons, etc.^ . . . il y 
avait d6j4 des cartes portugaises qui les rapportaieut avant 
lui. " When Henry Stevens and poor " Portolano " are taxed 
with ignorance, who can feel secure ? We must leave the 
matter here, feeling sure that readers will derive little instruc- 
tion from this addition to La Biblioth^que Canadiennc, 



Mr. Porter's pamphlet, Champlain^ not CarHer,* is published 
to correct a statement made by Mr. O. H. Marshall (Historical 
Writings, Albany, 1887), and copied into many later public- 
ations treating of the Niagara frontier, to the effect that " Jac- 
ques Cartier, in 1535, was the first white man to hear about 
the fails of Niagara and to make reference to them. " Thisi 
Mr. Porter adds, has never to his knowledge been controvert- 
ed. We doubt whether any one needs to take the trouble to 
controvert a statement which is erroneous upon its face, for 
Cartier does not mention the Iroquois, or indeed seem to know 
of their existence ; unless the Toudemans spoken of as a host- 
ile nation to the south were Iroquois. It is not, in fact, cer- 
tain that the schism of the Huron-Iroquois people had taken 
place in Cartier's time ; but, be that as it may, the circum- 
stances in the extract copied by Mr. Porter from Marshall's 
book plainly have reference to matters not known to Cartier 
but recorded in the works of Champlain. The extract quoted 
from Marshall is, by him, referred to Lescarbot ; and, in bas- 
ing his statement upon it, Marshall has not observed that Les- 
carbot supplemented Cartier's narrative by long extracts from 
Champlain*s works ; although that fact appears plain enough 
in Lescarbot's book. Mr. Porter traces the extract back to 
Champlain's Sauvages. There can be no doubt about the cor- 
rectness of his contention, and, if writers about the Niagara 
region are committing themselves to the erroneous view he de- 
precates, they would do well to amend their histories by a re- 
ference to original authorities. 

* ChampUUn, not Cartur^ made the first reference to Niagara Falls in literature* 
By Peter A. Porter. Niagara Falls, N.Y. : Gasette Press [1S99I P- 16. 
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Les Compagnies dc Colonisation sous Vancicn rifgimc. Par Jos- 
eph Cnailley-Bert. Paris : Armand Colin et Cie., 1898. 
Pp. 192. 

Psychologic de la Colonisation frangaise dans ses rapports avec 
les sociitSs indightes. Par Leopold de Saussure. Paris : 
Fdix Alcan, 1899. Pp. 312. 

In the present day France is discussing from the found- 
ation all questions relating to colonization, and M. Chailley- 
Bert with his eye upon the twentieth century describes the 
French colonial policy of the 17th and the i8th. The book is 
concise, and is, besides, frank and judicial in tone, while the 
elucidation of causes is masterly. It gives the best account 
that has yet appeared of the colonial policy of the old regime. 
The author does not apply the principles of this policy to any 
special field of French colonizing effort. His aim is rather to 
prove that all that France did was directed on exactly the 
same lines in all parts of the world. He shows us the heart 
of the system. What happened in Canada and in India was 
but the remote manifestation of the home policy. 

The most obvious impression produced by this volume is 
that of the brief duration of all the colonization companies 
which were formed in France. Between 1599 ^^^ ^^27 five 
companies were founded to work in Canada ; each new one of 
course superseded its predecessors. Down to 1789 there had 
been no less than eight " Compagnies des Indes ". If we com- 
pare these incessant changes with the continuity of the English 
East India Company and of the Hudson's Bay Company we 
see how the lines of policy prevailing in England differed from 
those of France. The truth is that the French never fully 
made up their minds in regard to a colonial policy. Half the 
time the Sovereign was favourable to the commercial monop- 
olies of the colonization companies ; then the abuses of this 
system caused a reaction favourable to freer trade. The Crown 
was too benevolent, too active, too wise in some senses, to 
surrender its policy wholly to the traders. In England the 
companies were left largely to themselves, and we know that 
there were many abuses in their administration which, how- 
ever, tended to correct themselves. In France the companies 
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were incessantly on trial and they were judged by the immedi- 
ate results. There was a reorganization in 1664 of the colon- 
ization companies, and out of them two great bodies were 
formed — the East India and the West India Companies, the 
latter including Canada in its sphere of operation. To work 
out this scheme the element of time was essential, yet we find 
that within ten years the failure of the plan is thought to be ap- 
parent and in 1674 there is another general reconstruction. 

No single company succeeded. This is a melancholy 
record compared with that of the Dutch and the English. M» 
Chailley-Bert shows that an immense capital was forthcoming 
for French ventures, and he compares this with the present- 
day difficulty in France of securing such resources. He ex- 
plains, however, that this flow of capital was not spontaneous. 
Extraordinary efforts were made by the Court to secure it. 
Ravishing prospectuses were circulated. The formation of the 
different companies was proclaimed in the churches. Persons 
subscribing for 20,000 livres of stock were granted special 
privileges. Nobles who did this might engage in trade with- 
out derogating from their rank; bishops otherwise obliged to 
live in their dioceses might be absentees; foreigners, at- 
tracted to France by the brilliance of the Court of Louis 
XIV and unable normally to be naturalized for many years, 
might secure at once the rights of citizens by the magic sub- 
scription to the colonization company. Artizans and merchants 
were favoured in a similar manner, Jews were promised per- 
mission to go and trade in the colonies without disturbance. 
The King wrote autograph letters to cities and towns inviting, 
practically commanding, these corporations to take the stock. 
Bishops, intendants and other high officials brought great 
pressure to bear upon those whom they could influence. Some 
thus entreated had the courage to refuse. The City of Mont- 
pellier, for example, said that it was not customary to risk its 
funds in such remote enterprises. The usual response was, 
however, more favourable, and many millions were invested in 
the colonization companies. 

The companies themselves had every privilege that they 
could desire. Even blank titles of nobility were given them 
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which they might use for their most important subjects ; for 
they had practically sovereign rights. Their powers were in 
fact too great. To one company were given exclusive trading 
privileges in half the known world. Of course it could not 
occupy the whole field, but it could prohibit others from enter- 
ing it. Extensive powers brought the full responsibilities of 
sovereignty. In the view of the time the Sovereign must pro- 
vide for religion, and the companies had to keep up extensive 
religious establishments ; they administered justice ; most 
burdensome of all, they waged war and thus exhausted their 
resources. They paid large salaries to high personages at 
court, whose influence was necessary if they would retain their 
privileges. In time of trouble they found that they could look 
to the Crown for help, and the royal favours were numerous 
and considerable. The companies were weakened rather than 
strengthened by these favours, for they involved an incessant 
royal interference in their affairs. 

Successful colonization is, as our author remarks, an ex- 
tremely complex achievement (p. 132), and its needs could be 
studied only in the colonies themselves. Louis XIV's policy 
varied, not with the changing conditions in the colonies, but 
with the influences that surrounded him at Versailles. Nothing 
could be sounder than some of the views which he expressed 
The ties, however, which bound the colonies to him were too 
close. When he became a devotee the colonial administration 
also became strict. Protestant clerks, admittedly more com- 
petent than those who supplanted them, were dismissed, and 
the Jews were harassed. The laws of commerce were disre- 
garded. The Compagnie du Nord declared in 1670 a dividend 
of four per cent. ; Colbert in 1671 ordered the dividend to be 
increased, apparently without justification from the earnings. 
The Encyclopaedists of the i8th century, who were nothing if 
not scientific in their economic views, condemned the colon- 
ization companies. The influence of Diderot, Voltaire and 
others was used against them, and at the Revolution they met 
with the disfavour that fell upon all the institutions of the old 
r/gime. 

M. Chailley-Bert's study does not lead him to conclude 
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that colonization companies are necessarily an evil. He has 
one word — the King — used much in republican France, to 
explain past failure : 

*' The King ! there is not an act of the great companies behind which one does 
no* see him. He founds them, gives them their charters, agitates the coantij in 
their favour, extorts, often by force, subscriptions for them from all clasMS of the 
nation ; he subsidizes, assists, encourages, reinstates them ; it is he who either 
chooses or guides the choice of their directors, decides what enterprises they shall 
engage in, the operations to be carried on and the dividends to be paid ; he opens 
the door to some colonists and closes it to others ; he draws the companies within 
the circle of his European plans, political, economic and religious ; it is the King, 
in a word, who decides, decrees, orders, directs, fills in fact every r6U except the 
one which he had divested himself of but which no one assumed —that of control- 
ling the companies " (p. i86). 

The King has fallen, and it is easy to make him the cause 
of every failure. Probably the old bureaucratic spirit is as 
strong as ever. M. Chailley- Berths analysis ought, at any 
rate, to supply a ready means of testing modern methods. 
One could wish that his literary style were more lively in 
places. His book, albeit that he gives no references what- 
ever, is a sound piece of historical work of considerable 
importance to the history of Canada. 

In the second volume on our list, M. de Saussure frankly 
declares that republican France has hardly begun to learn the 
true principles of colonization, and he finds in the principles 
of the Revolution the cause of her modern failure to rule other 
races successfully. The Revolution taught that the differences 
between men and races are differences of education only. To 
raise the undeveloped races we need only to instruct them in 
the laws, ideas and language of our higher civilization. 
Assimilation has been the watchword of the colonial policy of 
the Republic. There are no ** superior " or " inferior " races, 
for all alike are capable of the same type of civilization. 

To the overthrow of this school of thought M. de Saus- 
sure's book is devoted. He is frankly a disciple of M. Gustave 
Le Bon, whose book on ** The Crowd " has attracted some 
attention. Race, he thinks, is a permanent element that 
makes assimilation impossible. The citizen of an old state 
has in his veins the blood of tens of thousands who have gone 
before. A modern Frenchman might well be the descendant of 
twenty million ancestors who had lived in the year looo A.D. 
Under the law of heredity traits are handed down from gener. 
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ation to generation until the race type becomes permanent. 
The customs and beliefs of a people are closely related to 
their racial type and can be really changed only with the trans- 
formation of the mental constitution of the race. Any 
attempt, therefore, at imposing upon a people the religion, 
customs, language of a different race is bound to be super- 
ficial. Over and over again M. de Saussure tilts against 
*' assimilation." The English in India, where they have tried 
to introduce English education, have created only danger for 
themselves. Every Hindoo thus trained becomes the enemy 
of English supremacy, while those reared under the native 
systems are loyal to Britain, and, moreover, have more recti- 
tude than have the " assimilated." The English have, on 
the whole, like the Romans, not attempted assimilation, and 
in consequence are able to rule two hundred and fifty millions 
in India with an army of sixty-five thousand, while France 
needs fifty thousand soldiers in Algeria to control three and a 
half millions. 

M. de Saussure insists that France has now practically no 
colonies — only possessions in which she preserves order among 
inferior races. The English, he thinks, have succeeded 
because they have had no theories about colonization, but 
have made the best of existing conditions, and have been 
content with slow and gradual changes. His book supple- 
ments that of M. Chailley-Bert, and for this reason is noticed 
here. 

La Nouvelle France. Par Eugene Gu6nin. Ouvrage public 
sous le patronage du Comit^ Dupleix. (Histoire de la 
Colonisation Frangaise). Paris : Librairie Arthur Four- 
neau, 1898. 2 Vols. Pp. 394 ; 475. 

This is the second edition of a work the first volume of 
which received a short notice in this Review (Vol. i, p. 164). 
Since that time the work has been, we understand, crowned 
by the French Academy. It is published under the auspices 
of a society named after Dupleix, who struggled so valiantly in 
the East to build up French dominion — and failed. The 
society is carrying on an active propaganda in France with a 
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view to making the new colonial empire more successful than 
was the noble one lost in the last century. Within twenty- 
five years France has become again a great colonial power, and 
no question attracts the attention of her serious minds more 
earnestly than that of colonial expansion. Lectures are given 
all over France under the auspices of the Comit^ Dupleix, and 
it is placing its educational work on a solid basis by publishing 
a series of histories of the French colonies in the past. 
France wishes to learn success from failure. To M. Gu6nin 
has been committed the task of describing the failure in 
Canada. He would indeed hardly admit that there has been 
total failure. Have not the faith, the language, the manners of 
France been planted pel manently on the St. Lawrence? He 
claims in fact that France is essentially apt at colonization and 
that it was only betrayal by the home government that lost 
New France. 

His history of New France is not quite satisfactory. It is 
more than a history of Canada, for it includes French efforts 
in the more southerly parts of the American continent. His 
work is accurate, painstaking and readable — but it always 
gives the impression that M. Gu^nin is not quite sure of him- 
self. He quotes extensively from Ferland, Garneau, Marmier 
and others who have written about Canada, and has consulted 
a wide range of other authorities. It is curious, however, to 
find that Parkman's '* Montcalm and Wolfe " is not on his list, 
nor is Kingsford's History of Canada. His plan includes a 
sketch of the history of Canada under British rule, but he is 
always shy of authors who write in English. 

Written under such limitations the work is, inevitably, one- 
sided. It opens with a sweeping denunciation of the English 
rule of the conquered country. "Proscriptions, transport- 
ations, pillage, seizures, corruptions " (I, 75), are among the 
things not nice that the English have been guilty of. The 
expulsion of the Acadians gives occasion for more strong words 
(II, 160). Yet M. Gu^nin proves to be a veritable Balaam. 
He wishes to curse, — he can only bless, and all through his 
volumes runs a strain of admiration for English colonial suc- 
cesses that constitutes a sincere tribute to France's rival. 
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No detailed criticism of the volumes is called for. They 
hardly form an original contribution to the history of Canada. 
Perhaps exception to this statement should be made in regard 
to the chaptier relating to France's intervention in America 
when the English colonies won their independence. M. Gu6n- 
in thinks thai it would not have been difficult then to have 
recovered Canada for France, and he blames the Government 
of Louis XVI and that of Napoleon at a later time for supine- 
ness in regard to such a plan. The new American Union, as a 
matter of fact, would have struggled desperately against the 
reinstatement of their old enemy. 



Die EntdeckungS', Besiedelungs tind Entwicklungsgeschichte 
Canadas und seiner Grenzgebiete,* by Dr. W. Nederkorn, is a 
well-written article summarizing exploration and commercial 
efforts in Canada from Cartier to La V^rendrye, who died in 
1749. Dr. Nederkorn relies largely upon Kingsford's History 
of Canada. There is no evidence that he has used Parkman, 
but he has gone back to the Jesuit Relations and other original 
documents. He shows how the English took the fur trade 
away from the French by paying better prices to the Indians. 
On the other hand the French treated the Indians with great 
consideration. Christianized Indians were at once admitted 
to all the privileges of French citizenship without taking out 
special papers. This recognition of equality flattered the 
natives and strengthened the devotion to France of some of 
the tribes. Dr. Nederkorn falls occasionally into error. There 
was a school for boys at Quebec before 1668 (p. 106) ; " Louis 
de Buade Frontenac " is not correct ; Brul^, not Champlain, 
was probably the first European to see Lake Ontario (p. 95) ; 
we know more about Roberval than is implied on page 88. The 
article is, nevertheless, fairly accurate and shows considerable 
insight. 

Mr. C. W. Butterfield publishes under the auspices of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland, Ohio, a 

* Die Enideckunji^-t Besiedelungs und Entwicklungsgeschichte Canadas und 
seiner Grenzgebiete, Von Dr. W. Nederkorn. {^Deutsche Geographische Bldtter^ 
heiaasgegeben von der Geographischen Gesellschaft in Bremen, Band xxii, pp. 
S6-I24.) 
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History of Brulfs Discoveries and Explorations.* It is based 
upon a careful study of the original printed authorities. Mr. 
Butterfield is able, occasionally, to find Parkman and Mr. J. 
G. Shea in error; with Dr. Kingsford he finds more serious 
fault (for example, in the note on page 98). Brule's character 
remains somewhat shadowy, even after Mr. Butterfield's 
elucidations. He is nearly always spoken of as '' the inter- 
preter Brul^." Upon Champlain he made so slight an im- 
pression that he is never mentioned by name. Probably he 
was inferior' in education, and there was something of the 
Indian in him which kept him continually pushing further 
into the wilds. We must, perhaps, admit all that Mr. Butter- 
field claims for Brul^ — that he discovered the Great Lakes, 
Ontario, Huron and Superior, that he first explored much of 
what is now Pennsylvania, New York and Ontario. His 
" discoveries " have, however, little more significance than 
had the journeys of the Indians themselves, for Brul^ was 
inspired by none of the lofty ambitions of Champlain and the 
Jesuits to propagate European culture. His fate was tragic. 
He was clubbed to death and eaten by the Hurons in 1632. 
Mr. Butterfield's work is carefully done, but it is rather futile 
after all, for the trustworthy material is scanty. 



The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents ; Travels and Explor- 
ations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France^ idio-ijgi. 
The original French, Latin and Italian texts, with 
English translations and notes ; illustrated by portraits, 
maps, and facsimiles. Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Vols, xxxv.-liv. Cleveland : The Burrows 
Brothers Company, iSgg.t 

* History of BrulPs Discovorus and Explorations^ 1610-1626^ Mng a narrative 
of the discovtfy^ by Stephen BruU^ of Lakes Huron, Ontario and Superior, and 0/ 
his explorations {the first made by civilized man) of Pennsylvania and Westtm New 
York, also of the Prtwince of Ontario, Canada ; with a biographical notice of the 
discoverer and explorer, who was killed and eaten by savages. By Consul Wiltshire 
Butterfield. Cleveland : The Helman-Taylor Company, 1898. Pp. xiv, 186. 

tWe have not thought it necessary to occupy any part of our text with a tech- 
nical criticisin of Mr. Thwaites' edition. After a few volumes had been issued Mr. 
Paltsits, of the Lenox Library, joined the staff, and since then the bibliographical 
notes have been excellent. The instalments appear with great promptness and 
regularity, the translations are adequate, misprints rarely occur and the mechanical 
features are most praiseworthy. In a word, the series is drawing towards a success- 
ful completion. The last volume should be issued to subscribers befote the end of 
next summer. 
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When Mr, Thwaites has finished his task of editing the 
Jesuit Relations, that imposing series of seventy-three volumes 
will seem " a mighty maze, but not without a plan." A suit- 
able index, we may expect, will crown the work, and, more- 
over, when all the documents are analyzed they will reveal, 
despite the amorphous appearance which they present at first 
glance, certain clearly marked periods and phases. The 
extent of the record, rather than the complexity of its character, 
will be an obstacle to such critics as seek in reasonably brief 
terms to estimate the value of the whole collection. A striking 
unity of sentiment pervades the reports (whether personal or 
official), the material represents but few species of evidence, 
and the Relations proper so dominate the associated pieces that 
they resemble a castle round which cottages and other 
structures are grouped. These prominent features the system- 
atic reader will quickly discover for himself, and if he seeks still 
further lines of classification he will find them in the ruling 
motives which separate the successive years and decades from 
each other. Thus one chapter is formed by the early settle- 
ment at Port Royal, another by the long crusade in the Huron 
country, a third by the mission to the Iroquois, and so on to 
the death of Father Well. We make this general statement 
because in reviewing volumes xxxv-liv* a single episode will 
claim our chief attention. 

Five years after the Iroquois invaded Huronia, massacred its 
people and destroyed its Christianity, a chance came for the 
Jesuits mercifully to avenge their wrongs by attacking the 
paganism of the victors. They welcomed the opportunity and, 
beginning with the Onondagas, advanced from one tribe to 
another until even the Mohawks came within the range of 
their influence. During the period of our survey, 1649-1671, a 
thorough conversion of the Five Nations was not effected, but 
the Jesuits made more than a start and had some grounds for 
hopefulness. They at least gained a recognized position in 
regions from which they had, as a body, been excluded, and 
where one of their finest spirits, Isaac Jogues, had suffered bit- 

* Four volumes, Iv-lviii, which appeared in the latter part of 1899, ^^ not re- 
yiewed at present. They bring the series to the year 1674. 
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ter torture. The Iroquois, by virtue of their personal 
prowess and their confederate strength, rank first among the 
American Indians ; and while they surpassed their neighbours 
in force they surpassed them, too, in savagery. Perhaps the 
story of Jesuit missions about the River Hudson yields in 
interest to that of the sufferings which were braved along the 
shores of the Georgian Bay. The opening of an ideal enter- 
prise is often its most attractive part. But whether or not one 
sees in the martyrdom at St. Ignace the true dhiouement of 
heroism and tragedy, there can be no doubt that the main 
subject of the volumes which have been published this year is 
the spread of the faith among the Iroquois. 

Let us first bridge over the gap which lies between the 
death of Br^beuf and Le Moyne's journey to the Iroquois in 
1654. After the fatal raid of 1649 those Hurons who had 
escaped the tomahawk retreated to St. Joseph*s Island, and the 
mission band went with them. Writing thence to CarafiTa at 
the end of March, 1650, Ragueneau tells a pitiful tale of the 
sufferings which Frenchmen and Indians endured eveti after 
. the Iroquois retired to their own cantons. Famine followed 
slaughter, and many perished by the slow torture of starvation, 
although they tried to preserve life by eating things in com- 
parison with which acorns were a clean and wholesome diet. 
Some idea of Jesuit activity in this field may be gathered from 
the fact that sixty Frenchmen survived the final disaster; 
among them thirteen Fathers, four coadjutors and twenty-two 
donnh, 

*' As belore," says Rtgaeneau, ** the hand of God has contiDually stricken us. 
Vet we complain not, nor do we cry MUtremini nui^ saltern vos amid mi.i^ becaose 
we rather are glad, and always rejoice, for these evils by which God permits us to 
be tried result in blessing to all of as who are here, and to our Church ; and by 
them He certainly crowns us, rather than casts us down " 

This was in March. Before the end of the year Ragueneau 
returned, by order, to Quebec and became Superior for Canada 
in place of Jerome Lalemant, who shortly afterwards sailed 
for France. In his new position Ragueneau cared zealously 
for the fugitive Hurons, and successive companies of them 
settled at Quebec, on the Island of Orleans, and at other points 
within easy reach of Notre Dame des Anges. 

From 1650 to 1653 Ragueneau remained the Superior and 
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wrote the annual despatches. In the Relation for 1650-51, he 
gives an important compte rendu which shows exactly where the 
Society was represented and how the different stations flour- 
ished or languished. At this date the Jesuits supported three 
" residences " — at Sillery, Three Rivers and Montreal, min- 
istered to the Huron colony which had erown up on the Island 
of Orleans, kept open two mission posts, one at Tadoussac for 
the Montagnais, and one on the Kennebec for the Abenakis, 
and sent out Fathers more or less regularly to the wandering 
Attikamagues of the Laurentians and to a few remote savages 
who sometimes gathered at a point about 240 miles below 
Tadoussac. Thus, with the exception of the Abenakis country, 
their field had once more been narrowed to the valley of the 
St. Lawrence. 

So far as can be seen the overthrow of the Huron mission, 
which had cost so much in suffering and disappointed hope, 
did not cause futile repining. The Fathers, however severely 
they felt the blow, laboured among weak and inferior tribes 
with the same perseverance which they had shown in their 
attempts to convert a powerful nation. Two men, in particu- 
lar, deserve remembrance for what they accomplished in the 
days when all expectation of offering a whole continent ad 
majorem Dei gloriam had perished. Jacques Buteux, among 
the Attikamagues, and Gabriel Druillettes, among the Aben. 
akis, gave no sign of flagging zeal, and both had the joy 
of seeing fruit spring from beneath their hands. Neither 
name ranks among the most famous on the Jesuit ** bead-roll,** 
but each shall claim a share of our notice here. 

In the case of the Attikamagues no difficulty arose from 
the malice or obstinacy of the people. It was their wandering 
habit of life which created hardships for their priests. Rague- 
neau sums up the matter very well in saying : " The most 
laborious but also, as I believe, one of the most agreeable of 
our missions, has been that among the Attikamagues, which 
we have named ' the mission of St. Peter.' " The tribe show- 
ed great piety and gentleness, but their haunts lay among the 
desolate ridges of the Laurentian wilderness. Even there the 
Iroquois harassed them without respite or pity. Jacques 
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Buteux, the Father in charge of these peaceful nomads who 
only made war on the deer and beaver, was a Picard by birth 
and a native of Abbeville. Wretched health notwithstanding, 
he managed by dint of will power to continue his work in 
Canada for eighteen years. The Relation for 1650-51 contains 
a long journal of a trip from which he had just returned, — the 
visitation of his people in their own mountains. He started 
from Three Rivers at the end of March, and traversed the 
Laurentians when the snow was melting and a rotten sheet of 
ice still covered the lakes. Each day he was soaked to the 
skin by slush and drippings from the trees : each night the 
frost stiffened his dripping garments to the rigidity of a board. 
Even when the party killed a few beavers, Buteux could eat no 
meat on account of his Lenten vows. Yet he found a reward 
in the docility of his spiritual children. His diary of 1651 
gives the earliest detailed description of the Laurentian hills 
with which we are familiar. Topographically it is much fuller 
than Le Jeune's celebrated Relation of 1633. The next year 
Buteux returned to the same district and to martyrdom. 
Early in May, 1652, his band fell into an Iroquois ambush and 
almost all of them perished. Buteux himself was shot in three 
places, and then tomahawked. The Iroquois stripped his 
body and threw it into a river which flowed by the spot of 
the massacre. 

While duty and enthusiasm carried Buteux to his death in 
the distant north, Druillettes on the banks of the Kennebec 
also ran risk of destruction at the hands of the Iroquois. The 
power of the Five Nations was such that in the west they 
could make Huronia desolate, and in the east they could 
terrorize the Abenakis of Maine. Numbers, boldness and a 
central position rendered them the scourge of every other 
Indian race. However, the most memorable incident of 
Druillettes' mission is connected with the colonists of New 
England and only indirectly with the Iroquois. In the autumn 
of 1650 the Jesuit Father left his people for a time and went 
on a mission to Boston and Plymouth. 

The salient fact which is impressed on one by the story of 
this embassy is that since the days of Menendez and Ribaut 
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the spirit of religious hatred had been a good deal mitigated. 
Differences of racial temperament and of circumstance doubt- 
less come into play» but still Druillettes was a Jesuit, his 
Massachusetts hosts were Puritans, and both had lived the 
best part of their lives in an age when the reprisals of the 
Thirty Years War prevented party feeling from dying out. 
Although Druillettes failed to accomplish the object of his 
journey, the story of his reception is highly creditable to him- 
self and to his hosts. 

The friendliness which the authorities of Boston and Ply- 
mouth showed the Jesuit missionary can be best understood 
in the light of his position among the Abenakis. The love of 
these Indians for Druillettes brought him credit with the Eng- 
lish, to whose ears the most unusual reports came. A passage 
from the Relation of 1651-52 may stand a little out of its 
chronological order at this place, but it reflects a permanent 
disposition. Ragueneau says of Druillettes and the Abenakis : 

" They honoured him at their feasts with the viands which they ordinarily gire 
to their captains. If he went on a journey with them, the best canoe was chosen, 
and he was given the most comfortable seat ; and if he wished to ply the paddle, 
they snatched it out of his hands, saying that his occupation was to pray to God. 
* Pray for us, and we will paddle for thee, ' they would say. " 

Thus the Indians loved Druillettes, and the English, in 
turn, respected him. The Winthrop family seems to have 
honoured him especially. 

With passports from D'Aillebout, the Governor of New 
France, and accompanied by one of the leading Sillery Indians, 
Druillettes left Quebec, Sept. ist, 1650, and reached Boston, 
after a long and roundabout journey, on the 8th of December. 
His plan of resistance to the Iroquois was an ambitious one, 
in that it required the co-operation of four English settlements 
with French and Roman Catholic allies. The scheme, in a 
word, failed, but the details of the envoy's entertainment are 
well worth reading. On Dec. 13th, five days after Druillettes' 
arrival. Governor Dudley gave a formal dinner for him, at 
which the guests held counsel concerning the common danger. 
It was afterwards decided that the men of Boston could do 
nothing without the aid of their brethren. Accordingly, 
Druillettes went to Plymouth on the 21st and there received 
courteous treatment from Governor Bradford, with more en- 
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couragement than he had received at Boston. The Puritans 
were more than polite ; they were thoughtful and considerate. 
Druillettes' host in Boston provided a special room for his 
religious observances, and at Plymouth Bradford took care 
that there should be a fish dinner on Friday. But the bound- 
less hospitality of the Rev. John Eliot, the "apostle to the 
Indians, " outdoes all other proofs of civility. The passage 
runs so much better in 17th century French than in an Eng- 
lish translation that we cite the original text : 

*' Le 24 D^cembre. Je partys de PlymouUi le vingt qnatre et reTiiu par Boston 
en compaffnie da fils et da nepvea da mon diet . . . leaqaek ftyhtent poor 
moi en cnemin faisant J'arrivoy a Rosqbray FRoxbaiy] oii le ministre nomm^ 
Maistre Heliot qui enseignoit quelqaes aavages me recnit chet loi k cause qae la 
nuict me sarprenoit et me traita avec respect et affection me pria de passer fairer 
avec lay.** 

Two different types of evangelist indeed, but united by zeal 
for the welfare of the savages 1 Druillettes* visit to New 
England is a delightful interlude among so many tales of 
torture and death. 

Let us now come to the great Iroquois mission. We have 
already seen that by the ravages of the same foe the Hurons 
as an independent nation, had been exterminated, the Attikam- 
agues scattered and their shepherd killed, and Druillettes 
forced to seek aid, on behalf of the Abenakis, from the political 
rivals and religious enemies of the French. Whatever interest 
brute force inspires the Iroquois can at least claim. 

The life and death of Jogues have proved of high exemplary 
value to Christians, but neither the one nor the other can be 
said to have produced any real effect upon the Iroquois con- 
science. He first went to their land, it will be remembered, as 
a captive in 1642, and there endured tortures from which he 
barely escaped with his life. After the Dutch had rescued him 
from the Indians he returned to France, but in less than a year 
he sailed again for Quebec. Montmagny sent him as an envoy 
to the Iroquois in the spring of 1646, but he could have done 
little preaching then because of his political duties and the 
shortness of his absence from Quebec. For the third time he 
entered the Iroquois country in the autumn of 1646 — only to 
be murdered. His death occurred almost immediately after 
his arrival. It follows from the foregoing outline of Jogues' 
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several visits to the Hudson valley that he could never have 
conducted the missionary campaign in a systematic manner. 
During his captivity he baptized some infants and old people 
besides making a few proselytes, but at best his tether had 
been short. The organized attempt of the Jesuits to convert 
the Iroquois only begins in 1654.* 

The seventeen years which lie between the date of Le 
Moyne's first embassy to the Onondagas and 1671 (where volume 
liv of the series ends) may be divided into three periods: 
I., 1654-58; IL, 1659-66; III., 1667-71. The year 1658 marks 
the collapse of the Onondaga mission. From 1659 to 1666 
war raged so fiercely between the Iroquois and the French 
that the Order thought it impossible to return to the field. Then 
after Tracy's invasion the prospect brightens. The savages, 
well frightened by the burning of their crops and palisades, 
invite the priests once more, their promises of good conduct 
are believed, and at last a period of settled peace gives the 
Jesuits a chance of showing whether they can or cannot 
convert the slayers of the Flurons. 

We shall confine our attention almost wholly to the last of 
these periods, viz., to the years 1667-71. Parkman has de- 
scribed at length, and very vividly, the events which led to 
the flight of the French colony from Onondaga in 1658. The 
Jesuits had been received three years previously, not because 
the Iroquois wanted religion, but because one branch of the 
confederacy happened to be at war with the Fries. Even 
though the Onondagas suffered the presence of the mission- 
aries, their attendants, and a few other Frenchmen, the 
Mohawks continued still at war with the people of Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec. The victorious raids of their 
confederates were more than the Onondagas could bear with 
patience, and after their fear of attack from the Eries had 
passed away they planned a massacre of the foreigners. The 

*We refer to immediate results. At a later period when the fesuits were 
achieving some success among the Iroquois, they eUaly ascribed it all to the death 
of Jogues ; e.g. see Le Merder's Relation for 1668-69 (Vol. lit., p. 140) : " On doit 
apr^i \sU] Dieu la naissance de cette Eglise florissante ^ la mort et au sang du 
R^rerend P. Jogues. II Ta Ters^ au mesme lieu que commence ^ naistre ce nouTcan 
Christianisme, et il semble que nous pouvons de nos jours T^rifier en sa personne 
ces belles naroles de Tertullien, que le sang des martyrs est la semeoce des 
Chrestiens." 
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story of the medicine feast, the ensuing stupor of the savages, 
the flight of the French and their iinal escape, who that has 
read can forget ? 

The Jesuit contempt of danger can hardly be illustrated in 
a new way, but if there were no records of torture and martyr- 
dom, Le Moyne's conduct from 1659 ^o 1663 would testify to 
a rare courage. Never did the Iroquois hate the French more 
virulently than during these years, and their preparations to 
destroy the Laurentian settlements were made on a lar^e 
scale — as the effort which Dollard foiled alone proves. Yet 
Le Moyne on three occasions risked death and torture by 
going to and fro between the Onondaga or the Mohawk 
country and Quebec. In 1659 ^^ ^^^^ ^^ the Mohawks, in 
1661 he repeated the journey, and in 1662 he wintered at 
Onondaga, not returning to Quebec till the autumn of 1663. 
The purposes which led him to risk such perilous visits were 
several. Exchange of prisoners, general political negotiation, 
the spiritual needs of the captive Christians — whether French 
or Huron — and the wish of seeing whether the Fathers could 
advance their ends by a return to the post of danger, may be 
named among his principal motives. 

But what the Iroquois needed more than the two-hour 
harangues which the eloquent Le Moyne gave them was a good 
fright, and they received one in 1666 when Tracy, after Cour- 
celle's fiasco, '* came against them very terribly and forced 
them to crave mercy." The arrival of the Carignan regiment 
effected a vast change in the conditions of life along the St. 
Lawrence, and even beyond it. Tracy at the head of nearly 
1400 men assisted Le Moyne and Chaumonot to perfection. 
He killed few of the savages, because they fled, but he ravaged 
their lands and created the same impression which the equip- 
ment of a flying squadron sometimes does at the present day. 
Not only the Cayugas and Onondagas, but the Mohawks, too, 
felt the need of being on good terms with the power which 
could send such a force into the forest and drive the foe from 
his own haunts. Tracy opened a way for the Jesuits where 
his milder predecessors had failed. They could now go for- 
ward, not, indeed, with a sense of complete immunity from 
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danger, but in very tolerable security. Better still, they would 
be listened to with greater respect than before. Parkman 
furnishes an excellent preface to the restored mission in say- 
ing: "Of all the French expeditions against the Iroquois, that 
of Tracy was the most productive of good." 

As we watch the Jesuits filing back to the lake country of 
the Iroquois in the train of Tracy's victorious army, we observe 
two prominent facts. A religious post with its chapel and 
cottages arises among each of the Five Nations, and, secondly, 
the personnel of the Christian band is new. Fr^min and 
Pierron go to the Mohawks, Garnier and Milet to the 
Onondagas, Bruyas to the Oneidas, Fr^min later on to the 
Senecas, and Carheil to the Cayugas. It was a failing of the 
Society to send home over-optimistic reports, but the situation 
must have been more than usually promising in 1669-70 if Le 
Mercier opened the Relation of that year in a spirit of sincerity. 

** It is impossible to be more coDvinced than we ue, here, of the advantaf^es of 
peace, since the Tictorions arms of the King have happily procured it for as. Form- 
erly, one hardly dared ffp oat of his house, from the well-founded fear he had of see- 
ix^ himself immediately surrounded by a band of Iroquois, who overran the whole 
country. At present a missionary will go alone and without escoit from the first 
▼illage of the Iroquois to the last ; and will make, without running any danger, 
about a hundred leagues journey in the very lands of those barbarians." 

Le Mercier does not flatter himself that among races who 
find all their pleasure in burning one another such a happy 
condition will last forever, but an undoubted opportunity had 
come. 

Turning from the epitomist at Quebec to those who from 
the scene of action supply him with data, we discover, not in- 
deed any weak misgivings, but grave reasons for doubting " the 
possibility" of eventual success. Take, for example, the 
drunkenness which becomes so terrible in the villages when- 
ever the braves come home from trading with the Dutch. 
The Fathers have no influence which can be interposed be- 
tween the brandy keg and its owners. Here is a typical passage 
from the journal which Bruyas kept among the Oneidas : 

" August 16, 1669. People return from trading with sixty kegs of brandy from 
New Holland. A drunken man breaks in the door of my chapel, reproaching m^ 
for the insolence of out Frenchmen. Another strikes my companion with such 
violence that he bears the marks of it. Owing to the disorders that are prevailing 
in this village I take occasion to go on a trip around our lakes . . . Sept. 6th. 
I return with Father Pierron to Onneiont, he going on his mission to Agni^. I 
learn that during my absence the drunkards so maltreated the man who is with me, 
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that he found himself obliiired to leave and take up his abode in the fields, in order 
to avoid their insolence. We are here obliged to be ready for anything,-»for death 
as well as for a life of constant persecution. " 

Especially after a murderous foray which yielded scalps and 

prisoners, the Iroquois had proved hard to manage. The 

Hurons formerly complained that the "black robes" brought 

them defeat and smallpox. The Iroquois, on the contrary, 

when victorious over other tribes, thought themselves lords of 

the earth and cried out for another war against the French. 

In 1670 after the return of a war party Milet found the Onon- 

dagas, with the exception of Garakonti^, most intractable. Not 

only the young braves flaunted at him, but the elders from 

whom he expected countenance and aid played him false. 

"Even the elders, who ou|;ht to use all the authority that their age and expeii- 
ence give them, for keeping these dissolute young men in order, often encourage 
these disorderly habits in them, by either flattering the evil or conniving at it ; aod, 
what is still more deplorable, some have not this year maintained, when the occa- 
sion arose, all the fidelity that they had solemnly promised me. " 

Fr^min, too, among the Senecas has his plaint. His worst 
adversary is the Iroquois God — so far as there is one — the 
Dream. Other tribes of the Five Nations only pay attention 
to their principal dreams, but the Senecas, more religious, ob- 
serve all of theirs. If a man dreams that he is bathing, he 
leaps from his couch, runs to the other cabins in the village 
and calls upon his friends to throw kettles of water upon him. 
If a man dreams of buying a dog at Quebec he goes thither, 
one hundred and fifty leagues, and gets one. One man who 
dreamed that he was taken prisoner and burned, caused him- 
self next day to be bound and burned, fearing that otherwise 
he should suffer in the midst of his enemies. 

" From this," savs Fr^min, ** it is easy to judge in what peril we are every 
day, among people who will murder us in cold blood if they have dreamed of doing 
so ; and how slight needs to be an offence that a barbarian has received from some 
one, to enable his heated imagination to represent to him in a dream that he takes 
revenge on the offender." 

Carheil, among the Cayugas, describes the same kind of 
superstition and reports the very dangerous belief that baptism 
is a means of causing death. 

Such were some of the obstacles which the Jesuits met in 
the Iroquois country. They found much comfort in the per- 
sistent faith of many enslaved Hurons, in the baptism of 
infants and the aged, in the conversion of women (one of 
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whom, at least, could confute Dutch heretics), and in the pious 
professions of the warriors when they had met reverse or when 
they feared the French. But they had full knowledge of 
Iroquois treachery, and must often have doubted, though they 
never faltered. The Iroquois brave, as we see him depicted 
in these ample records, is the worst possible material out of 
which to develop the fabric of a Christian civilization. 

We could dwell with pleasure upon many other stirring 
and heroic incidents which are set down in the volumes under 
review. Bollard's effort at Long Sault is easily the first of 
them, but it does not stand alone. The growth of the colony, 
the progressof fur-trading on the one hand and of agriculture on 
the other, the attitude of the Jesuits towards Laval and the 
upbuilding of Sulpician influence at Montreal are other topics 
which might well claim attention were time and space un- 
limited. But where there is -such a wealth of material one must 
keep a single point in view, or else face the almost certain 
danger of being too nebulous. We have restricted our notice 
to the missions and to the Indian tribes, because they fill a 
far greater space in the narratives than all other subjects 
combined. 

The Great Company, being a History of the Honourable Com- 
pany of Merchants-Adventurers trading into Hudson's Bay, 
By Beckles Willson, with an Introduction by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, present Governor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. With original Drawings by 
Arthur Heming, and Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 
Toronto: The Copp, Clark Company, Limited, 1899. 
Pp. xxii, 541. 

A sentence from the author's opening chapter is an appre- 
ciation in little of the subject of his book : 

** To narrate the causes which first led to the formation of this Company, the 
contemporary interest it excited, the thrilling adventures of its early servants, of the 
wars it waged with the French and drove so valiantly to a victorious end ; its vicis- 
situdes and gradual growth ; the fierce and bloody rivalries it comlMited and eventu- 
ally overbore ; its notable expeditions of research by land and sea ; the character of 
the vast country it ruled and the Indians inhabiting it ; and last but not least, the 
stirring and romantic experiences contained in the letters and journals of the Great 
Company's factors and traders for above two centuries — such will be the aim and 
purpose of this work." 

In the early days of European occupation in North America 
the French in Canada and the Dutch in New Amsterdam 
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practically controlled the trade of the continent. English 
merchants were busy in the Orient, and from the closing years 
of the reign of Elizabeth, when the East India Company was 
forined, their sway was firmly maintained in the face of rival 
concerns chartered by other European powers. To find a 
short passage to Cathay and China by way of the Northwest 
ventures had been made before this time by Frobisher, Davis 
and others, whose memories are preserved in geographical 
names. Later came Henry Hudson, Baffin and James, whose 
explorations served to create the British right to rule the 
regions which they had explored. This right was asserted 
when it came to be expedient to give a local habitation and a 
name to a " Company of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson's Bay." French trading companies formed to operate 
in Canada had established in the seventeenth century, with 
the aid of Jesuit missionaries, a footing far to the west and 
north, along the shores of the great lakes and upon the large 
rivers, as far as the Athabasca country. They entered into 
treaties with the Indian tribes and nations, and enjoyed a 
monopoly of trade with them. Feeling secure in the enjoyment 
of their privileges, they were not inclined to risk much, nor to 
push operations far into the interior, and by this want of enter- 
prise the respect and confidence of the more daring spirits in 
their service were lost. Two of these intrepid bushrangers 
made their way back to Quebec and submitted to Jean Talon, 
the Intendant, a scheme to extend the fur trade to the shores 
of Hudson Bay. These were Medard Chouart, better known 
by his later name of Des Groseilliers, and Pierre Radisson. 
Their project was not favourably received, and after two or 
three seasons of trade upon their own account they sought to 
interest New England capital in their enterprise, the authority 
of the Dutch having, by this time, been overturned in New 
Amsterdam. But the Boston merchants bad no money to 
spare for a trading venture in the far north, where they might 
have to encounter a French foe, and they chose rather to 
despoil the Dutch of their trade with Indians nearer home. 
From Boston the two French adventurers turned to Paris, but 
only to have their hopes dashed again. In the end, however, 
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they gained the ear of the British ambassador, and through 
his good offices they were introduced to Prince Rupert in 
London, who listened to and promised his credit for their 
scheme, and a ship was engaged and fitted out for a voyage to 
Hudson Bay. This was in 1668, and in the following year 
when the boat returned to London with a good cargo of furs, 
the Prince had an easy task in persuading the King to grant a 
charter, giving to himself and his associates exclusive rights 
to trade in the territory of Rupert's Land. 

The charter of the Company bears date May 2nd, 1670. It 
was a political as well as a trading company, and its powers 
of local administration were supreme, except for certain rights 
of appeal to England. For two long centuries this Hudson's 
Bay Company was permitted to occupy and dominate the largest 
and best portion of Canada, as a preserve from which all 
traders and settlers excepting the servants and retainers of the 
Company might be rigidly excluded, and from which they were 
excluded. 

The account given by Mr. Willson of the origin of the Com- 
pany and of its relation to English affairs is interesting, and much 
of it is new. But in the looseness of its style, in its inaccuracies, 
even in its misprints, the book bears upon every page the evi- 
dence of haste and carelessness. The accents on French words 
are omitted ; some sentences will not parse (" They had repre- 
sented as making an enormous fortune and leading an idle life, 
he who could point proudly etc.,** p. 243). The index is too 
bad for serious criticism. Mr. Willson describes a son of V6r- 
endrye as being slain by the Sioux, and on the same page he 
tells us that V^rendrye's eldest son was sent a little later to 
the Missouri country. It so happens that the eldest son was 
the one who had been already killed. Dozens of other mis- 
takes could be cited. 

Mr. Willson has had access to the journals and other re- 
cords of the Company, and the Introduction, written by Lord 
Strathcona andMount Royal, shows that he enjoyed the good- 
will of the Governor. He could have used his opportunities 
to much better purpose. It is to be regretted that he has not 
discussed more fully the affairs of the Company in Canada, 
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while we could have spared anything more than a summary 
of Franklin's and other Arctic voyages. There is time still, 
however, for much needed improvements. We understand 
that an English edition in two volumes will appear soon. Mr. 
Willson can do good historical work, — he has a light touch 
and an easy style. He must, however, shake off the haste and 
carelessness of the journah'st, if he is to be taken seriously as 
an historian. 

Something should be said about the mechanical make-up 
of the book. The binding is attractive, but disillusion begins 
when the volume is opened. The quality of the paper is good ; 
Canadian publishers of reputation would not venture now to 
use the wretched paper that was " good enough for Canada '• 
a few years ago. Our quarrel is with the illustrations. It is 
doubtful if historical truth is served by mixing up contemporary 
prints with modern fancy pictures; Mr. Heming's illustra- 
tions are, however, admirable, although the Union Jack 
appears in the evacuation of Fort Nelson, which occurred 
before the union. Most of the other pictures are atrocious. 
The sources from which the prints are taken are often not 
acknowledged. Those reproduced from " Picturesque 
Canada*' have been uniformly spoiled. The portrait of 
Alexander Henry, enlarged from that appearing in his own 
journals, with others enlarged in the same way, and the repro- 
ductions of engravings fi:om Hearne and other travellers are 
all badly done. We hope that the time is not far distant when 
respectable publishers will be punished in their business 
interests for giving their imprimatur to such work as this. The 
blame is surely theirs and not the author's. 



Professor George Bryce in The Further History of Pierre 
Esprit Radisson* gives, as the result of investigations at the 
British Museum and at the head offices of the Hudson's Bay 
Company in London, information about Radisson hitherto un- 
known. A Frenchman by birth, Radisson settled in Canada 
and entered upon an adventurous life. In 1664 he engaged in 

• Tks Further History of PUrre Esprit Radision, By Rev. Dr. George Bryce. 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 2nd series, vol. iv, pp. 53-66.) 
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the English service and six years later made his first voyage to 
Hudson Bay for the newly organized Hudson's Bay Company. 
In 1674 he returned to the French service and waged active 
war against the English, but in 1684 he again is in the service 
of the Hudson's Bay Company and hitherto nothing has been 
known of his career after 1686. Professor Bryce now shows 
that he lived until 1710, for up to that time he was in receipt 
of a pension of 3^50 a year from the Company. Mr. Beckles 
Willson, in the volume reviewed above, describes Radisson's 
share in the work of the great Company. At heart he was 
apparently always a Frenchman, and his family remained 
finally in Canada. 



M, Benjamin Suite's La Mort de Cavelier de la Salle * is a 
lucid summary of events, arranged chronologically, and based 
upon a study of the papers published by M. Margry, whose six 
volumes are a mine of information about Canadian history. 
M. Suite complains that M. Margry's documents are badly 
arranged, and that he has been able to discover the truth only 
when he analyzed them in chronological order — which involved 
great labour. His paper is in some degree an attack upon La 
Salle, and he charges M. Margry with having deliberately 
dispersed the documents through his volumes so that La Salle's 
defects might be hid. It is difficult to understand how a care- 
ful student could be deceived by such a device. M. Suite 
blames the exploration fever which, when Canada had but 
eight thbusand European inhabitants, led eight hundred of her 
best sons into the remote wilderness. He thinks that La 
Salle was a man quite incapable of conducting any enterprise 
with success, and that as a pioneer standing before an empty 
background he has become a hero of legend rather than of 
history. It should be said that M. Suite is never quite happy 
unless he is destroying preconceived notions ; at the same time 
he is a writer who must be reckoned with. His condem- 
nation of La Salle as a dreamer does not prevent his seeing 
the pathos of the tragic scene in the wilds of Texas two 

*La M^rt de Cavdier de la Salle, Par Benjamin Suite. (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, and series, vol. iv, pp. 3-32.) 
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centuries ago, when Frenchmen murdered their own country- 
men. We have heard lately of a similar tragedy in Africa, and 
of French officers shooting down their fellows. Is there any 
pyschological connection between the two scenes ? A nemesis 
followed the murderers of La Salle. Suicide, murder or slav- 
ery among the Indians and the Spaniards overtook every one 
of the band that shared in it. M. Suite says grimly : 

" There have been on the stage tiaeedies in which nearly all the chaimcters 
perished by a violent death, and criticism has refused to tolerate them, became they 
seemed to go beyond what could possibly be true" (p. 25). 

He is careful to point out that no Canadians had a share 
in the murders. 



M. Napoleon Legeudre's article on Frantenac * is based largely 
upon a study of M. Lorin's able book " Le Comte de Front- 
enac," and has apparently involved no original research. It is, 
in fact, a popular summary, and it may be doubted whether the 
Royal Society is well advised in publishing papers of this kind. 
Underlying M. Legendre's study is the desire to champion 
Frontenac against attacks made upon him, especially in eccle- 
siastical circles. He thinks that Frontenac, supported from 
France even in a moderate degree, would have been able to 
drive the English from both Boston and New York. Perhaps ; 
— but the English colonies would have been extremely difficult 
to kill. 

Un episode de T Histoire du Tliidtre au Canada {1694) t by 
the Abb^ Auguste Gosselin, is mainly concerned with the well 
known struggle between Frontenac and the Church authorities 
about the representation of Moli^re's Tartufe at Quebec. M. 
Gosselin gives an interesting sketch of the history of the drama 
in Canada prior to this time. The first play appears to have 
been put on the stage in 1646. It was the Cid of Corneille, 
and so highly was it approved of that the Jesuit priests took 
their share of the acting. M. Gosselin commends them for 
their freedom from Jansenist narrowness. It was another mat- 

* Frontenac, Par Napoleon Legendre. (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, and series, vol. iv, pp. 37-52.) 

iUn Apisode de P Histoire du Tkidtre au Caneuia {16Q4). Par I'Abb^ Auguste 
Gosselin. (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, and series, vol. !▼, pp. 
53-72.) 
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ter, a few months later, when there was a play which in- 
cluded a ballet. The priests held aloof and ecclesiastical 
opinion soon condemned plays altogether. Saint- Vallier, who 
became second Bishop of Quebec, shows, in 1685, Puritan fer- 
vour against the drama : 

*' To pUy Uie part of a character in a comedy is not consistent with the Christ- 
ian profession ; to declaim verses before the world like an actress, no matter how 
edifying their matter may be, is not seemly ; much less is it so when boys and girls 
are permitted to declaim together" (p. 56). 

When Frontenac returned to Canada as Governor the 
Church no longer had everything its own way. One Mareuil, 
according to ecclesiastical accounts a blasphemous person, 
inspired Frontenac with the idea of reproducing Molifere's 
Tartufe. Already in France Bourdaloue and others had con- 
demned this play and Saint- Vallier promptly took alarm. He 
hurried off to see Frontenac, met him by chance on the way 
and at once opened the subject. So full of zeal was he that 
he offered to repay to Frontenac the expenses already incurred. 
Frontenac accepted the offer on the spot ; the hundred pistoles 
were paid over, and Tartufe, M. Gosselin thinks, was not played 
at Quebec. A pretty conflict sprang out of the incident, how- 
ever. At the instance of the Church the Sieur de Mareuil was 
arrested for blasphemy and thrown into prison. Frontenac 
took up his cause, and there was a long dispute which was 
finally referred to Louis XIV. Frontenac, in the end, had to 
meet the charge of accepting a bribe to abandon the play. 

Mr. F. C. Wiirtele, an engineer, writes of the loss of The 
King's Ship L'Orignal, sunk at Quebec 1750,^ The incident 
throws a good deal of light, incidentally, upon affairs in Can- 
ada. La Jonqui^re was Governor and Bigot Intendant. The 
ship was a large one for the time, being nearly two hundred 
feet long. She sank when she was launched, and it is amusing 
to see the anxiety of both Governor and Intendant to convince 
the French Court that, whoever might be at fault, they were 
not to blame. We see, too, that their chief care is to stand 
well with the home authorities ; the efficient rule of the colony 
is a secondary matter. The dearness of provisions in Canada 

♦ The Kin^s Ship, ''VOrignal," sunk ta Quebec, 17SO. By Fred. C. Wurtelc. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, and series, vol. iv, pp. 67-76). 
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made the contract for the ship ruinous to her builder. Her 
oak timbers came from what is now the State of New York, 
her rigging from France, while much of the iron work was 
probably done at the forges at Three Rivers. When launched 
she had a tremendous drop into the water, which probably 
broke her back. The arrangements for mooring her were 
defective and she drifted down with the tide, grounded on a 
reef opposite Cape Diamond, stove in her side and sank. Had 
there been an anchor on the ship herself she might have been 
saved. Ultimately she was partially floated, only to sink in 
deeper water. The wreck had been a danger to shipping for 
a hundred and twenty-eight years when it was finally removed 
in 1878, under Mr. Wiirtele's supervision. The story is now 
told for the first time from papers found in the Department of 
the Marine at Paris. 



^ La Guerre de Sept Ans. Histoire Diplomatique et Militaire, 
Les Dihuis. Par Richard Waddington. Paris: Firmin, 
Didot et Cie., 1899. Pp. 752. 

Fortunately for historical literature M. Waddington has 
decided to proceed with the work which he began three years 
ago. The publication in 1896 of his Louis XV et le Renverse- 
ment des AUianus gave promise of still greater things, and this 
happy augury is now fulfilled by the appearance of a first 
volume on the Seven Years' War. How quickly both books, 
Le Renversement and Les Debuts, have found recognition in 
England may be gathered from the preface to Dr. A. W. 
Ward's Ford Lectures at Oxford on "Great Britain and 
Hanover." No question can be raised concerning M. Wad- 
dington's general merits as a writer of political history, and, 
in particular, the skill with which he unravels a diplomatic 
tangle is most admirable. Even if we could forget the clear- 
ness of vision which he has already brought to bear on the 
relations between Kaunitz and the Court of Versailles, his 
review of the European situation in the spring of 1757 and his 
account of the negotiations which followed the Convention of 
Kloster Zeven, would place him in the same rank with Droysen, 
Arneth and Sorel. 
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This, however, is not the place for an extended criticism of 
Les Debuts, since only one chapter of the book is allotted to 
Canada. The title implies a limited survey, and accordingly 
one is not surprised to find that the European part of the 
narrative is carried only a little beyond the battle of Leuthen. 
The American part is correspondingly curtailed. Beginning 
with the arrival of Montcalm it ends virtually at the capture 
of Fort William Henry, although a few concluding pages 
explain the causes of increasing hostility between Montcalm 
and Vaudreuil. The total number of pages is 752, of which 
Canada receives 60, or less than one-twelfth. It will be seen 
at once from this great disproportion between the German 
and the American sections of the work that the latter is treated 
merely as a pendant to the former. Indeed, M. Waddington 
opens Chapter V, entitled "6v6nements d'Am^rique," in terms 
which explain that the " French and Indian war" plays but a 
subordinate part in his scheme. 

" Avant d'entamer le tMt des grands ^v^nemeDts militatres qui enront I'AUe- 
magne pour th^tre en 1757, il conviendm de jeter an coup d'oeil tur les 
incidents de la guerre coloniale dans rAm^rtque du nord, qui avait ^t^ le point de 
depart du conilit enrop^en. Pour ne pas grosstr outre mesure rimportance relative 
des faits qui de principaux ^taient devenus accessoires, nous serons oblig^ de nous 
contenter d'un resume succinct." 

But he makes partial amends for his brevity by calling the 
forest war *' une lutte h^roYque," and by giving in a long note 
a list of the chief authorities for it. 

M. Waddington has been much impressed by the difficul- 
ties of campaigning on this continent and also by the success- 
ful adaptation of Montcalm, his staff and the regular troops, to 
the strange conditions which they found. When Rigaud 
marched to Fort William Henry in the winter of 1757, he 
took with him, besides 600 habitants and 300 savages, 500 
soldiers who had recently come from France and were uninur- 
ed to the climate. For six weeks these men slept like the 
natives on snow and ice, eating short rations and carrying 
their heavy packs with perfect gaiety. On the other hand, 
M. Waddington gives Vaudreuil and Rigaud credit for their 
large share in the success of the expedition against Oswego. 
Moreover, he quotes with complete impartiality Montcalm's 
despatches to the Colonial Office against Vaudreuil, and Vau- 
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dreuil's despatches against Montcalm. He notices the celebrat- 
ed fend between the French and the Canadians, explains its 
causes and estimates its results, while himself standing com- 
pletely outside the " cyclonic zone." 

Like everything which M. Waddington has written, the 
Canadian portion of this book represents study at first hand 
and is in no sense a bit of perfunctory " padding." Still it is 
so concise that those who are familiar with what already exists 
will find it chiefly valuable as a strong and suggestive review 
of well-known facts. We are here speaking of its strictly local 
aspects. When it comes to a correlation of Canadian with 
European events our praise must be more emphatic, for the 
many-sidedness of the Seven Years' War has never been better 
presented ; in our opinion it has never been presented so well. 
The chief fault which can be found with M. Waddington's fifth 
chapter is its too great reliance upon French sources at points 
where there are also accounts written from the English stand- 
point. Thus, for the massacre at Fort William Henry he goes 
to Roubaud, Desandrouins and Malartic, without supplement- 
ing their evidence by the statements of Webb, Frye and Carver. 

Altogether M. Waddington has been very successful in his 
treatment of Canadian affairs. According to his scheme of 
values the trans-Atlantic war of 1757 is a minor matter. 
Starting with such a conception it must have been a delicate 
task to write for a work of erudition one brief, subsidiary 
chapter which should not be branded with marks of haste and 
superficiality. We feel sure that no reader of M. Waddington's 
excursus on the Canadian war of 1757 will find in it either of 
these defects. 



The little volume General Orders, 1757, * was well worth 
printing. The catalogue of routine orders seems at first un- 
inviting, but is not really so. General Phineas Lyman was in 
command of a contingent raised in Connecticut, and the Or- 
ders furnish a good picture of the state of efficiency and discip- 
line in such a corps. Sanitary matters were carefully and 

* General Orders of tjs*j^ issued by the Earl ef Loudoun and Pkineoi Lyman in 
the Campaign against the French, New York : 1899. Pp. 144. 
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intelligently looked after. Discipline was preserved with some 
severity ; more than once we have the grim orders to parade 
for execution, — desertion and theft being the offences most 
severely punished. Lieutenant Noles, a somewhat boastful 
officer of the Massachusetts Regiment, said openly that the 
Massachusetts soldiers might stay at Fort Edward or go home, 
as they pleased, and that no one had power to interfere with 
them. He was promptly tried by court-martial and condemn- 
ed to have his sword broken over his head at the full parade of 
the Massachusetts Regiment, to be banished from the camp 
and dismissed the service. Thus were colonial officers taught 
to see the limitations of personal liberty which military service 
involved. As a result of a quarrel, one officer is condemned to 
ask another's pardon at the head of the regiment. Sentries 
found asleep at their posts were to suffer death. Compared 
with the laxity at Louisbourg the English force at Fort Ed- 
ward was under a very strict riginu. This too, was in the 
face of defeat, for these Orders cover the period in which the 
French captured Fort William Henry only eighteen miles 
away, and the Indians massacred the English prisoners. 



Le Marquis de Montcalm et les dernihes ann/es de la Colonie 
Frattfaise au Canada {1756-1766), Par le R. P. F. Martin 
de la Compagnie de J^sus. Quatrifeme Edition illustr^e. 
Paris : T6qui, 1898. Pp. 342. 

Montcalm. Par Eugene Gu^nin. Preface de Gabriel Bon- 
valot. (Les Hommes d' Action.) Paris : Augustin Chal- 
lamel, 1898. Pp. 127. 

Father Martin's book was first published anonymously 
under a somewhat different title some thirty years ago. No 
attempt has been made to bring the present edition up to date. 
The republication shows, however, a revived interest in Mont- 
calm. The second book is new. It is by the author of La 
Nouvelle France^ and is published, like that work, under the 
auspices of the Comity Dupleix. The volume is one of a cheap 
French series of " Men of Action." M. Gu^nin's work is 
carefully done. He gives no references to authorities, but it 
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is not apparent that he has done more than consult the more 
obvious ones. M. Gabriel Bonvalot in a rather wordy preface 
emphasizes the value of deeds. 

Montcalm was unfortunate in regard both to the situation 
in Canada and to that in France Facing forces which out- 
numbered him six-fold or more, he received but one reinforce- 
ment of five hundred men from France. The position of the 
French in America was in some ways curiously like that of the 
Boers in South Africa. Numerically inferior and cut off from 
almost all outside help they were yet by skilful leadership able 
to check and defeat their assailants who attacked along four 
lines of approach, under indifferent or incompetent generals. 
Repeated reverses at last stirred up the British nation. Public 
opinion demanded that Pitt should be called to office. He 
was given a free hand, chose competent men, and finally 
brought the campaign to a successful termination. It would 
seem almost as if there is a fixed psychology of British military 
action — over-confidence, incompetence leading to reverses, 
then a national uprising and victory won slowly and laboriously. 

The ultimate result in North America was never really in 
doubt. Montcalm was fighting a losing battle, and even at 
the height of temporary victory he knew it. His only hope 
was in strong support from France, and this was deliberately 
refused to him. As the campaign continued Montcalm seems 
to have understood what his own fate was to be, but he never 
flinched from meeting the foe with his best skill — and we know 
t4iat he drove Wolfe almost to despair. No public opinion in 
France called for his rescue, and the Government was busy 
with other things. M. Gu^nin reprints a letter from the Min- 
ister Berryer to the Duchesse de Mortemart, who had asked 
for promotion for Vauquelin, a mariner greatly distinguished 
in the defence of Quebec. It shows the spirit of the French 
administration : 

" Madame, I know quite well that M. Vauqaelin has served the King marrel- 
loasly well and is a hero; but he is not a born gentleman, and I have to meet the 
demands of a great number of officers of high fiunily. He was trained in the 
merchant service : let him return to it" (p. 120). 

This is not the treatment that encourages patriotism, and 
the wonder is that men like Vauquelin served their country as 
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they undoubtedly did. Two thousand two hundred French 
soldiers, after the capitulation at Montreal, sailed from Canada, 
''that land where they had fought so valiantly, under whose 
sod three-quarters of their companions, fallen upon the field of 
battle, slept the eternal sleep" (p. 127). M. Gu^nin's story is 
a sad tragedy told with some literary charm. 



From Cromwell to Wellington : Twelve Soldiers. Edited by 
Spenser Wilkinson. London : Lawrence & BuUen, 
1899. Pp- x"» 508. (Pp. 127-172: Wolfe, by General 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B.) 

James Wolfe deserves a place among the twelve eminent 
soldiers of the Empire whose genius and achievements alike 
have marked them out as the most illustrious of British com- 
manders during the period extending from the beginning of the 
great Civil War to the death of Wellington. Indeed, he may 
be fairly ranked among the first six. Sir Archibald Alison is 
an officer of experience and distinction, who frankly acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Parkman, Wright, and Bradley for 
the basis of his narrative. He has succeeded in giving in less 
than fifty pages a very satisfactory and adequate sketch of 
Wolfe's career. The trivialities of biography are kept well in 
the background, and he is not unduly eulogistic. His style is 
direct and unpretentious. There is of course no attempt at 
original research, and nothing is actually added to our know- 
ledge of the period. 

When Wolfe entered the army, as a boy of fifteen, he was 
not prepossessing in manner or appearance, and, if his por- 
traits are to be trusted, time did little to improve these defects. 

*^ His shoulders were narrow, his limbs long and awkward. He was tall for his 
age (he ultimately grew to over six feet), his forehead and chin were receding, his 
nose pointed and slightly turned up, and he had then very decided red hair." 

His oddities of manner were so marked that strangers even 
doubted his sanity. An anecdote of venerable antiquity has 
been resurrected for his benefit in this connection. 

"Oneof the King's ministers could not understand him at all, and told the 
Kirg that Wolfe was mad. ' Mad is he ? ' replied the monarch, < then I hope he 
i»ill bite some others of my generals.'" 
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Entire justice is done by General Alison to Wolfe's amax- 
ing modesty and absolutely unselfish devotion to duty, of which 
a letter to his uncle, announcing his unexpected appoint- 
ment to the command of the expedition against Quebec, fur- 
nishes such remarkable evidence. 

" I am to act a greater part ia this busiaets, " he wrote, ** than I vished or 
detired. The backwardness of some of the older officers has in some measore 
forced the Government to come down so low. I shall do my best and leave the 
Test to fortnne, as perforce we most when there are not the most commanding abil- 
ities. If I have health and constitution enough for the campaign I shaU think my- 
self a Incky man. What happens afterwards is of no great eonwqnenoe. " 

But he was endowed with a degree of courage, energy, and 
tenacity of purpose that alone made success possible in an 
enterprise of extreme difficulty. Even when quite dispirited 
by repeated checks and enfeebled by disease he never revealed 
his depression in his conversation or manner. 

The details of the final struggle on the Plains of Abraham 
are sufficiently well known to all readers of Parkman's glowing 
pages. Sir Archibald Alison's description of the bloody 
half hour of conflict that decided the fate of New France is 
suggestive, though perhaps not very happily worded : 

" On came the French right gallantly, but it was not until the English hsd 
received the rolling fire of the whole front rank of the hostile infantry and until they 

were so close that in the glare of battle they could distinguish ^^^ — •-'• ' 

their opponents' eyes» that the command to fire rang out. 



were so close that in the glare of battle they could distinguish even the whites of 
their opponents' eyes» that the command to fire rang out. In those days the 
battle formation was three deep, and terrible indeed was that discharge. Before it. 



the Frendi were pressing on in perfect order ; when it was over nothing remained 
in the English front but huge gaps in the French ranks, interspersed by groups of 
struggling, shrieking, dying men. In vain Montcalm endeavoured to rally his 
broken ranks. The panic amongst his troops was too great. The English aoldiers 
stood calm and reloaded. Then Wolfe, springing to the front, ordered the whole 
line to advance. Delivering a withering volley, the British rushed on, with Wolfe 
himself leading. The French could not await the shock. They broke, and soon 
the whole plain was covered with a mass of fugitives making for the outworks of 
Quebec." 

General Alison prefers to write Rochfort for Rochefort, 

Louisburg for Louisbourg, and Browne for Brown. These 

are trivial matters, but such errors as Point Levy for Pointe 

Levi, Dracour for Drucour, and Sir William Johnston for Sir 

William Johnson, are too serious to be unnoticed. 

Ernest Cruikshakk. 
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The chapter on "The Empire" in Professor Gold win 
Smith's United Kingdom* contains a masterly summary of the 
political evolution of Canada since the British conquest. It 
may be said, he thinks, to include that of all the rest of the 
British colonies, since in Canada the battle for self-government 
has been fought and won and the other parts of the Empire 
have shared the Canadian heritage. Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks 
that, but for the Loyalists, to whom she was bound in honour, 
Great Britain might have yielded to those who urged her to 
withdraw from North America after 1782. The constitution 
of 1791 was really the extension to Canada of the system of 
government then prevailing in England ; what made Canada 
in the end discontented was that while England passed on in- 
to something better, the successive governors struggled to pre- 
serve here the system of George III when it had become an 
anachronism. Some of Mr. Goldwin Smith's phrases are 
particularly happy. The form of government in Canada " is 
that of a nation with a federal structure" ; he compares this 
with a ** federation proper," which is a union for certain pur- 
poses of states fundamentally independent of each other. The 
struggle in 1837 was not properly a rebellion but rather a "civil 
war " ; the American Executive irresponsible to the Chambers 
is, under a system of party government, " a manifest misfit." 
Of the status of Canada he says : 

** A commnnity living under a constitution imposed by external authority, and 
without the power of peace and war can hardly be said yet to have attained the 
status of a nation." (II : p. 404). 

No doubt there is still something wanting to make citizen- 
ship in Canada equal to that of the United Kingdom. It is 
better, however, to aim to become like Saxony in the Ger- 
manic Confederation than like Belgium, small and uninfiuential 
as an independent state. 



The Slave in Canada. By T. Watson Smith, D.D. (Collec- 
tions of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, Volume x, 
pp. 1-161.) 

*7^ C/ntied Kingdom^ A PolUUal HisUtry. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1899. In Two Volumes. Pp. xii, 650; vi, 
482. 
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The Loyalists and Slavery in New Brunswick. By T. Allen 
Jack, Q.C., D.C.L. (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, Second Series, Volume iv, pp. 137-186.) 

The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom. By Wil- 
bur H. Siebert, Associate Professor of European His- 
tory in Ohio State University. With an Introduction 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History in Harv- 
ard University. New York : The Macmillan Company, 
1898. Pp. xiii, 478. 

These titles supplement one another. The first and 
second are mainly concerned with slavery as an institution in 
Canada, the last with Canada as a land in which no slave could 
exist. Dr. Watson Smith's book forms Volume x of the Col- 
lections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society and is a worthy 
addition to an admirable series. The literary style is attract- 
ive and the book has not a dull page. The subject too is new, 
for slavery in Canada has only now found its historian, Mr. 
J. C. Hamilton has paid much attention to it, but the result 
of his studies is embodied in more or less fugitive articles. Dr. 
Watson Smith's book will be probably for many years the 
standard work for reference. 

Canada, in this century the final station of the " Under- 
ground Railroad " to freedom, was not always the desired goal 
of the enslaved. In New France Indian captives were held 
as slaves, and Louis XIV formally authorized in 1689 the in- 
stitution of negro-slavery in Canada, with a humane warning 
to be careful lest the severe climate should destroy the negroes. 
During the French regime the later work of the " Underground 
Railroad " was anticipated, for the Abb^ Picquot in 1751 found 
on the northern shore of Lake Ontario a negro slave escaped 
from Virginia. It seems almost incredible that he could have 
made the long journey through the tangled forests of those 
days. When the French in Canada capitulated to the British 
forces in 1760 it was provided that slavery should not be 
interfered with, and this seems to indicate that it was of some 
importance to the French. Already, however, in Nova Scotia, 
which had remained British territory since 1713, slavery was 
an established institution. With great industry Dr. Smith has 
hunted out in old newspapers, wills and other documents re- 
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ferences to slavery which read strangely now. In 1752, only 
three years after Halifax was founded, this advertisement ap- 
peared in the Halifax Gazette : 

** Just imported, and to be sold bj Joshvt Mtager, at Major Lockman's ttore in 
Halifax, several negro slaveiy as follows : A woman aged thirty-five, two boys aged 
twelve and thirteen respectively, two of eighteen, and a man aged thirty " (p. 10). 

Later advertisements of sales are numerous. We realize 
the changed conditions when we find " a negro boy and girl," 
" two well-grown negro girls," " a negro wench named Thurs- 
day," ** a negro boy named John Fame," and other human 
beings classitied in the sale lists with such articles as ''a 
puncheon of cherry brandy," " two hogsheads of rum " and 
" two coach horses." Not only at Halifax but at Quebec, 
Montreal and Toronto are records of similar sales. As late as 
1800, the Gazette, published at York (Toronto), announced as 
for sale 

" ' A healthy strong negro woman, about thirty years of age,' who understood 
* cooking, laundry, and the taking care of pantry^, and could also ' dress ladies' 
hair '"(p. 47). 

British rule in Canada thus did not interfere with the 
institution of slavery. The coming of the Loyalists added 
greatly to the number of slaves. One family brought as many 
as twenty negroes who were soon a dead weight upon the 
hands of their masters, for Canadian conditions did not favour 
slave labour. A good many slaves were sent out of the coun- 
try. In 1784 John Wentworth shipped nineteen negro slaves 
to a relative in Guiana. They were baptized en itiasse in St. 
Paul's Church, Halifax, before being sent away. Some of 
them appear to have been purchased for exportation. 

Slavery was in any case a declining institution in Canada. 
Lord Mansfield's famous decision of 1772 which made the 
slave free as soon as his foot touched the soil of Britain did 
not, strictly speaking, apply to Canada, but it asserted princi- 
ples which Canadian judges might and did choose to apply 
within their jurisdictions. Property in slaves became inse- 
cure ; the "prices fell, and by the end of the century the whole 
system was on its last legs. The British Government in 1790 
especially recognized the right of Loyalists to bring their 
slaves into Canada. Governor Simcoe denounced this mea- 
sure, and declared that he would not recognize its validity. 
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Chief Justice Osgoode also used his influence against slavery, 
and it died out in the first year of this century without any 
formal enactment against it. Canadian slavery was always of 
a mild type. The slave's life was protected by the law as 
fully as was the freeman's ; a slave might hold property and he 
could sue his master for ill-treatment. If we compare this 
with the rigour of the laws of Virginia, for instance, we shall 
see that slavery in Canada was hardly worthy of the name. 

Dr. Allen Jack's paper on slavery in New Brunswick is, in 
reality, only a detailed account of the proceedings connected 
with the alleged slave, Nancy Morton, in the years 1799 and 
1800. It was claimed that Nancy could not legally be held as 
a slave ; there was a two days' hearing of the case, and in the 
end the judges disagreed. The full brief of the case is printed 
together with other documents. The result of the trial was 
not decisive, but after it slavery became more insecure than 
ever, and soon disappeared. The paper is rather dififuse. 

The most creditable feature of Canada's association with 
slavery is touched upon in Dr. Watson Smith's book, but is 
described with great fulness in The Underground Railroad. 
Fugitive slaves pursued on their way northwest sometimes 
suddenly disappeared. A slave-owner had almost run down 
one who thus vanished, and he declared that '' the nigger must 
have gone off on an underground road." This appears to be 
the most likely origin of the term " Underground Railroad.'^ 
Friends of the negroes hid them in their houses, carried them 
concealed in loads of hay, in pedlars' wagons, even in supposed 
funeral processions, as they worked their way to Canada and 
freedom. Nothing more honourable to mankind is recorded than 
the efforts of thousands of men and women to help those poor 
creatures. It was done at great risks. Some of the " con- 
ductors " and " station-masters " on the " Underground 
Railroad " paid heavy fines or spent years in prison. Million- 
aires and poor farmers alike joined in the task, with the result 
that many thousands of negroes found a home in Camida. 

The work began about the time of the War of 1812 and 
continued until the final extinction of slavery in the United 
States by Lincoln's proclamation. Many of the negroes who 
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came to Canada, after establishing homes, went back secretly 
to the South to guide their relatives aod friends to the land of 
freedom. A negro woman, Harriett Tubman, who, however, 
did not settle in Canada, was the most conspicuous of those 
who led her own people out of slavery, and she became famous 
as the negro " Moses.'* John Brown, the abolitionist, who was 
banged for his attack on the arsenal at Harper's Ferry, con- 
ducted a party from Missouri to Canada. Three weeks were 
spent upon the journey. The expedition was made openly and 
defiantly, assailants were beaten off, and one man was killed. 
The attitude of the Canadian Government was always friendly 
to the negroes. They were humanely treated and were given 
at once full political equality with white men. The Customs 
officers connived at admitting their effects labelled " fugitive 
goods " free of duty. The British Government in 1827 firmly 
declined to make any agreement to surrender fugitive slaves. 

The aim of the Canadian authorities was to settle the 
negroes upon the land. This was only partially successful. 
The isolation of rural life amid Canadian conditions was not 
suited to the negro temperament. They drifted into the 
towns and cities. It is hard to estimate their numbers, but 
certainly there were not seventy thousand, the number some- 
times stated. The earlier censuses were inaccurate, and now 
it is too late to ascertain numbers definitely ; probably, however, 
the lower estimates are the correct ones. In some respects 
the negroes have disappointed their friends, but it may be 
said of them as a class that they are decent and law-abiding, 
if not particularly progressive citizens of Canada. They came 
in days when liberty was supposed to have some magical power 
of its own, independent of effort and education. If time has 
sobered those who expected too much it remains true 
that the passion to be free is one of the strongest in mankind. 
Here is a picture drawn by a plain man without enthusiasm : 

'* Captain Chapman, the commander of a vessel on Lake Erie in i860, was 
requested bry two acqnaintanoes at Cleveland to pat ashore on the Canada side two 
persons who were, of coarse, fn^tives, and he gives the following account of the 
landing : ' While they were on my vessel I felt kttle interest in them, and had no 
idea that the love of liboly as a part of man's nature was in the least possible degree 
felt or understood by them. Before entering Buffalo harbour, I ran in near the 
Canada shore, manned a boat, and landed them on the beach. They said '* Is this 
Canada ? " I said *' Yes, there are no slaves in this country." Then I witnessed a 
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scene I shall never fo/get. They seemed tu be transformed ; a new light shone in 
their eyes, their tongnes were loosed, they laughed and cried, prayed and sang 
praises, feU npon the ground and kissed it, hugged and kiiMd each other, cryins 
" Bress de Lord ! Oh, I'se freel)efore I die 1 "^^ (p. 197). 

Both Dr. Watson Smith and Professor Siebert furnish 
little material for adverse criticism. Dr. Smith has ased many 
original documents, and one regrets sometimes that the source 
of his information is not given with more precision. Professor 
Siebert's book is immaculate in this respect. He has gathered 
material from manuscript diaries and other unprinted sources, 
from oral statements, as well as from the immense printed 
literature of the subject, and we always know on what author- 
ity his statements are based. 



The Annual Transactions of the United Empire Loyalists' 
Association of Ontario* for the year ending March 9th, 1899, 
is a small volume of much interest. The Association is doing 
useful work. This report contains some original material 
for the history of the tragic upheaval which caused so many 
British subjects to abandon homes and property in the revolt- 
ed English colonies and face great hardships in the wilds of 
Canada. Two notes by a member of the Beverley Robinson 
family illustrate what the Loyalists gave up. Beverley House, 
built in 1750, a beautiful mansion on the Hudson, was the 
country seat of Colonel Beverley Robinson. 

" At you walk throuj^h the broad entrance-hall of Beverley House, noting the 
elaborate design of its staircase and the stae and finish of its stately apartments, you 
are forcibly impressed with the refined taste which guided the architect. It was 
fashioned according to the prevailing style of the country seats in England of that 
period. The peculiar carving and carious tiles indicate the Dutch birthright of the 
accomplished Udy who puresided over its rise and progress ; while the gardens, lawn, 
Iruit-orchard, highly cultivated fields and great deer parks were more fit surround- 
ings for the military scholar and Englishman '* (p. 93). 

This description was written before Beverley House was 
destroyed completely by a fire a few years ago. Craigie 
House, the beautiful home of the poet Longfellow at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, was another house confiscated because of 
its owner's loyalty. No wonder the Loyalists and their descen- 
dants felt bitterly against the young Republic whose revolt had 

* Annual Tyansacticns of the Unittd Empirt Loyalisii Association of Oniario 
forthi y$ar ending March giA, r8g^, Toronto: Church of England Publishing 
Co., 1899. Pp. 121. 
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cost them so much. The feeling flames forth occasionally in 
this volume. The Honourable Henry Ruttan, the son of a 
Loyalist, says that the trouble was all about " a paltry duty on 
tea "; to him the oppressors of the Loyalists were " blood- 
thirsty fanatics/' one of whom, General Putnam, found his 
sole pleasure in hanging^ Tories. In truth, as time goes on, the 
treatment of the Loyalists is seen more clearly to have been 
needlessly crueK In Canada they faced great hardships but 
the ripe old age at which many of those mentioned in this 
volume died seems to point the moral that luxury is more 
deadly to mankind than hard work. Mr. Ruttan's reminis- 
cences of the war of 1812 are interesting. He was present at 
the battle of Lundy's Lane, partly fought, it will be remem- 
bered, in the dark. He was wounded : " I scarcely felt the 
shock, but was conscious that something unusual was the 
matter as I was brought up on both feet (they were taught to 
lire on the knee) and turned quite around " (p. 82). The news 
of peace early in 1815 was " unwelcome," for the fighting 
spirit had been aroused. The Hon. G. W. Ross's paper on 
Some Characteristics of United Empire Loyalists and their Influ- 
ence on Canadian History is much too short. He shows how 
reaction favourable to the Loyalists is taking place in the 
United States. When they came to Canada they were hostile 
to any political change and usually opposed reforming move- 
ments. Other short papers include sketches of the Keefers, 
Colonel Joel Stone, Captain Samuel Anderson, and some of 
the Secord family. 



Histoire de la Milice Canadienne-franfaise 1760 i8gy. Par 
Benjamin Suite. Humblement d^di^e k S. M. La 
Reine Victoria, k Toccasion de son soixanti^me anniver- 
saire de rfegne, par le Colonel et les Officiers du Sse 
Battalion de la Milice Volontaire du Canada. Mon- 
treal : Desbarats et Cie., 1899. Pp. 148. 

It was a happy conception on the part of the officers of the 
85th Battalion of Montreal to commemorate Her Majesty's 
Jubilee by the publication of this handsome volume, con- 
taining an authoritative record of the military services of her 
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French-Canadian subjects. Their choice of an author was 
equally fortunate, as no one could be better equipped for the 
task than M. Suite, whose knowledge of the sources of informa- 
tion is unrivalled. He always writes easily and cleverly. 

The frank acceptance of the results of the conquest by the 
mass of the French-Canadian population, as well as their 
steady loyalty to the British Crown in times when the feeling 
of race would naturally have inclined them to be hostile, is cer- 
tainly as remarkable as it is well attested. Within a year 
after the treaty of peace was signed by which Canada became 
a British province, six hundred French-Canadian volunteers 
marched from the districts of Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Montreal to the relief of Detroit, then beleaguered by the 
western Indians led by Pontiac ; and among those who 
specially distinguished themselves by zeal and activity M. 
Suite names Saint-Ange, Bellerive, Godefroy, and B^by. 

" Quel spectacle,*' he exclaims, ** que celai d'an antagonisme ▼aleorenz qoi 
s'^tait manifest^ snr vingt champs de bataille et qui, la lutte fiaie, se transfonnait da 
jour au lendemain en une situation d'entente cordiale et de mntaelle quietude ! " 

Although from 1775 until the conclusion of peace in 1783 
the French-Canadians were incessantly solicited by Lafayette 
and others with the " cri frangais " to join the English colonies 
in raising the standard of revolt, the appeals had little eiFect, 
and, as M. Suite very justly remarks, the province was pre- 
served from invasion chiefly by the resistance of the " new 
subjects," for although political feeling had alienated a number 
of the Canadians, yet there was still more apathy among the 
English-speaking population. Parties of the French-Canadian 
militia were distinguished by their gallant conduct in the de- 
fence of St. John's and Quebec and at the action at the Cedars 
under the command of La Corne de Saint Luc, Belestre, 
Dupr^, and Langlade. 

Soon after the declaration of war by the French Republic 
in 1793, ten young French-Canadians were given commissions 
in the British army at the instance of the Duke of Kent ; four 
of these bore the name of Salaberry and three of them perished 
in the field during the contest. A majority of the officers and 
men of the two battalions of the Royal Canadian volunteers, 
organized in 1796, which practically composed the entire gar- 
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rison of the two provinces until their disbandment upon the 
conclusion of the peace of Amiens, were French-Canadians. 
In the Canadian Fencible Regiment, organized in 1808 and 
disbanded in 1816, there were eight or ten French-Canadian 
officers and many non-commissioned officers and men. With 
a few notable exceptions the officers and interpreters of the 
Indian Department in Upper as well as in Lower Canada, who 
rendered such remarkable services in the war with the United 
States, were French-Canadians; among them were the 
Chevalier de Lorimier, his two sons and a nephew, and two 
sons of the well-known Mouet de Langlade, who led the 
western Indians on the disastrous day when Braddock's army 
was defeated on the Monongahela. These officers with La- 
mothe, Ducharme and the Cadottes were constantly conspicu- 
ous by their zeal and activity. Some of them directed the 
movements of the western Indians about Detroit, at the River 
Raisin and at Fort Meigs, while others led the warriors of 
Caughnawaga, St. Regis and the Lake of Two Mountains 
at Sackett's Harbour, Beaver Dam, Chrysler's Farm and 
Chateauguay, to say nothing of countless skirmishes on the 
banks of the Niagara River, as well as on the borders of Lake 
Champlain. Besides Salaberry's distinguished corps of volti- 
geurzy the Canadian Chasseurs, Frontier Light Infantry, a 
battalion of vqyageurs and six battalions of embodied Militia 
were organized among the French-Canadians during the war, 
and their conduct on all occasions furnished fresh proofs of 
the courage and fidelity of the people. Salaberry repelled 
Hampton's army of 4,000 men at Chateauguay with a force of 
less than one-tenth that number, of whom it is said only three 
officers and three privates were English by birth or descent. 
In the militia regiments of the counties of Essex, Norfolk, 
Lincoln and even of York, there were many French-Can- 
adians who proved themselves as loyal and courageous as their 
comrades of British origin. Mr. Suite is justly proud of their 
record and affirms, not without reason, that 

** V attitude de la masse des Canadiens en 1764, 1775, 1812, r^^la cbaque fois 
lea destinies da pays. N'oublions pas que le clerf(6 catholique eut sa large part 
•dans cette direction sage et pmdente." 
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There is an interesting chapter of biographical notices of 
officers who were distinguished in these wars, and he piously 
records the names of all or nearly all the French-Canadian 
voltigeurs and militiamen who were killed or wounded in the 
contest of 1812, as well as of those who were awarded medals 
thirty-five years afterwards. A very readable outline of the 
organization of the French-Canadian militia since Confedera- 
tion and its services during the Fenian raids, Red River 
expedition, and the Northwest insurrection completes the 
narrative to the time of publication. A rather desultory col- 
lection of "additional notes " ends the book. 

The author's patriotic enthusiasm has led him in some in- 
stances to exaggerate the unquestionable importance of the 
exploits of his countrymen. In a biographical notice of Tous- 
saint Pothier, he states that 

"Son principal exploit militaire (ut la prise de MicbiUimakinac, en juillet, 
i8i2y au d^but meme des hostilites. Sa presence sur le^ lacs de \* Quest noos 
astura la oossession de ces nappes d'ean et des tenitoires situ^s au sud, tant que dura 
la guerre" (p. 47). 

This, to put the matter mildly, is a trifle misleading. 

Joseph Rainville was an interpreter in the Indian Depart- 
ment, in no way distinguished, and yet we are told that 

"Lui ausst bien qu' une vingtaine des Canadiens instruits et habiles dans I'art de 
manier Tesprit des sauvages ont empech6 lea peuplades de I'ouest de ae joindre ana 
Air^ricains et ont conserve k I'Angleterre le commerce si lucratif de oes regions " 
(p. 48). 

His account of a well-known action in Upper Canada will 

be a revelation to many : 

" Prenons Beaver Dam par exemple. Cest une locality avotsinant les chutes 
de Niagara un peu en arri^re de Sainte-Catherine. II yavait 14, le 27jain 1813, 
quarante-six hommes du 49e regiment sous le lieutenant Fitzgibbon : six cents 
Am^ricains marchaient pour les sur prendre et les enlever, mais Dominique 
Ducharme cut connaissance du danger et arriva tur les lieux avec trots cents 
quarante sauvages, dont cent soisante du Saut Saint-Louis, cent vingt des Denx- 
Montagnes, soixante de Saint- Regis. II combina son plan pour rendre aux 
Aro^ricains ce que ceux-ci voulaient faire k Fitzgibbon, et le lendemain dnq cents 
, douse prisonniers tombaient entre ses mains avec lears drapeaux et deuT pieces de 
canon. La capitulation fut dict^e par Ducharme qui reste dans I'histoire sons le 
nom du ' b^ros de Beaver Dam ' " (p. 32). 

How many have ever heard of Dominique Ducharme as the 
hero of Beaver Dam ? 

One careless sentence contains no less than four misstate- 
ments of fact : 

*'Oq voyait aas^i en 1812, k U bataille de Qjsenston Hsights cent dnquinte 
n^res sous le comtnandement du Colonel Kenchie ; ils se conduisireot tris bien " 
(p. 31). 
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The company of negroes, or " coloured company," as it 
was commonly called, never numbered more than forty of all 
ranks ; it was commanded by Captain Robert Runchey, and 
there is no reason to believe that it was engaged in the battle 
of Queenston. 

Similar errors, however, are not numerous, and M. Suite 
is to be congratulated for having presented much interesting 
information in a very readable form. The typography is 
excellent, and the book is very well and copiously illustrated. 



The Origin and Services of the Prince of Wales Regiment* should 
be read in conjunction with M. Suite's Histoire de la Milice 
Canadienne-franfaise, which it supplements with a satisfactory 
record of the services of the English-speaking militia of the 
province of Quebec. The author is an experienced journalist 
who acted as correspondent of the Montreal Star during the 
Northwest insurrection of 1885. There is evidence of a con- 
siderable amount of independent research, and general good 
taste and judgment are also shown in the use of the materials 
at the editor's disposal. The scope of the work is sufficiently 
indicated by its rather cumbrous title. It is well printed, and 
the illustrations are numerous and well executed. 



The Origin and Services of the 3rd (Montreal) Field Battery of 
Artillery \ is the history of what is doubtless an efficient corps, 
but which has seen no war-service unless an encampment for 
eighteen days at Huntingdon in 1866, and another for a 
shorter period at Trout River in 1870 be dignified by that 
title. Consequently Captain Chambers has had considerable 
difficulty in filling out his volume to the required dimensions. 
It is well printed and illustrated. 

• The Origin and Services of the Prince of Wales Re^meni^ including a brief 
history of the militia of French Canada and of the Canadian militia since Canada 
became a British colony^ with an account of the different actions in which they have 
been en^aged^ including the Northwest Rebellion of 188$, Edited by Captain Ernett 
J. Chambers. Montreal : E. L. Ruddy, 1897. Pp. 100. 

^The Origin and Services of the 3rd {Montreal) Field Battery of Artillery^ with 
some notes on the artillery of by-gone days^ and a brief history of the development of 
Field Artillery, By Captain Ernest J. Chambers, ist Prince of Wales Regiment 
(Fusiliers). Montreal : £. L.. Raddy, 1898. Pp. 84. 
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His Honour Judge Ermatinger's articles on Michilimackinac, 
in the Canadian Magazine,* contain an interesting account of 
the experiences of Alexander Henry, who was one of the few 
survivors of the treacherous attack upon, and massacre of, the 
English by the Indians at Michilimackinac on King George 
ni's birthday, in 1763. Rogers, the noted chief of Rogers* 
Rangers, who took so remarkable a part in the war which 
resulted in the conquest of Canada, was made governor of 
Michilimackinac in 1776. Parkman, m relating Rogers' 
exploits in the earlier war, says that he was finally tried by 
court-martial for treason at Michilimackinac, and appears to 
imply that he was guilty. Rogers was a man of violent temper, 
who, when not promptly given employment by the British at 
the close of the war, contemplated transferring his allegiance, 
not, as Parkman says, to the Spanish, but to the French. He 
was accused of, and apparently tried for, treason. No record 
of the trial has been found, but he was presumably acquitted, 
for at a later time George III gave him a Colonel's commis- 
sion, and he finally died in England. Rogers has some three 
hundred descendants in Canada, of whom Judge Ermatinger 
is apparently one. To rehabilitate Rogers is the main pur- 
pose of his papers, but they are sound historical work, based 
upon original documents. Michilimackinac is now within 
the borders of the United States. 



The Documentary History of the Campaign upon the Niagara 
Frontier in the year 1812. Collected and edited for the 
Lundy's Lane Historical Society by Major E. Cruik- 
shank. Welland: Printed at the Tribune, [1899]. 
Pp. 306, xix. Map. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cruikshank, after completing his col- 
lection of documents and contemporary notices of the campaign 
on the Niagara frontier for 1814, has gone back to the com- 
mencement of the struggle, and gives us in this volume the 
documents referring to the same portion of the country 
previous to the outbreak of the war in June, and down to 

* Mkkilimackinat. By Judge C. O. Ermatinger. (CtnAdian Magazine, Much 
and April, 1899, pp. 437-445 «"[ 503-.So8.) 
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September 30th, 1812. We have already* in reviewing the 
first series,* called attention to this valuable work. The 
despatches and reports of each side are arranged chronologi- 
cally, and the student is able to follow closely the course of 
events, the changing intentions of either side, the fears and 
the hopes which alternartely depressed and stimulated the 
British and the American forces. The secrets of the respective 
generals are laid bare, and the deficiencies of the two armies 
revealed. The unprepared condition of Upper Canada is most 
painfully evident in the British reports and despatches. The 
entire force of regulars in the country on July 4th, i8i2 
— nearly a month after the outbreak of the war — consisted of 
80 men of the Royal Artillery, ig6 of the Tenth Royal 
Veterans Battalion, 1,014 ^^ ^^e 41st Regiment, and 368 of the 
Royal Newfoundland Regiment, a total of 1,658 of all classes. 
Respecting the militia, General Brock says : — 

" Nearly the whole of the arnt at my disposal have been itmed. They are 
barely aaflkient to arm the militia immediately required to guard the frontier. 
Were I forniihed with the means of distributing arms amoni; the peoole in whom 
confidence can be placed, they woald not only overawe the disaffected, oat prove of 
essential ase in the event of invasion. The militia assembled in a wretched state in 
regard to clothing ; many were without shoes, an article which can scarcely be 

provided in the country At Kingston there is a light 6-ponnder, a sergeant 

and two gunnos, the magazine unfinished and unprotected. At York there are two 
6- pounders, neither magazine nor storehouse, one sergeant and one gunner." 

It was with such scanty material that General Brock 
undertook the defence of the province, and it was only his 
energy and fearlessness which saved it to the Empire, In 
prefacing his collection of documents by a reprint of the 
Militia Act of 1808, the editor has shown a true historical 
instinct. 

Most of the British documents are taken from the Canadian 
Archives, but for the American he has had recourse to the 
Tompkins papers, at Albany, the Porter {manuscripts, at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Pennsylvania Archives, at Harrisburg, 
and numerous books and contemporary periodicals. 



The account of the incorporated militia, forming the fifth 
part of the Record of the Services of Canadian Regiments in the 

* See Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada^ vol. i, p. So. 
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War of 1812^^ by Lieutenant-Colonel Cruikshank, forms a 
worthy conclusion to the valuable series of military records 
which the Canadian Military Institute has wisely published. 
The same dependence upon original documents which charac- 
terizes all the author*s historical papers is here most apparent. 
As a record of the means by which an untrained, badly-clothed 
and ill-armed body of men were drilled and taught to take 
their place in the most bloody conflicts beside the best regular 
regiments of the service, it teaches a lesson which should not 
easily be forgotten. 



La Bataille de Chateauguay. Par Benjamin Suite. Quebec : 
Raoul Renault, 1899. Pp. 130. 

This small volume is, properly speaking, a sequel to the 
author's " Histoire de la Milice Canadienne-Fran^aise." 
M. Suite has carefully studied and compared all printed 
British and Canadian authorities, and the result is a lucid and 
well written narrative of the campaign of Chateauguay. He 
has not, perhaps, bestowed as .much attention upon the 
American accounts as would have been desirable, and there 
is an occasional trace of exaggeration in his language, as, for 
instance, in his description of the conduct of the Canadian 
militia when the province of Lower Canada was invaded by 
the Americans, in November 1812. 

" Nos geot coupaient les poou, emb&rrassaient la route en abattant det arbics, 
tiraient cent coapi des fusils lorsaae les piquets Am^ricai&s s'avanf&ieat, dis- 
paraissaieot comme des m^itores et laissaient derri^re eux daos un coin du bc^ des 
sausages bariol^ des couleuis vives, de vrais apparitions de theitre k moiti^ nus et 
hnilaot les oris de I'enfer " (p. 12). 

It may also be said that he is disposed to over-estimate 

the importance of the check given to the American army by 

Salaberry, when he states that ** Chateauguay cut short the 

victorious march of the Americans and broke up their plan of 

campaign. Chateauguay filled Wilkinson with a terror which 

Chrysler's Farm had never inspired " (p. 98). Although the 

action was certainly more than " une fusillade au coin d'un 

^Record pf the Services of Canadian Regiments in the IVar of m8i2. By 
Lieut. -Colonel E. Cruikshank, 44th BatUlion. Part V: The Imorparated MiHtiB. 
{Selected Papers from the Transactions of the Canadian Miliury Institute, No. 9, 
pp. 70 8a) 
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bois," as it has been sometimes described, M. Suite's language 
can scarcely be considered as justified by the facts. His book 
however, contains by far the best account of these events that 
we possess, and is embellished by an excellent portrait of 
Salaberry and a well-executed plan of the battle, after a sketch 
made by him. 



The appearance of a second edition of Miss FitzGibbon's A 
Veteran of 1812 * shows how popular the book has become. 
James FitzGibbon will be chiefly remembered as the officer 
who received the surrender of the American force at Beaver 
Dam in 1813, and for his share in 1837 in crushing William 
Lyon McKenzie's proposed attack upon Toronto. Though a 
scion of an old Irish family, he had to work his way up from 
the ranks. He had some taste of active warfare in Holland 
and in Nelson's expedition against Copenhagen, before he 
came to Canada as Sergeant-major of the 49th Regiment. 
After distinguished service in the war of 1812 he was employed 
by the Government at Toronto, but died a pensioner upon the 
Queen's bounty as one of the Windsor Knights. Miss Fitz- 
Gibbon writes with a natural enthusiasm for her grand- 
father- She does not, however, always make critical use of 
her material. She relies upon " the cherished recollections of 
my childhood — stories, told us in the nursery, of the soldier and 
his early life in Canada." Any one who has tested oral tradi- 
tions of this kind knows how untrustworthy they are. The 
written contemporary evidence, for instance, is all against the 
probability of her story that FitzGibbon, disguised as a settler, 
entered the American camp near Forty-Mile Creek in June, 
1813, spied out the land while selling his butter, and later, 
by reporting what he had seen, induced Colonel Harvey to 
make a night attack. We have more than one official account 
of the causes of the night attack which was made, but FitzGib- 
bon's exploit is not mentioned, nor does he himself, we under- 
stand, say any thing about it in the " Epitome " of his services 
which he drew up. At Beaver Dam, in 1813, an American force of 

*A Veteran cf 181 2: The Life of/amet FitzGibbon, By Mary Agnes FitzGibbon. 
Second edition. Toronto : William Briggs, 1898. Pp. 336 ; 54. 
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about 500 surrendered to a small British force, composed of 
regulars, militia and Indians. It is always difficult rightly to 
divide the honours of such incidents. Captain William Johnson 
Kerr says that he and the Indians did the whole work, and Fitz- 
Gibbon himself admitted that the Indians alone fought, and 
that what he did was to seize the favourable moment to offer 
the Americans protection from the dreaded tomahawk and 
scalpinp:-knife. This is, however, hardly the impression of the 
incident that one would get from Miss FitzGibbon's narrative. 
There are some mistakes of fact to note. In the description 
of the attack on Black Rock (p. log-iii), " the American com- 
mander, Major Hall," and " Major Parker and the force at 
Buffalo," are mentioned as participants, but no such officers 
were present on that occasion. We are told that Niagara was 
burnt on December 9th, 1813, Fort George evacuated on the 
I2th, and Fort Niagara taken by assault on the i8th (p. 120)* 
All these dates are wrong. Quoting a despatch of the time, 
she describes the action of a certain British officer as " arous- 
ing much dissatisfaction amongst our Indians and western people " 
(p. 121). The following is the portion of the despatch 
obviously referred to (it is from General Riall) : 

** Whatever those fellows haTs said has cinsed muck dissatisfactUn mm^mgst 
the Indians^ and ike weU§m pe^pU hovt rtason U suspect the Six IfedUns ef 
tremckiiy,** 

Miss FitzGibbon describes the repulse of an American 
attack on Fort Missasauga on July 5th, 1814, and quotes the 
Canadian Archives, without giving, however, series, volume or 
page. The only engagement of July 5th, 1814, was at 
Chippawa, twenty miles from Fort Missasauga, where the 
British General Riall attacked the Americans and was 
repulsed. Miss FitzGibbon appears to be quoting from 
Riall's despatch of July 19th, but has completely misappre- 
hended its meaning. There are many unfortunate misprints. 
Such names as Proctor, Chippawa, Myers and Jameson are in- 
variably misspelled ; Porter's Mills becomes Patey's Mills ; 
"glory hold " for " stronghold " on page 106 makes nonsense of 
the entire sentence ; for " William L. Thom " is meant 
"William I. Stone" (p. 95). 
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In The Siege of Fort Erie * Mr. Louis L. Babcock has used 
official and other contemporary documents with less bias than 
might be anticipated from the quotations which he has chosen 
with dubious taste as headings for his chapters. His book 
deserves attention, although there is a conspicuous lack of the 
critical faculty in appraising the value of documentary material* 
There is, too, a tendency to encumber the narrative with 
irrelevant remarks. 

A second edition of Lieutenant-Colonel Cruikshank's paper 
on Drummond'a Winter Campaign^ has been issued by the 
Lundy's Lane Historical Society. The exhaustive study of 
original sources that the author has made is evidenced by the 
references to newspapers of the period, as well as to more 
obvious documents. These elaborate studies of Colonel 
Cruikshank's on the War of 1812 go far to make that period 
one of the best known in Canadian history. 



Transactioft No. 2 1 of the Women's Canadian Historical 
Society contains a sketch of the life of the late regretted 
President, Mrs. Curzon, and an account by her of the Battle 
of Queenston Heights. The long letter by Lieut.-Col. Evans 
incorporated in this paper is valuable. He was acting Brigade* 
Major to the forces, and took an active part in the events of 
the day. Mrs. Curzon points out that it was General SheafTe, 
a half-forgotten soldier, who won the Battle of Queenston 
Heights. 

The chapter on " The Foundation of the Canadian Domin- 
ion " in Mr. Justin McCarthy's Modem England^ is a little 

• TJU Siiii of Fort £rit, an Episode of tko War of 1812, By Louis L. 
Babcock. Buffalo : The Peter Paul Book Company, 1899. Pp. 64. 

^Drummoncts WinUr\ Campaign^ i8ij. By Lieut. -Col. E. Cniikshank. 
Second edition revised and enlarged. Published by Lundy's Lane Historical 
Society. [1899] Pp. 30. Maps. 

X fVonon^s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, Transaction No. 2: The- 
Baitlo of Queenston Heights, October istk, 1812, by Mrs. S. A. Curzon, First Pre- 
sident, with a sketch of her life and works by Lady Edgar. [Toronto : ] 1899. Pp» 
12. , 

%Mbdem England. By Justin McCarthy, M. P. Two Volumes. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1899. Pp. xvi, 340 ; xiv, 352. 
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lacking in vigour. Mr. McCarthy thinks that the Canadian 
Senate can hardly last in its present form. He reveals him- 
self as an imperial federationist when he suggests that an 
imperial chamber, in which Great Britain, Canac(a, and 
Australia should be represented according to population, might 
be arranged so as to be workable. 

Dr. R. Garnett has written the first real " Life " of Edward 

Gibbon Wakefield,* He was generally distrusted and only now, 

long after his death, can we forget personal defects in view of 

the merits of his work. He was quite unscrupulous, and his 

biographer quotes from one who knew him well that he was 

■•* never simple and straightforward" and had *' no particle of 

generous chivalry in hfs nature." These are not traits that 

promise well ; yet Wakefield was undoubtedly a great man. 

His moral education was defective. When young he was a 

man of fashion, with but slender resources. He eloped with 

an heiress, whom apparently he really loved ; after her death 

he enticed another heiress from school on false pretences, 

married her at Gretna Green, and carried her ofif to France. 

The marriage was subsequently declared void by special Act 

of Parliament, and Wakefield spent three years in Newgate 

prison for his crime. Here he thought and read much on 

colonial questions and fitted himself to be, what he really is, 

the pioneer who outlined the modern British colonial system. 

Before him there had been no colonial method, and each 

colony was looked upon as a troublesome settlement which 

needed watching. Wakefield saw what the colonies might 

become if rightly managed, and came forth from prison with 

their development' in view as his life work. He soon made a 

reputation by his writings, in which the " Wakefield System " 

was outlined. Lord Durham brought him to Canada in 1838, 

but dared not give so doubtful a character an official post. 

Wakefield profoundly influenced the famous Report. He and 

Charles Buller and Durham worked together upon it, but Dr- 

Garnett is probably right in saying that the patrician hauteur 

^Edward Gibbon If^ake/Uld. The Coionizaticn of SctUk Australia and New 
Zealand. By R. Garnett, C.B., LL.D. London : T. Fislier Unwin, 1898. Pp. 
xxvii, 386. 
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shown in large portions marks the style unmistakably as tha* 
of Durham himself. It was certainly Wakefield who gave it to 
the public. Through his want of scruple The Times got a 
copy without the revision and excision which the document 
would have received from the Government of the day. Wake- 
field returned to Canada and was elected to Parliament for 
Beauharnois, but his past record forced him out of Canadian 
public life. He described Sir Charles Metcalfe as ** a man 
whom God made greater than the Colonial Office," and was 
apparently in sympathy with the somewhat arbitrary conduct 
of Metcalfe in Canada. It is strange that he was so, for he 
was always strenuous for colonial self-government. 

'* . . . At some future time our colonies, powerful as the parent state, or 
more so, must either through mismanaf^ement have become independent states 
more likely to be its enemies than its hearty friends, or else through a wise fore- 
sight have been kept closely bound to it, ... the British nation continuing 
still united— so far as perpetual peace, mutual good understanding, freedom of 



sight have been kept closely bound to it, ... the British nation continuing 
still united— so far as perpetual peace, mutual good understanding, freedom of 
commerce and identity of foreign policy can unite it — these islands still its 



metropolis, though their people be no longer the admitted holders of its whole 
imperial power " (p. i88). 

This, if somewhat cumbrous, is a fine passage to have been 

written nearly sixty years ago, when none of the colonies had 

complete self-government, and the idea that they could 

ever be a strength to the Empire was considered a fantastic 

dream. Wakefield's later years were spent in South Australia 

and New Zealand, of which states he was practically the 

founder. Dr. Garnett's book would be clearer if he had 

inserted more dates. 



Tlie Adventures of a Prisoner of War,* by Professor W. H. 
Ellis, is a brief narrative of personal experiences at the hands 
of the Fenian invaders of Canada in 1866. Professor Ellis 
depicts his captors as kindly and humane. Most of the 
superior officers wore the uniforms pertaining to their rank in 
the United States army. The Fenians expected the people 
of Canada, supposed to be restive under the Saxon heel, to 
rise and join them, and they were especially sure of welcome 
by the French in Quebec. The expedition was absurdly 

* The Adventures of a Prisoner of iVar. By William Hodgson Ellis. (Canadian 
Magazine, July, 1899, pp. 199-203). 
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planned, as is abundantly apparent from Professor Ellis's 
narrative. 



The Canadian Magazine has contained rather less historical 
matter than usual in 1899. Captain J. Jones Bell completes 
his series of papers on The Red River Expedition* The illus- 
trations from contemporaneous photographs are especially 
valuable. The expedition itself was a remarkable military 
feat. Colonel (now Lord) Wolseley went for six hundred miles 
through a wilderness where no supplies were to be had, and 
except for boat transport on the water stretches the soldiers 
carried their stores and provisions on their own backs. The 
expedition attracted little attention at the time, as everyone 
was intent upon watching the Franco-German war. 



Famous Firesides of French Canada,f by Mary Wilson Allo- 
way, is pleasantly written gossip about old buildings and 
events in Canadian history. The sources of information are 
within reach of everybody, but the fresh interest of the 
authoress in the subject imparts a certain charm to her work 
Some of the illustrations are interesting. 



The Abb6 Auguste Gosselin's Le Chateau de Tronjoly, demiire 
residence du P. de BonnAamps X includes an engraving of the 
Chateau. M. de Bonn^camps was, however, not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished in Canadian history to make this souvenir of much 
interest. 

Mr. George Johnson in his Place-Names of Canada : The 
Carletons^ shows how the memory of Sir Guy Carleton, after- 
wards Lord Dorchester, is treasured in Canada. Counties, 
towns, villages, streets, from one end of Canada to the other 

* Tkd Red River ExpedUum. By Captain J. Jooei BelL With fo«rteen 
iUustimtions. (Canadian Magazine. Febraary, 1899, pp. 245-256). 

t Famous Firesides ef French Canada. By Maiy WUaon Alloway. Mootieal r 
John I^vell & Son, 1899. Pp. 218. Illnttimted. 

X Le Chateau de Drmjoh^ demiire risiditue du P. de Bammicam^. Par 
TAbbe Aujj^aste Gosselin. (Trantactioat of the Royal Society of Canada, and 
series, vol. !▼., pp. 33-34). 

§ Place-Names of Canada : The Carhtons, By Geoige Johnson (Canadian 
Ma{raaine, February, 1899, PP« 2^-29$)- 
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are named after him. He ought to be remembered. He held 
Quebec agaiast Montgomery and Arnold in 1775. In New 
York it was he who perfected the arrangements for sending 
the Loyalists to Canada^ and later he inspired the Order-in- 
Councii which makes the letters ** U. E." a permanent badge 
of honour. He was the author of the Constitution of 1791, 
which, though superseded finally^ had its place in the prepara- 
tion for the federal system of to-day. 



Mr. George Johnson's Place-Names of Canada : Selkirk * 
contains rather more detailed narrative than does his article on 
" The Carletons/' reviewed above. The Earl of Selkirk, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, had a variety of schemes 
for the emigration of Scottish Highlanders to British North 
America. He took eight hundred to Prince Edward Island ; 
about one hundred to western Ontario ; was foiled in getting 
land at Sault Ste. Marie, and, finally, devoted his energies to 
what is now the Canadian Northwest. He sent out several 
companies of Highlanders, who entered the country vid 
Hudson Bay and met with untold hardships. The North- 
west Company opposed this settlement, which was, however, 
approved by the Hudson's Bay Company. There was fighting 
and bloodshed, and the Companies warred upon each other 
until, when Selkirk died, they saw their obvious interest to 
be union, and were amalgamated in 1821. In his interest in 
Selkirk's personality, Mr. Johnson sometimes forgets that his 
topic is " Place-Names." 



The four volumes (Ivii to Ix) of the Dictionary of 
National Biography t published in 1899, have some articles of 
interest in Canadian history. George Townshend, one of 
Wolfe's brigadiers at Quebec, was an older man than Wolfe, 
and had already played a conspicuous part in English public life. 

* Place- Namis of Canada: Selkirk. By George Johnson, (Canadian Maga- 
zine, September. 1899, pp. 395-406). 

iDictianary of National Bicgrapky. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vols. Ivii. -Ix. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1899. 
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He was not an amiable character. Some years after returning 
from Canada he was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Mr. Lecky says that he did more " to corrupt and lower the 
tone of political life in Ireland than any previous Governor.'' 
He had a cynical humour and was clever as a caricaturist. 
Writing from Camp L^vi on September 6th, 1759, a week 
before Wolfe's great victory, Townshend said : 

** General Wolfe's health is but very bad. His Generalship, in my poor 
opinion, is not a bit better : this only between as. He never consulted any of ns 
until the latter end of Att||[ust, so that we have nothing to answer for, I hope, as to 
the success of this campaif^n." 

It was charged later that he tried to steal Wolfe's laurels. 
This is, however, doubtful. His political career was rewarded 
by promotion in the peerage and he became the first Marquis 
Townshend. George Vancouver entered the navy as a seaman 
at the age of thirteen. He died when only forty, with the 
rank of Post Captain. The expedition upon which he took pos- 
session of what is now British Columbia, occupied four years. 
** Vankoughnet " is a singular rendering of ** Von Gochnat," 
yet the latter is the original name of the well-known Canadian 
family of which a member, P. M. S. Vankoughnet^ became Chan- 
cellor of Upper Canada. Sir Hovendon Walker, Sir Peter War- 
ren and ** Captain " Webb are all, in different ways, associated 
with the sea. Walker, in 1711, led the disastrous English expe- 
dition against Canada which met with the reverse in the St. 
Lawrence. The Admiralty appear not to have blamed him at 
the time. He soon received another appointment, but a few 
years later the failure in Canada was raked up to fortify a charge 
of Jacobitism, and he was disgraced. " The most abstemious 
man living " he was called shortly before his death, in 1728. 
Professor J. K. Laughton's sketch of Sir Peter Warren is not a 
creditable piece of work. He has not consulted even so obvious 
an authority as Parkman. Warren did not force his way into 
the harbour of Louisbourg in 1745. He sailed in peacefully 
after the capitulation had been arranged. Visitors to West- 
minster Abbey will remember his tasteless monument there. 
He was a very rich man and might have left an almost incal- 
culable fortune, for he owned a great part of the land where 
now stands the city of New York. It was sold, however, for 
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comparatively little shortly after his death. ''Captain" Webb is 
remembered in Canada by his tragic death. By actual test he 
surpassed even a Newfoundland dog in endurance in the 
water, and swam across the English Channel; but he met his 
fate in the whirlpool below Niagara Falls. The article on 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield contains nothing new. 



Mr. John Fiske's sympathetic sketch of Francis Parkman* 
is not printed for the first time, but has been revised. Mr. 
Fiske calls Parkman " the Historian of Primitive Society.*' 
Fascinated by the forest and its wild life Parkman could de- 
scribe the Indian with perfect sympathy. He knew him as 
few persons now living ever can. More than half a century 
ago Parkman sought out the Indian in his home in the far 
West, dwelt with him and studied him day,by day. The mas- 
terly picture that he subsequently painted is, apart from occa- 
sional florid verbiage, sober and true to life — unlike Prescott's 
fantastic and uncritical description of the aborigines of Mexi- 
co. Parkman is more than the historian of primitive society. 
He discovered and described what is now seen to have been 
an epoch-making period. Before he wrote, the history of the 
North American continent was thought to be parochial and 
unattractive. It had no place in literature. Parkman saw 
what it really was — a struggle between two great powers con- 
tending as Greece and Persia, Rome and Carthage had con- 
tended, foi: something like world-mastery. France, inheritor 
of the Roman idea of rule, was pitted against England with 
the new conception of government that she had herself 
evolved. Parkman wrote in days when most authors were 
perhaps a little too " cocksure " about the efficacy of institu- 
tions apart from the men administering them. He was not 
wholly fair to what was best in the French system, yet he saw 
the real meaning of the forces working in North America as 
no one before him had seen them ; and he possessed the secret 
of genuine literary power. Henceforth, as Mr. Fiske truly 
says, Champlain, Frontenac, La Salle, Br^beuf ** will have 

• A Century of Science and Othtr Essays. By John Fi^ke. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1899. Pp. viii, 477. 
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their place in history side by side with the characters depicted 
in the classic historians." In some respects Parkman was hap- 
pily situated. He had entire leisure and abundant means — the 
latter indispensable for the accumulation of the material which 
he required. Not every favour, however, was given him ; his 
work was done with the permanent handicap of ill-health. 
Mr. Fiske knew Parkman personally and declares that his 
manners were always gentle. He saw him at his best. Park- 
man was, in fact, extremely irritable, and often, for this 
reason, was trying to his friends. 



Dr. George Stewart's Francis Parkman and His Works * has, 
like Mr. John Fiske's sketch, the flavour of personal remini- 
scence. He quotes from Parkman*s letters to himself to show 
how thoroughly the historian considered every minute point. 
The estimate of Parkman as a historian is wholly favourable. 



The Catalogue of the Canadian Historical Exhibition t is a 
valuable record, not only of interesting portraits and souvenirs 
to be found in Canada, but also of rare books, manuscripts and 
autographs. There are more bibliophiles in Canada than one 
would suppose. Among the books shown were nine large vol- 
umes, containing autographs, portraits, maps and views, illus- 
trative of the persons and scenes mentioned in Parkman's 
** Montcalm and Wolfe." Years of labour and the expenditure 
of large sums must have been involved in accumulating the 
material for these volumes. Many first editions of rare books 
relating to Canada were exhibited. Mr. J. Ross Robertson's 
collection of water-colours of scenes in Canadian history was 
especially interesting. There were besides specimens of early 
household furniture, wearing apparel, needle-work, weapons, 
and a thousand other things. 



• Francis Parkman and His Works, By George Stewart, D.C.L., F.R.S.C 
{Canadian Magazine, August, 1899, pp. 362-368). 

t Catalogue Canoiiian Historicai ExkibiH^n^ Victoria Coiiege^ Qn€4n*s Fork, 
Toronto^ June I4ik to jStk^ iSgt^. Toronto : William Briggs, 1899. Pp. 154. 
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The Catalogue of Loan Portrait Exhibition * does not reveal 
anything of striking historical interest. The exhibition itself 
was attractive. The Hon. G. W, Allan's pictures by Paul 
Kane are an invaluable memorial of Indian life in North 
America. Sir Peter Lely's portrait of Princess Henrietta, 
daughter of Charles I, and Lawrence's of Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
would seem to indicate that there may be unexpected wealth 
in original paintings of value in Canadian private collections. 



Report on Canadian Archives, i8g8. By Douglas Brymner, 

LL.D., F.R.S.C, Archivist. Printed by order of 

Parliament. Ottawa : S. E. Dawson, 1899. Pp« ^^^ 5 
56; 397-580; 181.329. 

This report is exceptionally interesting. Dr. Brymner 
continues his invaluable calendar of the state papers relating 
to Upper and Lower Canada. The years 1824 to 1828 are 
covered by this volume. We see from the petitions and com- 
plaints of these years how the forces that ultimately culmin- 
ated in rebellion were beginning to work. The establishment 
of universities in Upper and Lower Canada is often referred 
to. The model to be adopted for the state university at To- 
ronto is discussed, as also are plans for carrying out the terms 
of the will of Mr. McGill at Montreal. The final result we 
know in the two chief universities of Canada. 

Dr. Brymner in three long notes prints original documents 
relating to the siege of Quebec in 1759, to land companies in 
Canada, and to the curious question that arose some time after 
the American revolutionary war whether persons born British 
subjects in the revolted colonies ceased finally to be such if 
they became citizens of the new United States. The topic 
was as hotly debated as recent franchise questions have been 
discussed in South Africa. Barnabas Bidwell, who had been 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts, left the United States for 
a malversation in office and upon settling in Upper Canada 
was elected to the Legislative Assembly. Though he had re- 

* Catalogs of Loan Portrait Exhibition, TempU Buildings Tormto, April 3rd io 
JJth, i8g^. Toronto: Women's Art Association of Canada, 1899. Pp. 128. 
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nounced British allegiance he claimed the right to sit in the 
Legislature because he had been born a British subject. The 
existing law made new naturalization a very slow process. The 
documents which Dr. Brymner prints will aid towards a fair 
judgment of a dispute that was complicated by personal ani- 
mosities. The papers now printed on land companies are of 
great interest for the early history of Upper Canada especially. 
The report of William Dunlop, Warden of the Forests, on the 
region which was known as the Huron tract, is an acute and 
able document well worth reading now, more than seventy 
years after its date. He predicts a (still unrealized) canal 
from Lake Huron to the lower lakes, and thinks that the to- 
bacco, hemp and flax industries are likely to be important in 
what is now western Ontario. Tobacco is in fact becoming a 
valuable product of that region, though the quality will pro- 
bably never be first-rate. 

The topic of the first of Dr. Brymner's notes — the siege 
of Quebec — is that of most general interest. The letter of 
Wolfe dated September 2nd, 1759, expressing his despair of 
taking Quebec — which fell two weeks later — is not new. Park- 
man quotes freely from it ; but he apparently did not use the 
letter from Townshend to Pitt dated from before Quebec, 20th 
September, 1759, giving the official account of the battle of 
the Plains of Abraham. Townshend's narrative of the ascent 
by the British army of the heights above Quebec is worth 

quoting : 

"The Boats feU down with ye Tide and Landed on ye North Shore within a 
League of Cape Diamand an Hour before Day break. The rapidity of ye Tide of 
Ebb carried them a little below ye intended place of Attack, which obliged the Light 
infantry to scramble up a wooded precipice in order to secure ye landing ye troops by 
dislodging a Captain's Post which defended ye small intrenched path ye Troops were 
to ascend after a little firing the Light Infantry gsined the Top of the Precipice and dis- 
persed ye Captain's Post, oy which means The Troops, with very little loss from a few 
Canadians and Indians in ye wood, got up and were immediately form'd." (p. 6). 

From this it should seem that, contrary to the received 
tradition, the firing began before the twenty-four soldiers who 
had volunteered to lead, followed by the light infantry, reached 
the top of the heights, and that the heights were carried prac- 
tically by assault. Dr. Brymner reports that a descendant of 
Bougainville, who was in command of the French lines above 
Quebec, M. Ren^ de Kellarain, of Quimper, France, has lodged 
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in the Canadian Archives a collection of correspondence relat- 
ing to Bougainville. M. de Kellarain has crossed swords with 
the Abb6 Casgrain, of Quebec, in regard to the character of Bou- 
gainville ; and these papers are no doubt intended to support 
his position. They will be of great value for the history of 
the last days of French rule in Canada. 

Many other topics are discussed incidentally in the 
volume. Dr. Brymner is convinced that Lord Durham's 
Report was written in the main by its reputed author, and not 
by Charles BuUer (p. xx). It is singular to see that, until 
1849, there was no free interchange of mails between Canada 
and the United States, and that letters posted in Canada 
could not be sent to England vid New York (p. viii.). Dr. 
Brymner has found an amusing anonymous letter, sent from 
Montreal to Lord Bathurst (undated), describing a sup- 
posed monopoly of office by a favourite of the Government of 
Upper Canada. A gentleman from the United States arrives 
in York (Toronto). He goes to the Custom-House and finds 
the collector ** a very mild, good-natured gentleman," — Mr. 
William Allan. The postmaster, the president of the Bank of 
Upper Canada, the inspector of licenses, the colonel of miUtia, 
the acting magistrate, the treasurer of a charitable fund, one 
of the trustees of the hospital, the treasurer of the district, the 
chief shop keeper are all — Mr. William Allan. The letter 
illustrates a phase of the controversies of sixty or seventy 
years ago, and is a clever piece of political satire. 

In Dr. Brymner's work the most captious critic can find 
little with which to find fault. It would be a help if, when he 
publishes documents in extenso,he stated where the original is to 
be found. A more extended table of contents would be use- 
ful. The present condition of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, which has had so notable a career, is less 
prosperous than Dr. Brymner would seem to imply on page 
xxi. The Society is not the active body it once was. We 
may hope that some one will arise soon to infuse new life into 
it. 
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The volume of Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada for iSpS'^ contains nearly nine hundred 
pages. Some of the articles are reviewed separately 
elsewhere. The Society is doing much for historical in- 
quiry in Canada. The Transactions have furnished the 
medium for publishing valuable treatises that otherwise 
would probably have never seen the light. It more 
nearly realizes the ideal of a national society than any other 
organization in Canada. In history the French- Canadian 
members are publishing much more than are those whose 
mother-tongue is English. The Society would do well to 
insist that every article published involves original research. 
It is perhaps in some danger of admitting members for honours 
won in other fields than those of literature and science. This 
is undoubtedly a mistake. There is much for the Society to 
do, and it should select the best men in the country to do it. 



Bulletin des Recherches Historiques. L6vis : Pierre Georges 
Roy, 1899. 

This useful historical publication completes its fifth vol- 
ume with the December number ot the present year. Its ex- 
cellent reputation has been fully sustained in 1899. Regis 
Roy describes the adventurous career of the Acadian seaman, 
Jean Baptiste or Batiste, who was much distinguished as a 
privateersman in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy 
and on the coast of New England, during King William's war 
from 1693 to 1696. The editor contributes an article on the 
visit to Canada of the well-known Swedish naturalist, Peter 
Kalm, in 1749, and prints an official account of this incident by 
the Intendant Bigot and a statement of the expenses for the 
maintenance of Kalm as a guest of the French Government 
during his stay in the province- D^sir^ Girouard briefly 
relates the uneventful history of the Fort Rouilld or the Fort 
of Toronto, and publishes the despatch of La Jonqui^re de- 
scribing its construction, dated at Quebec, 8th October, 1751, 

* Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Socioiy of Canada^ lecood series, 
v:>Iume it : Meeting oi May, 1898. Ottawa : James Hope & Son, 1898. 
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from which it appears that it was actually built during the win- 
ter of 1750-1 and not in 1749, as has been generally stated, 
although a trading-post had been established sometime before. 
" I had the honanr to state in my latter letter of 20th August of last year," 
wrote La Jonc^ul^re, "that, the tradiog-house established at Toronto being too 
small to contain the King's stores, I should build a stockade-fort, quarters for the 
commanding officer, a guard-house, magazine and bakery. The work has been 
carried on all winter. Sieur Cher de Portneuf, an officer of the garrison of i^ort 
Frontenac, arrived there on April 23rd. He found the work well advanced." 
(p. 138). 

This letter seems to fix the date of the foundation of Fort 
Rouill6 beyond dispute. 

Sir James Le Moine contributes an account of the capture 
of the village of St. Regis by the Americans in October, 1812. 
He draws it from the unpublished papers of that careful 
investigator, Jacques Viger, and it is designed to correct the 
errors of the historian Christie who has been followed implicitly 
in his description of this rather unimportant affair by Dr. 
Kingsford. It is founded on the evidence of Dr. Roupe, a 
Catholic missionary, and Lieut. William Hall, of the Canadian 
Voyagcurs, who were both present, and differs materially from 
Christie's narrative. 

Camille de Rochemonteix writes on Pere Sebastien Rasle, 
and Edmond Mallet furnishes a concise biography of the 
distinguished French-Canadian soldier and explorer, Jacques 
Le Gardeur de Saint Pierre, in which he prints Saint Pierre's 
letter to Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia (15th October, 1753), 
when summoned by him to evacuate the Ohio valley. M. 
Mallet extols this letter as ^' un module de fermet^ militaire aussi 
bien que de la noblesse de sentiments qui caracterisait TofBcier 
Canadien." 

That talented and industrious writer, M. Benjamin Suite, 
deals with the history of Quebec from 1620 to 1632 in two 
papers, describing at considerable length the capture and 
occupation by Louis Kertk. Among those who supply answers 
to questions are Douglas Brymner, Louis Frechette, R. G. 
Thwaites, Camille de Rochemonteix, H. J. Morgan, B. Suite, 
Wm. McLennan, Mgr. Charles Guay, Abb6 Ferland, Sir James 
Le Moine. E. Cruikshank. 
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The monthly numbers of the Courrier du Livre* are 
becoming steadily more important for the student of Canadian 
history. The Courrier is bi-lingual, and things get a little 
mixed occasionally. Thus in an interesting account of a visit 
to the island of Anticosti we learn that ** the bush is regorging 
with bears, black and silver foxes, martens and game birds of 
all kinds" (p. 103). M. Menier, the French "Chocolate 
King," is making of the island something more than a sports- 
man's paradise. Labour on the various works is abundant 
and the social arrangements are ideal. Wages are paid in 
cash, and the employees can purchase what they choose at M. 
Menier's stores at cost price. There are no taxes ; the schools 
are obligatory, but free ; there is no charge for medical attend- 
ance ; and intoxicating liquors are prohibited. The communi- 
ties are governed on democratic principles within the pre- 
scribed limits of M. Menier's policy. The Courrier contains 
M. Suite's account of the Battle of Chateauguay (since pub- 
lished in book form, and reviewed elsewhere); a history drawn 
from the registers of the parish of Saint Thomas de Mont- 
magny ; the Journal of Colonel Rudolphus Ritzema, an officer 
in the American army during the invasion of Canada in 1775- 
76 (of slight interest), and many minor notes. A bitter contro- 
versy has raged at Quebec over the inscription placed upon the 
new Champlain monument. The criticism extends to the monu- 
ment itself, which the Abb^ Raymond Casgrain denounces as 
"pas plus celle de Champlain que de Cartier; c'est un bon 
monsieur quelconque, qui pent s'appeler d'un nom quelconque " 
(P- 333)- 

Mr. G. U. Hay is doing useful work in his series of leaflets 

on Canadian History.f For some time he has issued, for the 

use of schools, a quarterly number of thirty or more pages, 

each containing six or seven readable short articles dealing 

with Canadian history. Some of these articles are original 

contributions to the subjects of which they treat. Mr. Hay 

has been fortunate in securing such scholarly and well-informed 

contributors as Victor H. Paltsits, W. F. Ganong, Colonel 

* l^ Courrier du Livre, Quebec : Raonl Renaalt, 1899. 
•^Canadian History (Edocatioaal Review Supplementary Readings). Nos. 1-7, 
March iSgS-September 1899. St. John, N. B. 
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Cruikshank, Sir John Bourinot and others. There are extracts 
from Jacques Cartier's Relations, from Champlain's Voyages, 
from Nicholas Denys's Description G/ographique and other stand- 
ard early works. The range of the topics is varied, but, for the 
most part, they deal with the Maritime Provinces. Probably 
later numbers will take up other portions of the history of 
Canada. 



The first number of the Canadian Historical Quarterly,^ 
which its editor, Mr. Charles Dedrickson, announces as *' a 
medium for exchanging views on questions of Canadian re- 
search " has appeared. It is to be devoted especially to the 
work of the Canadian historical societies. F. Gertrude Kenny 
contvihutes Some Account of By town, 3. well written sketch of 
the beginnings of Ottawa. We realize that Canada is a young 
country when we learn that, in 1834, wolves howled nightly 
around houses within eight miles of its present capital. Miss 
Carnochan writes a touching account of A Visit to the Grave- 
Yards 0/ Niagara, in which it is abundantly apparent that "the 
honoured dead" are not such, so far as their places of sepulchre 
are concerned. Dean Stanley said of St. Mark's Church-yard 
at Niagara : " This is a piece of Old England itself; do not 
allow it to be altered." It has happened that the new pur- 
chasers of land have ploughed up the old grave yards upon the 
property ! We wish all success to Mr. Dedrickson's venture. 



* Canadian HistoriceU Quarterly^ a medium for interchanging viewi on quesHmu 
4f Canadian research. Vol. I., No. I : December, 1899. Toroato : The Huker, 
Rose Co., Limited. 
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IIL PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 

(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 

France in Newfoundland. By P. T. McGrath. (The Nine- 
teenth Century, January, 1899, pp. 46-55). 

Newfoundland's Opportunity. By Beckles Willson. (The 
Fortnightly Review, February, 1899, pp. 226-231). 

Cruising on the French Treaty Shore of Newfoundland. By A. 
C. Laut. (The Westminster Review, April, 1899, pp. 
381-387). 

La Question de Terre-Neuve. Par Paul Lefebure. (Le Corre- 
spondant, F^v. 10, 1899). 

La Question de Terre-Neuve. Par Paul Fauchille. (Revue des 
deux Mondes, F^v. 15, 1899, pp. 856-872). 

Newfoundland. By Sir Charles W. Dilke. (Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, February, 1899, pp. 21 1-2 16). 

These, and many other articles of less intrinsic importance, 
in themselves form a chapter in the ironical history of this 
endless question. It will be noticed that they are ail dated 
about the beginning of the year. Mr. Chamberlain had made 
one of his characteristic slapdash speeches, and everyone 
seemed to believe that the century-lon^r grievance of the oldest 
colony was to be taken up seriously and removed. But it has 
not been solved, for the officials of the Colonial Office have 
had their attention turned to another quarter of the world, 
and Newfoundland must once more possess its soul in im- 
patience. The articles are naturally of various degrees of 
merit. With but one exception they can hardly be regarded as 
dispassionate ; perhaps in the discussion of such a question it 
is unwise to expect dispassionate argument. The facts of the 
situation are few and simple and hardly disputed ; but they 
have been overlaid with inferences professedly drawn from 
these facts. On both sides there is a recognition that the na- 
tional case cannot rest on purely documentary evidence ; and 
both parties appeal to equity and logical (and illogical) conclu- 
sions to supplement the scant support which the facts give to 
their claims. The treaties as they stand give the French no such 
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rights as they claim ; but there can be no doubt that the Eng- 
lish interpretation of these treaties does concede the exclusive 
right. The whole treatment of the question is the most de- 
cisive argument in colonial history for conceding to all col- 
onies the right not only to be consulted about treaties which 
involve their interests, but the further right also of having a 
good deal to say about treaties wbich were signed before the 
colonies reached their maturity. From the point of view of 
the Colonial Office the question is one of comparatively little 
importance, and concessions have repeatedly been made to 
French aggression from a pure desire to conciliate. The 
policy of pin-pricks has lately found a name : it has long had 
an existence ; and the history of the concessions which our 
Imperial Government has from time to time made does not 
bear out the Gallic charge that we are a bullying and aggres- 
sive people. Pusillanimity might more justly be said to be the 
characteristic of a government which has allowed itself to be 
bullied into an impossible situation and has virtually admitted 
and created rights which the treaties do not confer. 

Mr. McGrath writes as a Newfoundlander, that is, with 
heat and indignation, and recounts the various stages of the 
controversy. He is furiously indignant at that interpretation 
of the French rights which enabled France to veto the con- 
struction of a railway terminating on the French Shore, and at 
the employment of the British navy at the demand of French 
officials. He presents the other side of the question when he 
demands that the French obligations should be as strictly in- 
terpreted as the French rights ; and maintains that St. Pierre 
and Miquelon are not being held in the spirit of the engage- 
ment. He is in error, however, in asserting that France has 
no right to erect permanent buildings or to fortify and garrison 
these islands. The Treaty of Paris of 1763 includes this 
restriction, but the Treaty of Versailles of 1783, while retain- 
ing the expression *' in full right," drops the restriction which 
could hardly be held to be consistent with the full right con- 
ceded by the Treaty of Paris. The later treaty supersedes the 
earlier. But Mr. McGrath is not in error in declaring that the 
French people have disregarded the declaration of the French 
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monarch that he would not " make the islands an object of 
jealousy between the two nations," They connive at the 
smuggling industry by which St. Pierre maintains its existence. 
Connivance is not too strong a word, for the French authori- 
ties refuse to permit an English consul to reside in the island. 
Mr. McGrath points the way out of the difficulty in the manner 
of Portia : the pound of flesh may be exacted but not one 
drop of blood. 

Mr. Beckles Willson finds Newfoundland's opportunity in 
the energy and enterprise of Mr. Reid, who has assumed the 
responsibility of developing the island's resources. Mr. Will- 
son assumes, rightly enough perhaps, that the millionaire con- 
tractor will be as aggressive in demanding his pound of flesh 
as the French Government has been ; and he has already 
shown himself capable of acting with a high hand in defiance 
of the edicts of the commanders of French cruisers. It does not 
say much for democratic government that the hope of the 
colony should lie in the action of a beneficent despot ; but it is 
probable that the despot will see to it that the French Govern- 
ment do not further develope the easement into a sovereignty, 
which they are striving to do. Mr. Willson claims that the 
disposition of the French administration to listen to terms is 
the result of Mr. Reid's " pushful " methods. Certainly the 
tone of French writers and speakers has changed since 
they took their stand on the inviolability of the status quo. 
Territorial compensation Mr. Willson declares to be out of the 
question in exchange for a useless privilege. 

Mr. Laut gives the life and blood side of a diplomatic 
dispute in an interesting description of the sordid squalor to 
which the enforcement of the French claim to hinder the 
development of the immense natural resources of the country 
behind the treaty shore condemns ** a loyal British population 
of twelve thousand souls." The fishing is so poor and so 
precarious that thousands have to be fed by Government 
bounty through every winter. The economic revolution which 
the financial disaster in Newfoundland started has not yet 
brought benefit to the poor "livyens." The "planters" are 
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abandoning the " truck system," but the evil legacy of debt 
remains ; and the case of the fisherman is harder than ever. 
On the north-east coast there is an entire absence of currency. 
Cod alone is coin. Mr. Laut's discussion of the diplomatic 
aspect of the problem is not so good as his description of the 
effects of the controversy on Newfoundland. By a slip, 
probably, he gives the date of the Treaty of Paris as 1713, 
but he is not aware that the restrictions imposed on the 
French occupancy of St. Pierre by that treaty were no longer 
insisted on in the Treaty of Versailles ; and there is nothing 
in the Treaty of Paris which gives England a treaty right to 
maintain a consul there. It does not lead to understanding 
to say that it is the French fishing fleet that perpetuates the 
old quarrel. Unless the totally distinct questions of the Bank 
fishery and the French Shore are kept separated there can be 
nothing but confusion. The banks are in the high seas, and 
the fact that French fishermen frequent these fishing-grounds 
has nothing to do with the invasion of Newfoundland's rights. 
The French have as much right to fish there as to fish on their 
own coasts, and no one denies their right. Treaties, according 
to Mr. Laut's way of thinking, become obsolete as soon as one 
party finds them inconvenient. 

Sir Charles Dilke's statement of the case is the most 
temperate and best informed, and he speaks with greater 
authority thkn other writers can assume regarding the 
Front Bench conspiracy to be complacent towards France, 
and regarding that monstrous abuse of the rights of the subject 
which is involved in constituting the youngest of naval officers 
accuser and judge under the treaties. He does not fall into the 
mistake, which most writers who sympathize with the colony 
make, of assuming that a situation which is distasteful to the 
colonists has, therefore, grown up in violation of all right. In 
other words, he does not allow his feelings to pervert the facts. In 
this paper he shows that power of " hitting the joints," which 
is so essential in the discussion of a century-old controversy. 
He makes it clear that, on the French shore, the French have 
practically nothing to lose. The Bank fisheries may or may 
not be valuable to France, and may or may not justify the 
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bounties paid ; but the French Shore question is entirely dif- 
ferent, and must be kept separate. There are not more than 
seven or eight fishing-boats, owned by Frenchmen, operating 
on the whole disputed shore, and these would soon disappear 
were it not for an annual bounty, offered by the municipal 
authorities of St. Pierre, for keeping up the fishery on that 
coast. So far as practical advantage is concerned, there is 
nothing to keep the French there. They continue to exercise 
their treaty right more in a dog-in-the-manger spirit than from 
any profit there is in keeping up the fishery. Indeed, the 
French themselves are beginning to consider the advisability 
of extorting compensation before it is too late. It would be 
impossible to demand a high price for a right which it does 
not pay to exercise. He rightly characterizes as astounding 
the Act which gives junior naval officers the power to do 
anything they please to maintain the Downing Street interpreta- 
tion of French rights : " Any acts done by the said - . . 
officers in pursuance of such orders or instructions . . . 
shall be lawful." And it is equally astounding that British 
officers should not merely act up to their instructions, but 
habitually exceed them. They force British subjects under penalty 
of fine or deportation to sell bait to French fishermen at a fixed 
price, fixing the price at a lower rate for French fishermen than 
for United States fishermen ; and they allow French naval 
officers, in full uniform and wearing side-arms, to land and 
issue proclamations on British territory. Complacency could 
not go further. His practical conclusion is that if we are to 
hold ourselves to our own interpretation of the treaties, as 
given in the declaration of His Britannic Majesty, we must 
insist that the French interpretation of their obligations shall 
be as fully recognized by them. There should be one 
system of interpretations. It must be either the letter or the 
spirit for both. The trouble has arisen because we have been 
too generous in allowing the spirit to supersede the letter, and 
equally generous in allowing the French to ignore the spirit by 
straining to the bi caking point the letter of the treaty. 

It does not prejudice the reader in favour of M. Lef^bure's 
paper to learn that Newfoundland was discovered by "Jean 
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Cabot au service du gouvernement ven^tien " ; but neverthe- 
less the paper gives a moderate statement of the French case. 
It makes much of the declaration which George III attached 
to the Treaty of Versailles, and says nothing of the declara- 
tions which His Most Christian Majesty of France issued at 
the same time. The terms of the treaty do not justify the 
French claim that their right of fishing was exclusive, nor does 
even George III declare that it is exclusive. The English 
were not to trouble the French by their competition, although 
as a matter of fact they have always, and in the most serious 
way, entered into competition with the French fishermen, 
so that the French Government has been constrained to 
establish a system of bounties to maintain the fishery. The 
terms of the treaty cannot be twisted so as to convey an exclu- 
sive right ; but the policy of the English administration has 
interpreted the right to be exclusive. Naturally he finds cause 
of complaint in the attitude of Newfoundland and, like all 
French writers, completely fails to uaderstand the difference 
which the grant of responsible government makes in the 
relations between the colony and the Colonial Office ; and he 
does not state that Newfoundland did not expel the French 
consul at St. John's until after the French had refused to 
allow a British consul at St. Pierre. 

The most significant part of the paper, however, is his 
statement of the French conditions for which they would 
waive their rights. The compensation must be territorial, 
and must consist in the cession of territory over which the 
English right is incontestable. The New Hebrides or Sierra 
Leone are suggested. But withal there is a nervous insistence 
that compensation shall be in proportion, not to what France 
gives up, but to the convenience which Britain gains from the 
closing of an awkward question. 

M. Fauchille, after narrating the history of successive 
British surrenders before French diplomatic aggression, enters 
elaborately into the question whether lobsters are fish, and 
whether canning factories are '* stages made of boards." He 
decides that zoologists of the last century thought lobsters 
were fish, although he makes no reference to the fact that with 
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Newfoundland writers to this day cod only are " fish." He 
admits that canning factories are not temporary stages made 
of boards, but claims that British lobster traps interfere with 
the operations of six French fishing vessels on 700 miles of 
coast ; and therefore if the French are not to catch lobsters 
nobody can. Wherefore the lobster would have to be regarded 
as " un animal priviHgi^ " : which is absurd. 

We have heard so much of English hypocrisy in inter- 
national dealings that we find with relief that others can be as 
bad as we are reported to be. France, we learn from M. 
Fauchille, has always shown the greatest consideration for the 
interests of Newfoundland, and has tried to accommodate her 
policy accordingly. The failure of her policy of concession 
lies at the door of the colony itself ! 

So far as an outsider can see, the only solution lies in the 
United Kingdom going back to the strict letter of the treaty, 
and abandoning her conciliatory attitude. Let France have 
her' pound of flesh, but nothing more. The fishery on the 
French Shore is on the point of extinction, and would disappear 
altogether if the literal terms of the treaty were insisted on. 



The Pepperrell Papers, (Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Sixth Series, Volume X., pp. 3-565.) 

Les Derniers Jours de VAcadie {ij 4.8- 1758) : Correspondances 
et Mimoires extraits du portefeuille de M. le Courtois de 
Surlaville, LieutenanUGiniral des Armies du Rot, 
Aficien Major des troupes de Vile Royale, Mis en ordre 
et annot^s par Gaston du Bosc de Beaumont. Paris : 
jfemile Chevalier, 1899. Pp. 318. 

The siege of Louisbourg is one of the most striking in the 
history of America. In 1745 France was attacked in her sup- 
posed impregnable position in Cape Breton, not by England, 
but by New England, conscious now of strength and deter- 
mined to win. For weeks a mihtia force commanded by Wm. 
Pepperrell, a merchant from Maine, performed prodigies' of 
physical strength and valour before the French stronghold. 
Fortune favoured the assailants with fine weather, and a 
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British fleet lay off the coast to join in the attack when neces- 
sary. The real work, however, was done by the colonial 
forces in their own way, and it was they who raised the 
British flag over Louisbourg. Britain handed the fortress back 
to France in the peace of 1748, and this involved a second 
siege when what was really only a truce came to an end. 
British regulars made the second capture. The fortress was 
destroyed and to-day on the iron-bound Cape Breton shore its 
ruins lie almost as they were left, nearly a century and a half 
ago. 

The Pepperrell Papers enable us to watch the progress of 
the first siege from day to day. They have long been in the pos- 
session of the Massachusetts Historical Society and were used 
by Parkman in manuscript for his Half Century of Conflict. 
Now in this substantial and well-printed volume the world at 
large has access to them. Of course some of the documents 
are of but slight interest. The collection was, however, well 
worth publishing. Incidentally we have some light thrown on 
Parkman's historical method. He seems to have sifted his 
material most thoroughly. Practically everything of interest 
in these papers was utilized in his narrative with masterly in- 
sight and discrimination. 

The colonies were fortunate in the choice of Pepperrell to 
lead the expedition. His calm temper, courtesy, moderation 
and firmness appear everywhere. New England was intensely 
jealous lest the honours of the siege should go to the naval 
force under Commodore Warren. Busybodies at Boston in- 
cessantly urged Pepperrell to stand on his rights. Warren 
himself, young and impatient, sometimes criticized Pepper- 
rell's measures in an arrogant tone. The prudent New Eng- 
land trader showed great tact. '* We both aim at the good 
and security of this place," he said; and while insisting firmly 
upon asserting his own authority he never allowed his conduct 
towards Warren to be influenced by a feeling of jealousy. The 
French in Louisbourg imagined that there was almost open 
warfare between the English naval and the New England land 
force and tried to play off Warren against Pepperrell. These 
papers should dispel forever this misconception. A hundred 
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and fifty years ago the mother country and her colonies waged 
war side by side without any serious discord, as they are 
waging it to-day. The French regulars were on the other 
hand incessantly quarreling with their colonial forces. 

Pepperrell's non-professional character as a soldier created 
some difficulties. Even clergymen felt that they might instruct 
him in the art of war. His officers quarreled with outsp>okeQ 
vehemence. The four New England colonies who had joined 
in the war werejealousof each other, and Pepperrell, as a Mas- 
sachusetts man (Maine was then a part of Massachusetts), 
was under suspicion of favouritism to his own fellow-citizens. 
That the siege succeeded at all is a witness as much to the 
disorganization of the French colonial service as to the valour 
of the New England troops. 

New England Puritanism appears here as rather less vehe- 
ment against the Roman Catholic faith than we might have 
expected. There is much religious phraseology in the letters 
which Pepperrell received from his friends at Boston. Only 
once or twice, however, is any fanatical desire expressed to 
hew down the altars of Baal. Yet the war on each side had 
something of the character of a crusade. New England 4>ul- 
pits proclaimed it as such. When the English attack grew 
specially vigourous the bells of Louisbourg rang out in turn for 
prayers. Waldo, Pepperrell's second in command, writes on 
May 4th : 

*' The Blessed Virgin has never been worship sd so much in the city of Loais- 
bomg in any one week since its foundation as this afternoon, the bells baTing beea 
ringing almost the whole time save smill respites for prayers, which their IdoU will 
not hear.*' (p. 153). 

The New England soldiers were, from the testimony 
of their own leaders, by no means model crusaders. 
Abstinence from strong drink was in the last century not the 
article of Puritan faith that it is now. " We are in want of 
good gunners that have a disposition to be sober in the day- 
time," writes Waldo (p. 167). Several days' allowance of 
rum was at first served out at one time. This was, of course, 
disastrous ; the men got drunk and then went perforce with- 
out rum until the next allowance came. The remedy was to 
serve out the rum daily. Swearing, profligacy, even counter- 
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feitingy are among the vices that appear. When the fortress 
was taken the disorder of the soldiery increased. A pestilence 
broke out and hundreds died. Nearly a thousand New Eng- 
landers lie amidst the present-day desolation of Louisbourg. 

The patronage system of the last century is seen in a curi- 
ous light in these pages. Colonel Phillips was Governor of 
Nova Scotia and the commander of a regiment. For these 
two positions he drew very large salaries and apparently only 
at long intervals discharged any of his duties. He lived in 
England, and accumulated a fortune stated in these papers 
(p. 3x7) at ;f 100,000. At the same time the garrison at Annapolis, 
the single English post of importance in Nova Scotia, was left 
in a neglected and sometimes even starving condition. When 
Louisbourg fell, PepperrelFs friend desired that he should be 
made a second Phillips and be paid a salary of ;f 4,000 or 
;^5,ooo as Governor of Louisbourg, while living at home and 
carrying on his mercantile undertakings. So completely did 
advancement go by influence in London that persons seeking 
promotion kept paid agents in England to watch their interests. 
The command of a regiment usually carried with it the patron- 
age for its supplies, as well as the right to sell some, at any 
rate, of the subordinate posts. When Pepperrell was made 
colonel of a regiment his thrifty son-in-law, Nathaniel Spar- 
hawk, secured a share in the contract for supplies estimated to 
amount to ^36,000 a year. The pickings of the nineteenth 
century are surely insignificant compared with these oppor- 
tunities. 

The fall of Louisbourg was looked upon as only a prelimin- 
ary to the final expulsion of the French from Nova Scotia. 
Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, writes to Pepperrell 
regarding the Acadian settlement : 

"It grieves me much that I have it not in my power to send a party of $00 men 
forthwith to Menis and burn Grand Fti, their chief town, and open all their sluices, 
and lay their country waste at the back of their camp " (p. 219). 

The Acadians were very troublesome, and were considered 
" a colony of rattlesnakes " (p. 435). They kept the Indians 
hostile to the English, and encouraged savage barbarities. 
The New England colonies were in terror for their own 
settlements in Maine and New Hampshire, and felt no security 
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until the French power was completely broken (p. 488). This 
does not excuse the later deportation of the Acadians, but it 
gives for it an adequate political motive. When the time came 
it was carried out with indiscriminate cruelty. Paul Mascarene, 
the wise and patient soldier who was holding Annapolis for 
England, writes in 1745 asking that the same treatment should 
not be meted out to all the Acadians, some of whom had 
behaved well (p. 480), 

The editing of this volume calls only for praise. The notes 
are adequate and instructive, and the original text has been 
copied with scrupulous care. Dr. Murray ought to note a 
curious word on page 412 : *' Sr William Pepperell, Knight 
and Barroknight." 

All the sacrifices by New England in 1745 and 1746 proved 
vain. Louisbourg was restored to the French when peace was 
made, and once more New England trade was in danger from 
the French military and naval post. Regiments came out to 
garrison it, the work of strengthening the fortifications was 
resumed, and France seemed to be resolved to hold Cape 
Breton at any cost. In 1751 a young officer who had already 
won some distinction, M. le Courtois de Surlaville, was sent 
to Louisbourg to organize and discipline troops that had 
become insubordinate. While there he kept a diary, and made 
copies of important papers, to which later he added letters 
from French officers in Canada and Cape Breton. He 
returned to France in due course, and lived to attain high rank 
in the army, and to amass a considerable fortune. Finally in 
I796,when France had passed through the horrors of the Reign 
of Terror, and the Directory was re-organizing the government, 
he died. The depreciation of the value of assignats ruined his 
estate. A needy and drunken relative pledged to a wine 
merchant the mass of papers that Surlaville had preserved with 
great care. Some one apparently redeemed them, but they 
were finally sold, in the curious old box in which they had been 
kept, by the pound as old paper. M.de Beaumont, a French 
gentleman,recently found and bought them,or a portion of them. 
He entered into communication with the Abb^ Casgrain, and 
the papers were finally purchased and presented to Laval 
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University at Quebec where they now are. Surlaville's diary 
is a detailed record of daily life at Louisbourg after its restora- 
tion to France, and the documents as a whole are a curious 
and interesting revelation of the inner life of the most import- 
ant military po3t in New France a hundred and fifty years ago. 
M. de Beaumont in Les Derniers Jours de VAcadie has printed 
at length some of the Surlaville documents, with only a slight 
running commentary. He is obviously not entirely at home in 
the history of Canada, and trusts mainly to the works of the 
Abb^ Casgrain for his guidance. One could have wished that 
the Abb^ himself had made the selection of documents to be 
published. 

In a letter which M. de Beaumont prints the Abb^ says 
that in the papers we have ** a complete resurrection of the 
social, political and religious life of a corner of the earth then 
full of animation — Louisbourg, now so deserted that even its 
ruins are crumbling away.'* Halifax had just been founded 
and everyone understood that Great Britain and France would 
soon engage again in deadly strife for supremacy in America. 
It was believed that the English could mass at least eight 
thousand men at Halifax. The French should have bent their 
undivided energies to the task of meeting the English foe. They 
were, instead, engaged in bitter strife among themselves. The 
Count de Raymond, the Governor of the island, was at war with 
M. Provost, who held a post similar to tnat of the Intendant in 
a French province. They divided authority, with the usual 
disastrous results. Surlaville, at first neutral, soon, through 
personal pique, conceived a violent hatred for Raymond. The 
Governor's despatches to the home Government passed through 
his hands. He copied them, adding to his copy biting com- 
ments upon what Raymond, a well-meaning, industrious, 
honest, but not acute man, wrote to the Minister. The unfor- 
tunate Governor cannot extol a good preacher without the 
insinuation by his critic that he wishes the Minister to think 
him devout, which in fact he is not. His literary style, his 
views on the natural resources of the island, everything in short 
that he does is placed in the most sinister light. Raymond's 
rival. Provost, meanwhile had the finances of the colony in his 
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hands, and was stealing what he could. The fortifications 
were neglected, discipline was lax, the officials were incom- 
petent. When we compare the condition of the unprofessional 
New England forces under Pepperrell with that of this French 
garrison at Louisbourg, we have no difficulty in understanding 
the fall of the French power in America. 

Surlaville was an extremely able man who, when not 
blinded by personal hatred, saw deeply into the real meaning 
of the situation. He discusses French colonial methods. The 
fundamental vice was connected with patronage. Men were 
appointed not because they were most able to do the work but, 
as Carlyle put it later, '* because they were most able to be 
appointed." To get a place it was a standing maxim that one 
must pay court to ladies who had the ear of influential persons. 
Young officers if they had attractive wives were sure to get a 
good post. Experience counted for nothing ; a subaltern in 
favour would hardly recognize a captain grown gray in the 
service but with no other title to promotion. Naturally, men 
appointed in such a way thought only of making as much out 
of the offices as they could. They shared in the profits of the 
trade monopolies, engaged in trade on their own account, falsi- 
fied sometimes the royal accounts and misappropriated 
monies, such as those devoted to presents for the Indians. 
Trade carried on amid these conditions necessarily involved 
enhanced prices. France itself was a cheaper country than 
England, but French goods sold by monopolists were dearer 
in the colonies than were English goods sold under practically 
a free trade system. The inevitable result was that the Indians 
bought in the cheaper market and. Catholic and French 
though their sympathies were, could not be kept from giving 
the support of their trade to the English. 

It is a gloomy picture. M. de Surlaville notes in one place 
that if th« English attack is not made before 1760 Louisbourg 
may perhaps be ready for them. It was not so deferred ; the 
fortress fell in 1758 and the whole of the French dominion 
soon came tumbling down with it. A colony in which a king 
three thousand miles away was expected to do and pay for 
everything hardly deserved to live. He paid for even the 
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churches that were built ; the settlers in Cape Breton looked 
to him for their food supplies ; the Acadians expected him to 
furnish money to repair their dykes. Of the Acadians, by the 
way, M. de Surlaville has little to say that is flattering. They 
had few wants, because of their ignorance, and were in conse- 
quence idle and unenterprising. Many of them who had gone 
from Nova Scotia to Cape Breton drifted back to their old 
haunts and made their peace with the English. M. de Sur- 
laville found them an extremely unattractive people. 

Allowing for M. de Beaumont's limited knowledge of 
Canada his work as editor has been well done. Especially 
commendable — ^and one might add unusual in French books — 
are the copious indexes of persons and places, from which, 
however, some names mentioned in the volumes have been 
omitted. The inevitable quotation from Longfellow's Evan- 
geline adorns the title-page. 



The New Brunswick Magazine* appears to have come to 
grief. This is a pity, for both typc^raphically and from the 
literary point of view the successive numbers have been credit- 
able. The contents were devoted mainly to local history, and 
the Acadians have figured rather prominently on the bill of 
fare. 

M. Camille Derouet has a long article in Le Correspondant 
of Sept. loth, 1899, on La Renaissance de la Nationaliti franfaise 
en Acadie.f Its tone is not judicial. The English are, accord- 
ing to M. Derouet, the ** eternal and irreconcilable enemies " of 
everything relating to France, and in their treatment of the 
Acadians have been invariably prompted by malice. The 
Abb6 Casgrain's " Un Pel6rinage an Pays d'Evangdine " 
(odious title) is a much more attractive record of the modern 
Acadians, and this article does not supplement the Abba's 
information. 

*TMe Niw Brunswick Magagiiu^ Janaary to Jaly, 1899. St. foho, N.B.: W. 
K. Reynolds. 

tZtf RiHoissance cU la NaiumaiUi Fran^aisg en AcadU, Par Camille Derouet 
(Le Correspondant, 10 Septembre, 1899, pp. 916-934). 
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(2) The Province of Quebec. 

L* Habitant de Saint- Justin ; Contribution d la Geographic 
Sociale du Canada. Par L^on G^rin. (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, 2nd series, vol. iv, pp. 139 
to 216). 

This is the most thorough and most important study that 
has yet been made of any phase of social life in Canada. Dr. 
Drummond has seen and interpreted in verse the mental 
qualities of the habitant; M. G^rin has made the most minute 
study of his social conditions. St. Justin, a parish near Three 
Rivers, is the spot chosen for the investigation. Between this 
village and the St. Lawrence lies the more important and 
prosperous village of Maskinong^ ; in the rear and extending 
to the uncultivated mountain side lies Saint-Didace more 
primitive than St. Justin, which thus represents the mean. 
At St. Justin, M. G^rin chose for study a family — that of 
Casaubon — moderately but not especially prosperous. His 
work is mainly a minute analysis of the material welfare, family 
life and social relationships of the Casaubons. Almost nothing 
appears to have been held in reserve. Happily the Casaubons, 
in the obscurity of their village life, will probably hardly know 
how completely their affairs have been revealed to a larger 
world. Perhaps a kind of fame has come to them. We know 
how many pigs, even how many chickens they consumed in a 
year, what are the earnings of each member of the family, how 
many of them wear home-made linen and how many the cottons 
of commerce. We know the divisions of labour among them 
and the implements to be found in their outbuildings ; every 
piece of furniture is described ; we know the rooms, even the 
beds, for there are four beds in one room, in which the members 
of the family sleep. M. G^rin has done his work thoroughly. 
His avowed method is that of M. Henri de Tourville, the great 
French authority on social science. He begins with the 
habitant^ but he intends to include the town, the province, the 
state in his series of studies. His aim is to interpret the con- 
ditions of Canada as thoroughly as those of France are in M. 
Demolins' series ** Les Fran^ais d'Aujourd'hui." 
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The family life that M. G^rin finds at St. Justin is patri- 
archal. It is an agricultural community, and in more than ' 
one-third of the households two families (those of the head of 
the family and of his heir) are living. The father directs the 
labour of all the members. In contrast with La Vendue in 
France, whence this type of life has perhaps come to Canada, 
the father is not a supreme despot. In Canada the mother is 
not a '' creature," humbly waiting upon her husband at table 
and not presuming to eat with him. The mother Casaubon is 
better educated than her husband. She leads in the family 
worship, and gives what slight attention is devoted to the 
education of the children. Yet a real deference and respect 
are shown to the father. He represents the family, and the 
conception of it as a unit is very strong. The sons who 
remain at home throw their earnings into the common budget. 
As the children grow up the parents study their qualities, and 
finally the heir of the family estate is chosen. He is usually 
not the eldest son. Families are large. The elder sons go 
out into the world before the younger sons are grown up, and 
often establish themselves elsewhere successfully. Sometimes, 
too, the elder members will make marriages not pleasing to 
the parents. For whatever reason, a younger son is often 
recognized during the lifetime of his father as inheritor of the 
estate. Upon him are placed the most solemn obligations to 
care for the other members of the family. M. G^rin quotes 
from the will of Gagnon, a neighbour of Casaubon's. The 
inheritor is charged to nourish and protect the members of the 
family who are mentioned by name ; in sickness or in health 
they are to be allowed to want for nothing, and their support 
is to be appropriate to the social position of the family. On 
the other hand, as long as they remain in the heir's hpusehold, 
they are to work for him for his profit, according to their 
strength, health and capacity, as if they were his children 
(p. 179). M. G6rin's opinion is that the family relations thus 
established are, on the whole, pleasant. The door is always 
open for the members who are ill or have been unfortunate. 

It is interesting to see how almost completely the family 
provides for its own wants. In aptitude and mechanical 
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ingenuity the Casaubons are like the peasantry of Maine in 
France, which supplied many early settlers to Canada. The 
elder Casaubon and his son earn about $150 a year from their 
neighbours as carpenters. They are, besides, joiners ; they 
construct and repair their own wheeled vehicles ; the three 
hundred buckets used each spring to catch the sap from the 
maple trees are their handiwork. They make their farm 
implements — the hay forks, the hand rakes, even the horse 
rakes used in the harvest field. They make, too, all their 
harness from hides of their own animals ; of leather manufac- 
tures boots alone are bought at the village shop. The women 
with the products of the farm are similarly helpful. They 
make linen and homespun, straw hats, gloves from skins, 
candles, soap. Maple sugar is procured from the woods on 
the property ; firewood and timber come from the same source. 
There are apples and tobacco in the garden, and on the neigh- 
bouring mountain side is a free supply of strawberries and 
other small fruits. Almost nothing is paid out for help in 
labour. 

M. G^rin describes the house and the style of living. One 
room serves as kitchen, sitting and entertaining room. The 
bedrooms are small and crowded. The picture is pleasing only 
when compared with the Abb^ Godet's description of present 
day conditions in Perche (France), where a single room serves 
as kitchen and bedroom for the whole family, and is besides in 
direct communication with pig-sty and stables (p. 188). Noth- 
ing could be worse than the conditions of the Casaubon house- 
hold so far as fresh air is concerned. Windows and doors are 
kept carefully closed throughout the long winter, and baths are 
unknown. The amusements are of the simplest kind : smoke 
and song ; cards, with apples for stakes ; sometimes, but more 
rarely, dancing, which the Cur^ dislikes and allows only on 
great occasions, such as a marriage. What M. G^rin calls 
" Corv^es recr^atives " are also common. The young people 
meet for such work as taking the husks from indian com. 
There is a good deal of kissing as part of the game, and the 
priest thinks it well to keep an eye on the proceedings, especi- 
ally when the men drink whisky blanc. The children are 
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often amused by the tales of travelling mendicants, who pay 
for their entertainment in this way. One is reminded of the 
troubadours and pilgrims of the Middle Ages. New Year's 
Day is a great festival. 

Besides the strong life of the family, the community as a 
whole is very closely united. The church is, of course^ the 
centre and even the cause of this union. No Protestant is 
to be found in St. Justin ; practically every adult inhabitant 
takes the sacrament at the parish church. The Curb's influ- 
ence is dominant. Mothers quell troublesome children by 
threats of his intervention. Something like the mediaeval right 
of sanctuary is preserved. The malefactor takes refuge in the 
Curb's house and is for the time safe (p. 210). The twenty- 
sixth child in a family is, by custom, given over to the charge 
of the Cur^, and it actually happens sometimes that such a 
responsibility falls to him. He is the universal friend. The 
Cur^ of St. Justin is something of a farmer and has done much 
to promote agriculture. In the schools the catechism receives 
more attention than anything else and the goal of education 
is to be prepared for the first communion. This once attained, 
many pupils read no more, and by the time they are eighteen 
have forgotten everything. At the church the people meet 
and keep in touch with each other : 

'* It It ft carious spectftde on SundaTt and Feast dayt to see meo, women and 
children from every point approaching the chnrch for mass or vespers, and nearly all 
in vehicles. The horses are tied to wooden posts in the open place abont the chnrch 
and the people converse in groups. The haMoHt here meets his acquaintances ; he 
consults the doctor, the notary, those from whom he seeks advice ; he hears the 
public crier make the announcements, and receives the news and the ideas which 
are the subject of his conversation for the remainder of the week " (p. 208). 

These scenes unite the people very closely. Insurance 
companies find little to do at St. Justin, for if a habitant is 
burned out the people of the parish unite to help him to 
rebuild. The next door neighbour on either side is looked 
upon as a special friend, and is invited to family functions 
almost as a close relative. This custom M. G^rin finds also in 
B^arn (France). The influence of tradition is seen in much 
that the habitant does. He bleaches his linen as the people of 
Normandy and Maine have done for generations. The rota- 
tion of crops is like that in Perche ; the ditches and fences 
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are similar to the type of lower Normandy ; candles are made 
after a manner originating in France. The people of St. 
Justin as unsitaires pay light dues to the seigneur ; only one of 
them has paid the small capital sum that would extinguish this 
claim. 

The archaic society that M. G^rin depicts is changing 
rapidly. The young people are no longer content to wear 
homespun. Those who go away for a time return with new 
ideas. The United States are exerting a profound influence 
upon this remote French-Canadian parish. New England, 
Michigan, the far West have attracted its strong arms, and 
those who come back are not the same as before. It is 
noticeable, even in the neighbouring wealthier village of 
Maskinong^, that progress involves division into classes, 
varieties of religious belief, greater extremes both of wealth 
and of poverty. At St Justin all are socially equal. Pros- 
perity is not increasing ; on account of the low prices, less 
wheat is grown ; and land is being turned into pasture. 
Emigration is breaking up families. M. G6rin doubts if the 
habitant is fitted to exercise the political powers with which he 
is entrusted. In local affairs where, over all but the Cur6, the 
voter is supreme, a narrow parsimony has reigned. 

To some it may seem that M, G^rin's analysis is too 
minute. It is as uncompromising as a photograph — and in 
this lies its value. Nothing is overlooked, and everything is 
described with scientific impartiality. M. G^rin is a keen 
observer, and it is to be hoped that he will be able to complete 
the useful work which he has begun. The present treatise 
ought to be reprinted in a more convenient form. 



Histoire du Cap-Santi depuis la Fondatiofi de cette Paroisse 
jusqu*d i8)o. Par TAbb^ F61ix Gatien. Continu^e 
depuis 1830 jusqu*i 1887 par I'Abb^ David Gosselin. 
Quebec : Imprimerie Marie-Antoine, 1899. ^P- ^88. 

This volume is a minute narrative of events in a French- 
Canadian village on the St. Lawrence above Quebec for a 
period of about two hundred years. The authors are two of 
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the parish priests, and naturally their attention is centred 
in the church. Their book is a naYve record of all the little 
things, to them perhaps great, that happened. We see the 
first church built, then in 1755 (on the eve of the Seven 
Years' War) we have an ambitious cur^ planning another, 
apparently four or five times as large as the parish needed, 
and beginning its erection. The result is the present structure. 
To the writers of the narrative the most important later 
events are the advent of new church bells, the decorating of 
the church, the acquisition of church land, the purchase 
of a harmonium, the bishop's visits, the confirmations and the 
occasional reception of a converted Protestant. The other 
annals of the village find some place, and accidents, deaths, 
the opening of new roads are all duly recorded ; but our 
priestly chroniclers are doubtless faithful to the facts in de' 
picting the interests of the village as concerned mainly with 
the church. 

So close a study of village life is bound to have deep 
human, if not great literary interest. We get glimpses of 
national character and occasionally echoes of historical 
events. When M. Pillion, the cur6, began his great church 
in 1755, the work was soon partially interrupted by war. 
Montcalm and Wolfe fought their battles and Cap Sant6 
watched the contest. After Quebec fell the army of L6vis 
retired to the River Jacques Cartier upon which Cap Sant6 is 
situated, and from here marched, in the spring of 1760, to 
victory at Sainte Foy. But the Abb6 Gatien has little to say 
about military events. He shows no enthusiasm for the French 
cause. Politics, obviously, were not his tnHier. He 
reveals, however, the readiness with which the Canadian bis- 
hops accepted English rule. George HI was married in 1761 
and by order of the Bishop of Quebec a Te Deum was sung in 
all the parish churches of the province. That most Protestant 
King was prayed for by name in the Roman Catholic churches 
of Canada long before the conclusion of the Treaty of 1763, by 
which Canada became finally British territory. There was fierce 
resentment at the neglect which the King of France had shown 
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the country, and the transfer to English allegiance was thus 
made comparatively easy. 

M. Gatien tells us much about the finances of the parish. 
In the last days of French rule paper currency was universal 
and there was accumulated in the strong box of the church 
some thousands of dollars worth of it. A justifiable fear began 
to be felt that the French Government would not redeem it, 
and the value fell steadily. Finally, in 1766, the church sold 
paper money of the face value of about 4,000 livres for 600 
livres. Similar losses overtook the unfortunate peasantry who 
had sold provisions to the French forces for paper money. 
There was hardly one of them but had a personal grievance 
against the French Government. 

The Abb^ D. Gosselin who takes up the narrative after 1830 
recalls the political side of the life of the village during 
recent years. The Habitant takes a keen interest in politics ; 
and in 1878, a year in which the Church in the province of 
Quebec put forth determined efforts against Liberalism, we 
see the cut€ at Cap Sant£ arrayed against his people. There 
was plain speaking on both sides and the authority of the 
bishop was invoked. Some of the parishioners objected 
fiercely to denunciations from the pulpit that seemed to be 
directed against themselves. The bishop supported the cur6 
and there was a pretty quarrel. 

It would be untrue to say that the history of Cap-Sant^ is 
likely to be of much general interest. Yet it is partly upon 
the basis of such works as this that the history of a people 
must be constructed. What happened at Cap Sant^ is, after 
all, of more moment to the life of Canada than many a 
brilliant exploit on the battle-field. 



M. Benjamin Suite writes (in English) on The Valley of 
the Grand River (1600-16^0,) * By the Grand River he means 
the River Ottawa which continued occasionally to be called the 
Grand River down to comparatively recent times. M, Suite is 
especially interested in the Canadian capital and notes 

* Tke ValUy of tk4 Grand River^ idoo-idjo. By Benjamin Salte. (TraoMC- 
tioni of the Royal Society of Canada, second series, voL iv, pp. 107-136. 
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that Cbamplain, nearly three hundred years ago, was 
attracted by the striking beauties of the site of Ottawa. He 
traces the earliest known journeys up the river and thinks 
that ^tienne Brul^ was probably the first and Nicholas du 
Vignau the second European to ascend it. Of the latter M. 
Suite, in his usual rdle as a reverser of the verdicts of history, 
has only kind things to say. It will be remembered that Vig- 
nau grossly deceived Champlain, according to the latter*s own 
account, about the regions up the Ottawa. Parkman has 
described the scene vividly. M. Suite thinks that after all 
Vignau was really describing Hudson Bay and his only lie was 
the assurance that he had been there himself. Hudson reached 
Hudson Bay in 1610, and Vignau had probably learned from 
the Indians the story of the English ships on that sea which 
he repeated in substance to Champlain. It is not impossible; 
but M. Suite does not explain Vignau*s own confession that 
there was no truth in his narrative. He is sometimes rash in 
his historical judgments. The country about Quebec was, 
for instance, occupied by Northmen about the middle of the 
Thirteenth Century (p.iio) ! He is sometimes flippant " Few 
of these travellers [Champlain, etc.,] thought of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway car arrangements for sleeping and dining." 
** Champlain never ate ham, chicken and tongue sandwiches 
at the Calumet Station " (p. 122). The English, too, is defect- 
ive. Yet the paper shows learning and industry and is 
vivacious. M. Suite promises to bring the record down to a 
later time. 

M, N.-E. Dionne's Pierre Bedard et son Temps^ is a rather 
long drawn out account of one of the first leaders in the politi- 
cal organization of the French Canadians. Bedard, born in 
1762, was in 1792 associated with the elder Papineau in 
asserting the rights of their countrymen under the new consti- 
tution. The first matter keenly debated in the new Legis- 
lature concerned the use of French as an official language. 
The recognition of its equality with English was doubtless 
necessary, for some of the most distinguished members of the 

* Pierre Bidard ei sen Temps, IHir N.-E. Dionne (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, second series, vol. iv, pp. 73-118). 
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little Parliament at Quebec knew practically no English. In 
1806 Le Canadien was founded to champion the rights of the 
French race. Persecution followed, and B^dard and his col- 
laborators in the end went to prison, while the paper was 
temporarily suppressed. Such incidents were apparently the 
necessary accompaniments of political agitation at the time. 
B^dard was appointed to the Bench when wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, and Provost succeeded Craig as Governor. He died in 
1827. H® W2LS profoundly convinced of the value of British 
institutions, and, though warring against a British Governor, 
always asserted his convictions in this respect. His chief 
political achievement was the securing of financial self-reliance 
for Lower Canada. When officials were paid by the province, 
and not by the home Government, a long step was taken 
towards local control. M. Dionne appears to have used only 
material already printed and fairly accessible. 



Sir James M. Le Moine's short paper, Quibec en 18^7 38,* 
has the interest of personal reminiscence. These were the 
stirring years of acute political agitation and of armed revolt. 
Quebec was the centre of the first, Montreal of the second ; 
but the appeal to force, inspired at Montreal, was " an armed 
insurrection without arms," with the result that it was easily 
crushed. Following the example of the English colonies in 
America seventy years earlier the call went out to the Cana- 
dian patriots to cease using English-made goods. The mem- 
bers of the Legislature appeared clothed wholly in home -spun. 
A very handsome member, M. Viger, could not reconcile him- 
self to this attire, but compromised by wearing a waistcoat of 
homespun. There were really three parties, the English 
official party striving mainly to retain the advantages of office, 
the French party struggling for full constitutional liberty, and 
the English constitutional party — more radical even than the 
French and aiming at supremacy for itself. Sir James Le 

Moine quotes Frederick Elliott, son of Lord Minto and the 

„_ _ — — > ■' I I I - 

* ^tUbec en 1837-38, Par Sir Jmmet Le Moine (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, second series, vol. iv, pp. 119-130). 
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secretary of an Imperial Commission of 1835 ^or inquiring 
into the various grievances, as saying : 

'* I do not like the Engluh pa^ty. It is fully as ambitious of domioion as the 
French party, and in my opmion prepared to seek it by more unscrupulous 
means. Whenever either of the two at the present moment speaks of separation, I 
look upon it as a mere bombast or artifice to bend the course of the Government ; 
but, depend upon it that if ever these heats in Lower Canada should go so far as to 
hazard the connection with the mother country, the English will be the foremost to 
cut the tie. They of the two parties are by far the most disposed to sympathize 
with republican institutions " (p. 129). 



Canada, Perche et Normandie^ is the title of a curious little 
quarterly written and published by the Abb6 A.-P. Gaulier, La 
Chapelle-Montligeon, Department of the Orne in Normandy. 
The aim of the review (which costs but one franc a year) is to 
publish unedited documents relating to the history of the two 
hundred natives of Perche and the thousand from Normandy 
who went to Canada in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The successive numbers for 1899 consist of the 
biographies of these persons extracted for the most part from 
standard histories. Among the sketches is one of Abraham 
Martin who died at Quebec in 1664. The Plains of Abraham 
are supposed to be named after him. 



M. F.-L. Desaulniers' Les Vieilles Familles d'Yamachiche^ 
illustrates the keen interest of French-Canadian families in 
their ancestry. We have here nearly five hundred closely- 
printed pages, containing the genealogies of thirteen families. 
The book is printed rather in the style of Debrett's Peerage, 
and is not a family history, but a detailed record of births, 
marriages and deaths. The amount of patient labour that 
such a book has involved is amazing. M. Benjamin Suite, in 
a preface to the second volume, says that the study of genealogy 
should be the peculiar pleasure of those who are not themselves 
distinguished. The eminent need no appeal to ancestry ; it is 
the delight of the average man to learn something creditable 
about his family. One is struck in these pages by the 

* Canada^ Perche et Ndrmandie ; Revue historique paraissant tons les trois mois. 
Direeteur: M. TAbb^ A.-P. Gaulier. Ille Ann^e. La Chapelle-Montligeon 
(Orne), 1899. 

\Les Vieilles Familles d'Yamachiche, GMalogies, Par F.-L. Desaulniers. 
Tomes MI. Montreal : C. O. Beauchemin ft Fils, 1898 99. Pp. xxxii, 214 ; xxxii, 
274* 
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continuity of names. We have Joseph VIII, Jean VII, 
Raphael VIII, etc. The paper used is very poor, though the 
printing is good. The portraits, while not works of art, are 
interesting. 

The handsomely printed volume Les Trots Ligendes de 
Madame SaincU Anne* by Father V. P. Charland, will have an 
interest for chose who have visited the shrine in the little vil- 
lage near Quebec resorted to annually by thousands. The 
first church appears to have been built in 1645, the second was 
begun in 1657 and it was at this latter date that the belief in 
the extraordinary healing powers of Ste. Anne de Beaupr^ 
began. The church has been enlarged or rebuilt many times 
since. The village of Ste. Anne is still in the wilderness 
practically, and it is most striking to come upon the large, 
handsome and thronged church amidst surroundings so unpro- 
pitious. Ste. Anne de Beaupr^ is the Lourdes of Canada, 
almost of North America. M. Charland's volume is copiously 
illustrated and contains full legendary and historical details 
regarding the cult of Ste. Anne. He explains ingenuously how 
he came to write the book. A parishioner, a widow with five 
children dependent upon her, was apparently dying. She de- 
clared that she could not die and leave the little ones friendless. 
The good priest took a profound interest in her case and vowed 
ten years of work devoted to Ste. Anne if the woman should 
recover. By Ste. Anne's intercession there was a miraculous 
cure, and M. Charland's volume represents the fulfilment of his 
vow. 



Mme. Bentzon's articles on Canada that appeared in i8g8 
in the Reoue des Deux Afondes have now been collected and pub- 
lished in a volume.* There is nothing to add to our notice 
contained in last year's volume of this Review, except to 

* Lis Trots Upndis dt Madams SaincU Amu. Par ie P^re P. V. ChmrUnd. 
Premier Volume : La Ligtnde kagiographique. Quebec : Braneau & Kiroaac, 1898. 
Pp. xvi, 432. lUustr^. [FoUowed by] Li CtdU di SamcU Amu en AwUriqtu&u 
Saincte Amu de Beanfri et sa fHiaiion dans U nonveau mcnde. Etude extraite da 
second volume de ** Les Trois L^geades de Madame Saincte Anne." L^vis : Im- 
primerie Mercier & Cie., 1898. Pp. 142. Illustrations. 

iNonveUe- France et Namfelle-AngUiirre. Par Tb« Bentcon. Paris : Calmano 
L^vy, 1899. Pp. 322. 
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express gratification at their publication in this more per- 
manent form. Their literary charm alone makes them well 
worth perusal. 

In the unpromising pages of a rather badly printed Gov- 
ernment report one is surprised to meet a bit of admirable 
historical research. M. Ernest Gagnon's history of The Official 
Residence of the LieutenanUGovernors of the Province of Quebec* 
carries us back to the year 1657 when Louis d'Ailleboust became 
Lord of the Castellany of Coulonge, one of the few fiefs in 
Canada that carried with it the dignity of a title of nobility. 
After many vicissitudes duly chronicled here the beautiful 
property, which is on the summit of the cliffs that Wolfe's 
force climbed to win a final victory, was bought and named 
by the purchaser after Mr. Spencer Percival, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, whom Bellingham assassinated. In 
1852 and 1854 the Government of Canada bought '* Spencer 
Wood " for the Governor's residence. Considerable sums 
were spent upon the house, which was destroyed by fire in 
i860. The present large structure is unpretentious. 



* Tke Official Residence of the Lieuiemint'Gwemors of the Province of Quebec, 
By Ernest Gaj^oo. ( General Report of the Commisnoner of Public Works of the 
Province of Qaebec, 1899, pp. 87 99.) 
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(2) Province of Ontario 

The Pioneers of Blanshard, with an Historical Sketch of the 
Township. By William Johnston. Toronto : William 
Briggs, 1899. Pp. 278. Illustrated. 

Pioneer Life in Zorra. By Rev. W. A. MacKay, B.A., D.D. 
With introduction by Hon. G. W. Ross, M.P.P., Minister 
of Education for Ontario. Toronto : William Briggs, 
1899. Pp. 400. Illustrated. 

The Last Laird of MacNab ; an Episode in the settlement of 
MacNab Township, Upper Canada. Alexander Eraser, 
editor and publisher. Toronto: Printed by Imrie, 
Graham & Co., 1899. Pp. 218. 

Nothing but Names, an inquiry into the origin of the names of 
the counties and townships of Ontario, By Herbert Fair- 
bairn Gardiner, M.A. Toronto; George N. Morang 
& Co., Limited, 1899. Pp. viii, 561. 

The past year has not been fruitful in local histories. The 
name of no county appears on the list, and it contains only 
two townships. The evident interest which has attended the 
recent foundation of the various historical societies of the 
province holds out a prospect of more work being done in this 
direction, but meanwhile the array of local histories in Ontario 
is a meagre one. The two districts which are the subject of 
the first two books on our list, the townships of Blanshard and 
Zorra, are near neighbours, the former in the county of Perth, 
and the latter in the county of Oxford. Their natural con- 
ditions are almost identical, and yet they developed on 
somewhat different lines, owing to a difference in the class of 
emigrants who took possession of each. The township of 
Blanshard is situated near the centre of the Upper Canada 
peninsula, upon the high level plateau forming the southern 
watershed of the streams which unite in the river Thames. 
It is favoured with a fertile soil, and is well watered. The 
township has no history previous to the survey made in 1839. 
Its position in the heart of the deep forest, which even at that 
date covered the greater part of the western province, pre- 
vented settlement as long as more accessible farms could be 
obtained. It lies on the southern edge of the tract of land 
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purchased by the Canada Company in 1825, and as the roads 
opened were those running to the north- west, through the 
heart of the reserve, emigration passed to the north and 
west long before a commencement of settlement was made in 
this township. In 1840 an invasion of the great forest took 
place, manyof the first settlers being " squatters." They were 
speedily followed by a number of emigrants, principally from 
the north of Ireland and the north of Scotland. Each suc- 
ceeding year brought an increasing number of settlers to the 
township, which now ranks as one of the richest and most 
prosperous in Ontario. The town of St. Mary's, with a popu- 
lation in 1890 of 3416, has grown up within its borders, and 
railway communication is easy with every portion of it. 

In the peaceful pursuits of agriculture there is little to 
engage the attention of the historian, and Mr. Johnston can 
only find material for sixty-six pages of history, devoting the 
remainder of his book to biographies of the more prominent 
men in the early settlement. The tranquil chronicle of petty 
events is occasionally broken by the details of municipal con- 
troversies. The author is thus led to give a complete list of 
the township officers, with the dates of their periods of office, 
from its organization in 1851 until 1899 — one of the most 
valuable features of the book. He divides his historical por- 
tion into chapters on early settlement, municipal notes, social 
condition of the people, village schools and churches, meetings 
and amusements. The chapter devoted to schools is a record 
characteristic of Upper Canada townships. Almost before the 
first settlers had finished their own log shanties a similar one 
was erected for the school-house, where the children of the few 
settlers of the locality might receive an elementary education. 

" The farniture was of the most primitive kind. Around the walls on both 
sides were arranged the desks for the more advanced scholars. These desks were 
composed of a couple of boards laid on pins which had been driven into auc^er holes 
made in the logs that formed the walL In front of these desks were benches made 
from planks, and in these at each end were anger holes in which were inserted pins 
for their support." 

The author contrasts this with the present conditions : 

" In every one of the fourteen sections into which the township is divided com- 
fortable and substantial buildings of brick and stone have been erected. In all of 
the schools the more elaborate and modern equipment, under an advanced system of 
edncatioD, is to be found. Every precaution is taken to insure the most perfect 
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nnitary conditions on the premises, and for the promotion of the health and comfort 
of the children." 

Can we take it as a consequence of this and of the develop- 
ment of. church life that drunkenness, which was so common 
in the days of the early settlement when whiskey was very 
cheap, is now so much reduced, that out of the twelve or 
thirteen public houses at one time in the township, only one 
is now open ? 

The author gives some interesting descriptions of social 
gatherings which are now events of the past, log-shanty 
building, logging bees and the annual drill of the militia. He 
has unfortunately failed to give any statistics of the present 
condition of the township which might enable the reader to 
judge of the progress made, apart from the general statements 
which he drops by the way. The assessed value of property, 
the present population, the number of schools and school 
children, its manufactures and other facts could readily have 
been included with advantage. We learn from the census of 
1890 that the acreage was 45,900 and the population 6037, 
divided denominationally: Methodist 45 per cent., Presbyterian 
27 per cent., Anglican 15 per cent., Roman Catholic 8 per 
cent., other denominations 5 per cent. The majority of the 
first mentioned is largely due to the north of Ireland emigrants, 
who also brought with them an institution which speedily 
spread over the township, and of which it is one of the strong- 
holds, viz., Orangeism. 

To the policy of a few Highland proprietors the province of 
Ontario is indebted for some of its best settlers. None 
surpassed the small band who in the thirties left their native 
parishes in Scotland to settle in the township of Zorra. Great 
was the contrast between the dense forest growth of the new 
land and the heath-covered hills and dewy vales of Scotland, 
exposed to the penetrating winds from the sea, where men 
fought with a stern and niggard nature. All human probability 
pointed to the failure of the settlers in their unfamiliar 
surroundings. The giant trees were to be removed by men 
unaccustomed to the axe. Their work had to be performed 
alone, without even the few luxuries which they had permitted 
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themselves in their former homes. The heat of the Canadian 
summer was intense ; no friendly breeze could penetrate the 
leafy walls. In winter the cold, on the other hand, was 
excessive. They built houses of logs instead of stone, and 
in place of the familiar outlook over miles of land and sea, they 
saw only a wall of green marred in the foreground by hideous 
half-burnt trees. That these men succeeded not only in 
sustaining life, but, in the space of one generation, in converting 
the forest into the rich and fruitful farm land of the county of 
Oxford is an achievement of which their descendants may well 
be proud. The men who worked this change were Celts, and 
in their Gaelic tongue had heard and taken to heart the 
intensest form of personal religion. In their public and private 
life they exhibited the characteristic fruits of Calvinistic 
teaching — narrowness and formalism, but also uprightness, 
purity of character, independence and determination to know, 
if possible, the Divine will and at all costs to follow it* As a 
consequence the story of pioneer life in Zorra is largely a 
religious history. Observance of the Sabbath, communion and the 
preparation for it, the catechizing, and the lives of the ministers 
are the theme of the author. With the addition of remini- 
scences of Highland social amusements and customs, the whole 
constitutes a picture of an existence familiar enough in the old 
land, but strangely at variance with its new surroundings. 
Out of this material Dr. MacKay could not fail to make an 
interesting book. Its blemishes are sketchiness and a tendency 
to rhetoric. His historical references are at times defective- 
Both this volume and the previous one are without indexes, 
an unpardonable offence at the end of the 19th century. 

The Last Laird of MacNab, which Mr. Fraser has edited, is 
a curious story. The last chief of an ancient clan, the MacNab, 
flying from his creditors in 1823, escaped to Canada. He was 
treated with hospitality in Montreal, and conceived the idea 
of making a settlement of Highlanders in Upper Canada. He 
proceeded to York to interview the Governor, was favourably 
received and finally assigned a township, situated upon the 
Upper Ottawa river, in which to carry out his experiment 
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He corresponded with friends in Scotland, and eighty-four 
men, women and children came to Canada in 1825. The 
beads of families, before leaving, signed an agreement to repay 
all their expenses with interest. This was to be the first charge 
upon any land assigned to them. They further signed a loca- 
tion note binding themselves to pay the Laird, '' his heirs and 
successors for ever, a bushel of wheat or Indian corn or oats 
of like value for every cleared acre upon the said lot of land in 
name of quit rent for the same." Other Highland emigrants 
followed and entered into the same agreement, and a fair start 
was made for the transplantation of a kind of feudal tenure. 
But the settlers speedily found that loyalty to a chief who took 
their money and did nothing was not the best method by 
which to get roads and other improvements. Government 
lands, too, could be procured outside the township in any di- 
rection, unencumbered by duties, either personal or monetary. 
Quarrels broke out, leading to lawsuits and other evils, until 
finally in 1839 ^^^ Government resumed possession of the un- 
sold lands and timber, permitting the settlers to pay for their 
lands in four annual instalments, and deducting first the amount 
already paid MacNab as rent. The chief retired discomfited 
from the district in 1841, and ultimately went to France where 
he died in i860. He was a headstrong, visionary and extrava- 
gant man. It is idle to speculate on what the result would 
have been if the experiment had been undertaken by such a 
chief as Macpherson of Cluny. But the very attempt was an 
object lesson. It is interesting to see how complete is the 
contrast between the traditional clan system, of Scotland and 
the new conditions in free Canada. The township of MacNab 
has now a population of about 6500. Arnprior, its chief town, is 
a busy manufacturing centre, and the names of MacNab, Arn- 
prior and Dochart are left to link the present with the 
past. Mr. Eraser has done his best to produce a readable book 
out of somewhat crude material, and deserves praise for pub- 
lishing the details of this obscure chapter in Canadian history. 
Mr. Gardiner's book on Canadian place-names, to which 
he has given the nondescript title of Nothing but Natnes^ is a 
very satisfactory piece of book-making as far as the publisher 
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is concerned. Place-names are an important adjunct of 
historic study. Their origin, their significance and their con- 
nection with the locality are links with the past which the his- 
torian gladly seizes. Especially is this the case in Great 
Britain where races, which are no longer to be found in the 
locality, have left this impress on its great physical features. 
By means of them scholars like Mackay, Maxwell and others 
have traced the Celt from the extreme south of England to the 
far north. The different conditions which have existed in 
Canada have led to other results. Rarely were the Indian 
names euphonious enough to charm the ear of those 
in authority. The regular course was, and is, for the surveyor 
on completing his preliminary survey to ask the Crown Lands 
Department to furnish a name, a duty which they invite a 
member of the Government or the Lieutenant-Governor to per- 
form for them. In this way clusters of names appear on 
the map which have a common origin, as, for instance, York 
County, with its towns, York, Newmarket, Richmond, Thorn- 
hill, or the new townships in the north named after members 
of Parliament. Of the names given during the past fifty 
years it is comparatively easy to trace the origin and connec- 
tion, but in those of an early period the task is more difficult. 
Mr. Gardiner has discovered this difficulty and has filled up 
the gaps by interesting matter from the Gazetteer about 
places with similar names in different parts of the world. 
These may or may not have connection with the Canadian 
names. Caradoc township is an instance in point : 

" This is a name both ancient and famous. About two miles from Church 
Sheilon, in Shropshire, is Caei Caradoc or the Mount of Caractacus, on the top of 
whidi are the remains of an old British camp surrounded by a double ditch ; the 
prospect from the summit is very extensive." 

Then follow in succession two more Caer Caradocs, then 

Caradoc, King of Wales, a beautiful melody of the same name, 

the Caradoc geological formation. Right Hon. John Robert 

Caradoc, Lord Howden, and finally the ship "Caradoc." From 

any of these the intelligent Canadian is invited to take his 

choice for an original to the township of Caradoc. Such 

miscellaneous information, however, is useless to the historian. 

It is a pity that so much time and good taste should have been 
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expended upon a work which is only half done. Many of the 
quotations with which Mr. Gardiner has headed his chapters 
are interesting, some few are irrelevant, and all show wide read- 
ing. 

Mr. Severance, a resident of Buffalo, in Old Trails on the 
Niagara Frontier,* a very prettily printed book, has given 
a series of semi-historic papers treating principally of the 
American side of the Niagara frontier, some fanciful, others 
based on scarce printed or manuscript material. The French 
period is covered by a paper on the Jesuit and RecoUet Fathers 
who first reached the Niagara, and by another based on Fort 
Niagara in 1687-8. The following two papers cover the British 
period and that of the Revolution, and are mainly occupied 
with the misdeeds of the British Indians. An address at Fort 
Niagara during the centennial proceedings gives a synopsis 
of the events during the occupation by the British after the 
war. There is a summary of a very scarce book " The Misad- 
ventures of Robert Marsh,*' one of the American sympathizers 
who took part in Mackenzie's rebellion in 1837, and was capt- 
ured and transported to Van Diemen's Land. There is little 
in the book which has not already appeared in the pages of 
Heustis, Miller and Wait, fellow-prisoners in exile ; but the 
opening pages make more clear the ignorance which prevailed 
about Canada among the Americans who joined the rebels. 
A chapter is devoted to incidents connected with the escape 
of slaves across the border to the land of freedom. Mr. Sever- 
ance is well known as an authority upon the history of this 
section of the country, and he has made himself familiar with 
the material to be found in the archives of Canada and of the 
different States, so that his statements of fact may be trusted. 
His tone occasionally shows strone: American sympathies. 

Mr. James H. Coyne in an article on First Steps in the Dis- 
coifery and Exploration of Ontario.f read before the Ontario 

*Old Trails oh tJu Niagara FrontUr, By Frank H. Severance. Boilalo, 
N.Y.. 1899. Pp. 12, 321. 

'\First Sups in the Disccvtry and Exploratiom of Ontario, By James H. 
Coyne, B.A. (Proceedini^ of the 38th Annual Convention of the Ontario Edoca- 
tional Association, pp. 286-292.) 
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Educational Association and published in the Proceedings, 
identifies Etienne Brul^ as the young man, anonymously de- 
scribed by Champlain, who in 1610 went through what is now 
Ontario. The RecoUet priests soon followed, and the Jesuits 
at a longer interval. The paper is mainly topographical in 
character, and is an original contribution to the literature of 
the subject. 

One never knows what historical treasures may turn up. 
Mr. James Bain, jr., has found among the Baldwin papers re- 
cently acquired by the Toronto Public Library the Journal of 
Captain Peter Russell,* kept from December, 1779, to May, 1780, 
during the siege of Charleston by a British force to which Rus- 
sell was attached. After Governor Simcoe returned to Eng- 
land in 1796, Russell administered the government of Upper 
Canada for about four years, and died at Toronto in 1808. 
This diary furnishes material for the earlier life of a man con- 
spicuous in Canada in his day. 



Mr. Archibald Blue, in his paper Colonel Mahlon Burwell, 
Land Surveyor,^ gives an interesting sketch of an early mem- 
ber of Parliament in Ontario who deserves to be remembered. 
The Burwells were one of the many families driven from New 
England as a result of the American Revolutionary War. 
Colonel Mahlon Burwell surveyed, early in this century, much 
of the south-western portion of the province of Ontario. 
During the war of 1812 his bouse was looted, his papers and 
instruments were destroyed, and he himself was carded off a 
prisoner to Ohio. We get interesting glimpses in Mr. Blue's 
paper of pioneer life. Burwell, as surveyor, received ten 
shillings currency a day ; he paid his chainmen three shillings 
and nine pence, and his axemen two shillings and six pence. 
Usually, the surveying party carried no tent ; when it rained, 
they protected themselves with bark peeled from the trees ; 
sometimes the bark would not peel and then they were ob- 

♦ The Siegt of Charleston : The /ourtiai of Captain Peter Russell^ December 
as, n79t ^0 ^^y ^* n^^' (American Historical Review, April, 1899, pp. 478- 
501.) 

t Colonel Mahhn Burwell, Land Surveyor, By Archibald Blue. (Proceed- 
ings of the Canadian Institute, new series, vol. ii, pp. 41-56.) 
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liged to sleep in the rain. Perhaps it was some compensation 
that the woods were alive with game, but Burwell, who was a 
man of refinement, justly calls it a hard life. Colonel Bur- 
well secured some ten thousand acres of land, and planned to 
found a family on the English model with hereditary landed 
estates. His keen eye had observed in the course of his sur- 
veys " numerous eligible situations for country seats." He 
bequeathed land to each of his sons on the condition that the 
eldest male heir should always inherit. The experiment has 
not proved successful, as Colonel Burwell's male heirs would 
no doubt admit. It has tied them to the land, but country 
life in Canada has not developed on the English model, and 
the " country seats " that Colonel Burwell pictured to himself 
are still only farm-houses with little opportunity for the leisure 
of the English country gentleman. Mr. Blue's material has 
been drawn from the letters and journals of Colonel Burwell 
preserved in the Crown Lands Department at Toronto. Mr. 
Elliot Coues, whose comparatively early death is just an- 
nounced, found at this office in the journals of David Thomp- 
son a treasure-house of information about the early history of 
the great west, even so far as the Pacific Ocean. These papers 
are of priceless value, yet they are not well cared for. Many 
have been lost, probably, Mr. Blue thinks, in the process of 
being transferred from one to the other of the different seats of 
government — Montreal, Quebec, Kingston, etc. — in earlier 
times. There is need of looking after those that remain. The 
different historical societies ought to press the matter upon 
the attention of the Government. We may hope that others 
will use these archives as well as Mr. Blue has done. He is 
a busy man but he is too modest when he says that " history 
is not written hastily in broken hours at the end of a day's 
work." His sketch is lucid and interesting. 

The Letters of Thomas Carlyle to his Youngest Sister* are disap- 
pointing. The sister, Jenny, was married to a Mr. Hanning 
and lived for more than thirty years at Hamilton, Ontario. 

* Letters of Themas Carlyle to his Youngest Sister. Edited with an introductory 
euay by Charles Towniend Copelaad. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
1899. Pp. z, 276. Illustrated. 
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Carlyle warns her that " in the Canada climate " she is to be 
careful that her house is " in an airy situation quite free from 
the neighbourhood of damp ground, especially of stagnant 
water, and with a free exposure to the wind." He appears to 
have had no curiosity about the conditions prevailing in the 
part of the New World where she had settled, and never 
inquires about them. His letters are almost if not quite 
invariably accompanied by a cheque for ^ro or 3^20, given in 
the most considerate way. 



The Papers and Records of the Ontario Historical Society* 
is a handsomely printed volume, the first of what its editor 
hopes will be a long series. The marriage and baptismal 
registers in detail of the Anglican and Presbyterian mission- 
aries among the Loyalist settlers in the neighbourhood of 
what is now Kingston take up the gfreater part. They are 
long catalogues of names, of interest only to descendants. 
The reports of David Thompson, a surveyor who had much 
to do with determining questions between the United States 
and Canada as to the ownership of the islands in the bound- 
ary rivers, are of more general interest. . Canada appears on 
the whole to have got the best of it in the final settlement, 
which was made with great care (p. 117). The remaining 
pages contain several short papers relating chiefly to Loyalist 
settlements. There are, it appears, many living descendants 
of Joseph Brant (p. 113). Peter Teeple, a Justice of the 
Peace in the " District of London," celebrated about 1825 
the following marriage ceremony : 

"The laws or cuttom of that place required that where no regular license had 
been procured, the ceremony mif ht be performed at some public cross-roads, at the 
hour of midnight, the contracting (Mtrties appearing in their night clothes, the 



stepping forward at the hour of tweWe, they were duly married according to law." 
(p. 125). 

It would be interesting to know the origin of so curious a 
custom. 

* Papers and Records of the Ontaria Historical S^ieiy. Vol.1. Toronto : Wil- 
liam Briggs, 1899. Pp. 140. 
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The Annual Report for 1899 of the Ontario Historical So- 
ciety* furnishes the minutes of the meetings of the Society 
held during the year 1898-9, the presidential address by Mr. 
James H. Coyne, B.A., and the reports of the following affili- 
ated societies — Niagara Historical Society, Lundy's Lane 
Historical Society, Peel Pioneer Society, Women's Canadian 
Historical Society of Ottawa, Elgin Historical and Scientific 
Institute, Belleville and Bay of Quints Historical Society, 
Lambton Historical Society, Halton Historical Society, Wo- 
men's Historical Society of Toronto, Wentworth Historical 
Society, Women's Wentworth Historical Society. Both the 
parent society and those affiliated with it show progress in the 
right direction, and while they sometimes exhibit a tendency 
to emphasize minor events, on the whole it is better that this 
should be the case, than that important events should be 
overlooked. 

No. 5 of the publications of the Niagara Historical So- 
ciety! contains short papers, mainly of local and antiquarian in- 
terest. The sketch of the life of Mrs. Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seaux vividly illustrates pioneer life. She was born in the 
Mohawk valley (now in New York State) in 1759. The Iro- 
quois, during hostilities with the English, tied her father to a 
tree and beat him to death with their ramrods. Her mother 
fell dead from the shock. The famous Brant took the child to 
his home, but ultimately, when she was fourteen years old, he 
sent her to relatives at Kingston. Alone she paddled a canoe 
the whole length of Lake Ontario, making a fire on shore at 
night and paddling during the day. The journey occupied 
more than two weeks. The papers in this number would have 
been greatly improved by careful revision. 

Professor Adam Shortt's article on Early Records of 
Ontario X is based upon manuscript material now first pub- 

*AnMMai Report of the Ontario Histerual SocUtf. Toronto : V^illuun 
Brign, 1899. Pp. 60. 

TA^^fam Historical Socioty^ No, $. Ntmgara-oa-the-Lake, Oat, 1899. Pp. 34. 

tSariy Records of Ontario, Extimcts from the Record of the Gdart of Quarter 
Session! for the District of Mecklenburgh (after?rards the Midland District). With 
Introduction and Notes, by Adam Shortt. (Qaeen's Quarterly. July and October, 
1899. pp. 5159, 137-152.) 
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lished. The year to which the Records refer is 1789, when all 
Canada was still the *' Province of Quebec," and was adminis- 
tered under a Governor and advisory Council who had practi- 
cally absolute power. Lunenburg^, Mecklenburg, Nassau and 
Hesse were the not too appropriate names of the four new 
districts west of Montreal. We find trial by jury in full opera- 
tion. Professor Shortt publishes the records of some trials 
held at Kingston in April, 1789. Assault and battery are the 
usual offences. For trespass and assault a man is condemned 
to ** receive thirty-nine lashes on his bare back at the public 
whipping post of this town." Church wardens are spoken of 
as if they enjoyed in Canada the legal status that they had in 
England. The Court of Quarter Sessions possessed certain 
legislative powers, and we have the despotic decree that 
" Tradesmen or Labourers " are not to be allowed to linger at 
taverns for more than one hour during the daytime. Two 
years later a legislature was established in Upper Canada and 
the legislative powers of the Court of Quarter Sessions lapsed, 
but it is interesting to see how a remote society preserved 
strict order in days when much lawlessness might have 
been expected. Professor Shortt promises to continue the 
publication of the Records. 
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(4) Manitoba, British Ooluznbia, and the North- West 
Territoriee. 

The Correspondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J. 
Wyethy 1831-6; a Record of Two Expeditions for the Occu- 
pation of the Oregon Country. Edited by F. G. Young. 
(Sources of the History of Oregon, vol. i, parts 3 to 6 
inclusive, published by the Oregon Historical Society.) 

The Correspondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J, 
Wyeth, iSji'd, have a certain melancholy interest for the 
history of Canada. After the close of the War of 1812 what is 
now the State of Oregon was disputed territory. The United 
States hardly yet (officially at any rate) dreamed of extending 
their territory across the mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 
They were, however, unwilling to relinquish the claims that 
the transcontinental expedition of Lewis and Clark, for 
instance, gave them upon the Pacific Coast. The British, on 
the other hand, had strong claims upon the country that lies 
south of the present frontier. The Hudson's Bay Company 
and the North- West Company (soon to be amalgamated) had 
their posts in the British territory to the north, and there was 
no organization in the United States that could rival them in 
resources and energy. 

" English occapfttion of the Columbia basin was but a slight extension of a 
long-established chain of posts. American occapation . . . depended mainly upon 
communication by sea over a route of 16,000 miles. Formidable as was the 
advantage of the English in relation to contiguity, her measure of advantage as 
represented in the organisation, resources, personnel and experience of the 
Hudson's Bay Company was simply stupendous. How could American companies, 
newly organized, with raw recruits and small capital, hope to cope with a corporation 
possessing in sole right an imperial domain enormously rich in just what suited its 
aims, a capital of two millions, and available assets of many millions more, the 
stability that activity of one hundred and fifty years along the same line gives, and, 
as its working force, a race bred, adap>ted and trained to it« purposes of exploiting 
this vast region, with its unnumbered tribes, to its profit?" (p. xvi). 

We know what happened. The Hudson's Bay Company 

was not a colonizing company. Its interests were against 

colonization, for the fields of its harvest were the forest and 

the wilderness. Wyeth led more than one expedition into 

Oregon with a view to opening up the country to colonization 

from the United States. A tide of population began to flow 

thither,andwhen diplomacy was again called upon to determine 

final ownership the British frontier was pushed much farther 
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northward than many of us like to contemplate. This need not 
interfere with a recognition of Wyeth's courage and enter- 
prise, which are fully revealed in his letters and journals pub- 
lished in this volume. 



The History of the Church Missionary Society, its Environment^ 
its Men and its Work. By Eugene Stock, Editorial 
Secretary. In three volumes. London : Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 1899. Pp. 504, 659, 912. 

The records of the Jesuit missions in North America in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries fill many volumes, 
and the tale is one of dramatic and tragic interest. A mission 
work has been going on in Canada in the nineteenth century 
among the aborigines which, while lacking some of the pic- 
turesqueness of the earlier efforts, is no less a record of hero, 
ism, with its martyrs to hard work if not to the hatchets of 
the Indians. The Church Missionary Society is at the present 
time spending not less than $90,000 a year upon its work in 
Canada. This is an unremembered phase of the responsibility 
which the mother country accepts for remoter parts of the 
Empire. The North-west of Canada, the shores of Hudson 
Bay, the Yukon region, the Pacific coast, are all indebted to 
this great organization whose headquarters is in Salisbury 
Square for much of the ** sweetness and light '* that have 
helped to make less sordid and degraded the lives of the na- 
tives of what these volumes call justly the most difficult mis- 
sionary field in the world. 

It is hardly credible that throughout the long period from 
the founding of the English colonies to their successful revolt, 
no bishop was ordained for America. New England did not 
love bishops and perhaps this is a reason why none were sent 
to the colonies, — but Virginia adhered in the main to the Angli- 
can communion, and it was certainly a hardship that a voyage 
across those Atlantic was necessary if any one living in America 
was to be ordained to the ministry of the Church of England. 
The American Revolution changed this as it did so many other 
things. The legal difficulties that had blocked the path to the 
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consecration of bishops for the colonies were soon brushed 
away, and in 1787 Dr. Charles Inglis became Bishop of Nova 
Scotia — the first colonial bishop. Three years earlier the 
Scottish Episcopal Church had consecrated a bishop for the 
United States, and this was the first extension of the com- 
plete Anglican system outside of British territory. It has 
had indeed a marvellous growth since those days. 

The Church Missionary Society began work in the Cana- 
dian North-west in 1822. The country was then the welJ- 
guarded preserve of the Hudson's Bay Company. The first 
bishop (Anderson) was sent out in 1849 and he reached what 
is now Manitoba by way of Hudson Bay. As long ago as in 
186 1 Church Missionary Society agents made their way into 
the Yukon region. The missionaries were everywhere far in 
advance of anything but the scantiest settlement. When one 
thinks now of the City of Winnipeg and the prosperous prov- 
ince of which it is the capital, it is hard to believe that in 
1865 there was " no one in the whole country following the 
business of a tailor, a shoemaker, or a watchmaker," (H : 
606). The creation thirty years ago of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, followed by its extension to the Pacific Ocean, attracted 
attention to the '' Great Lone Land," but even Winnipeg has 
been within reach of the telegraph and of the railway for rather 
less than twenty years. 

The Church Missionary Society began work on the Pacific 
coast only in 1857. William Duncan, a layman, went in that 
year to labour among the Indians in the north of British 
Columbia. Many know the story of Metlakahtla. Duncan 
began in a large village of degraded Tsimshean Indians. A 
man of determined will and energy he soon became their 
recognized leader and ruler. His policy was the policy which 
the Jesuits tried in eastern Canada — to isolate the Indians 
from contact with the whites, to control them completely and 
to train them in habits of industry. Metlakahtla became a 
model industrial colony. Its discipline was perhaps a little 
too rigid ; uniformed policemen saw that the people attended 
church. The Indians, however, began to grow rich. Duncan was 
absolute, and, if we accept the view given in this history, he 
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was in some degree spoiled by power. He would brook no 
interference from the ordained missionaries of the Society. He 
would not allow his Indians to have the Holy Communion, 
lest they should make a fetish of it. There was a prolonged 
controversy and Duncan refused to compromise. In the end, 
when the authorities of British Columbia interfered to check 
acts of lawlessness that his Indians were committing^ against 
the minority favourable to Bishop Ridley acting for the Church 
Missionary Society, Duncan made proposals to the Government 
of the United States to remove to Alaska, some seventy miles 
north. Metlakahtla was almost completely destroyed and few 
of Duncan's Indians remained in Canada. 

The story of Metlakahtla is only one of many interesting 
phases of life in Canada falling within the scope of these 
volumes. Scattered through them are descriptions of the 
evolution of the Canadian West from savagery to civilization. 
No doubt the work has seemed slow and commonplace to those 
taking part in it. What is really remarkable, however, is the 
extraordinary rapidity of the changes made — and that wonder- 
ful country has only begun its development. Lord Dufiferin, 
speaking at Winnipeg in 1877, described its series of water- 
ways. Lord Salisbury had just given a warning against the 
danger of getting incorrect notions of distances from the use of 
small maps. The then Governor-General of Canada took an 
imaginary journey by water in the interior of Canada; more than 
2,000 miles of waterway to Winnipeg and the journey is only 
begun ; up the Red or Assiniboine River some 500 miles ; 300 
miles along the length of Lake Winnipeg ; 1,500 miles up the 
Saskatchewan ; 2,500 miles on the Mackenzie River, or per- 
haps 1,400 miles on the Fraser River, and so on. We are only 
beginning to see what these vast stretches of well-watered 
territory mean. 

Perhaps the most striking thing in these volumes is the 
heroism of women — a feature of missionary work peculiar to 
the nineteenth century. Mrs. Bompas leaves a comfortable 
English home to go to the Yukon region with the heroic bishop, 
and is driven back finally only by ill-health. Mrs. Ridley, the 
wife of Bishop Ridley of British Columbia, goes alone to 
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spend the winter among Indians of the interior, and is so 
completely cut o£F from communication, that her husband 
journeys to England and back without her knowing it. When 
she lay on her death-bed crowds of Indians hung round her, 
" and she was delighted." When the end drew near all work 
in the busy Indian village was suspended, and for three days 
and nights the Indians thronged the little chapel in anxious 
expectancy. These things are happening in our own times. 
Time has not yet thrown over them the glamour of romance, 
but they serve to show that this is something more than a 
commercial age. 

Mr. Stock has done his work carefully. We notice some- 
times a rather patronizing tone towards anything that originates 
in the colonies. Missionaries born in Canada are broadly 
marked off from their English brethren as " country-born." 
The Roman Catholic and the Baptist and Methodist mission- 
aries get an occasional reminder when they encroach upon 
Anglican preserves. The book, however, if we overlook a 
certain smugness in its religious phraseology, is written in a 
tolerant and candid spirit. 



The AposUe of the North : Rev. James Evans. By Egerton 
R. Young. New York, Chicago and Toronto : Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1899. Pp. 262. Illustrated. 

The Reverend James Evans was a remarkable man, and it 
is fitting that his biography should have been written by one 
of his successors in the mission-field of the North-west, where 
he wielded such great influence fifty years ago. The ordinary 
reader would perhaps be better pleased with this biography if 
more space had been given to the worldly, or at least the 
non-evangelistic, incidents of his career. Evans was born and 
brought up in England, but joined his parents, who had 
emigrated to Canada, while still in early manhood. After 
teaching an Indian school at Rice Lake for a time, he was 
ordained and began at once his mission work among the 
Indians. He was first at St. Clair mission and then on the 
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north shore of Lake Superior; finally he was sent out to 
Norway House on Lake Winnipeg, at that time a most 
important Hudson Bay post, and there his headquarters 
continued to be almost to the end of his life. Of course, like 
all the northern missionaries, he undertook immense journeys, 
by canoe in summer, or by dog-sleigh in winter. Mr. Young, 
who has gone through the same experiences, gives an interest- 
ing picture of what travel by dog-sleigh means, over the 
frozen lakes and rivers. 

It was at Norway House that Evans invented and applied 
his celebrated Cree syllabic alphabet, which, as his biographer 
says, is still used in printing Bibles for distribution among the 
Crees and kindred races. He naturally experienced great 
difficulties in manufacturing his first type and printing press 
out of the materials available at a Hudson Bay post. It is 
pleasant to know that his invention was at once appreciated 
both by the Indians themselves and in England. The English 
Wesleyan Missionary Society sent out to him a hand-press, 
paper and ink, together with a large quantity of the new type, 
and a printing establishment was added to the little group of 
buildings at Norway House. 

The only other event in Evans's history that brought him 
into contact with the outside world was his struggle with the 
Hudson Bay Company on the question of Sunday travelling. 
The Company has always exacted hard service from its men 
engaged in the transport of supplies and furs. The season is 
short, as Mr. Young says, and every hour is of consequence. 
Even in these later degenerate days the same rule is observed. 
Mr. Irland, who made a canoe trip last year in the Upper 
Ottawa district (reviewed elsewhere in this volume) quotes the 
significant speech of one of his Indian guides : 

"Jocks told Joe,*' says Mr. Irland, "that he enjoyed travelling with ns more 
than he did with the Hudson's Bay Company people, becaase they travelled for dear 
life, making fifty or sixty miles a day, and nearly paralyzed his arms. When he had 

8>ne from Hunter's Point to Grand Lake House, a few weeks before, he and Mr. 
hristopherson had made the trip in less than three days, but his arms were numb all 
the next night" 

In pursuance of this policy the Company had always 
required its vqyageurs and boatmen to travel continuously when 
on a journey. Evans and the other missionaries on the 
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contrary enjoined their Indian converts to observe Sunday as 
a day of rest and religious exercises, wherever they might be. 
In this conflict of authority the Indians obeyed the injunctions 
of their spiritual teacher. The Governor of the Company at 
that time was Sir George Simpson, a man of most despotic 
temper. He first tried to make Evans modify his commands 
to the Christian Indians, but finding that this course of action 
led to no result he changed his tactics, and sought to discredit 
the missionary by accusing him of immorality. Although this 
persecution failed of its desired effect in the North-west, the 
Mission Board in England were more credulous than the 
Indians, and Evans was eventually recalled to answer the 
grave charges made against him by the Company's 
authorities. Investigation established his innocence beyond 
question, but he never returned to his faithful flock in the 
North-west. He died in England soon after his acquittal, 
worn out by a life of devoted labour. A terrible accident that 
had occurred before he left Canada doubtless contributed to 
hasten his death by the mental anguish which the recollection of 
it caused him. A gun that lay loaded in the bottom of his 
canoe had gone off as he took it up to shoot at some duck, 
and the charge of shot entered the skull of the Indian who 
paddled in the bow, killing him almost instantaneously. It 
happened that the relations of the dead man were heathens, 
and belonged to a wild and dangerous tribe, the Chippewayans 
of the Athabasca district. With touching fidelity to the 
primary instinct of rendering life for life, Evans prepared to 
surrender himself to the injured tribe. He settled all his 
affairs at home, and then gave himself up to the family of the 
dead man, telling them what had happened, and offering him- 
self in expiation. After some debate the Indians were moved 
by his unselfish grief and let him go free. The sincerity and 
strength of the man are revealed by this incident as much as 
by anything in his life. 
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Church Work in British Columbia, being a Memoir of th$ 
Episcopate of Acton Windeyer Sillitoe, D.D., D.C.L.^ first 
Bishop of New Westminster. By the Rev. Herbert H. 
Gowen, F.R.G.S. London : Longmans Green & Co.> 
1899. Pp. xxviii, 232. Illustrated. 

Bishop Sillitoe was a striking example of the best type of 
English clergymen. He left the chaplaincy of a British Lega- 
tion on the Continent, not a good school for the hardships 
and makeshifts of colonial life, to become a missionary bishop 
in a very new country, as British Columbia was in 1880. In 
his short episcopate of fourteen years he won the personal 
regard of all with whom he came in contact — clergy, miners 
and Indians, he administered his diocese with success, and he 
displayed broad statesmanlike qualities in the difficult nego- 
tiations that attended the establishment of the General Synod 
of Canada. Mr. Gowen's memoir is a record of the Bishop's 
doings in his diocese year by year, liberally illustrated by ex- 
tracts from his letters and those of Mrs. Sillitoe, who seems 
to have accompanied her husband in all his journeyings, how- 
ever difficult. The earlier years antedated the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the Bishop's pastoral visitations 
were undertaken at the cost of immense trouble and hardship. 
He drives himself and his wife, for instance, four hundred 
miles to Cariboo over not the best of mountain roads : 

" Here aad there," he writes to a friend in describing his journey, *' bluffs 
formsd by the spurs of the mountains have proved impassable by excavation, and then 
the road is built out from the face of the cliff and supported by struts. There are 
two such places between Yale and Lytton, and after drivinji^ four times over them 
last year I don't mind acknowledging; that nothing could induce me to do it again 
but the call of duty. The risk is too great to run, except of necessity." 

Here also is a picture of the varied pursuits of the Bishop 
and his wife on one of their tours. The extract is from a 
letter by Mrs. Sillitoe : . 

" Yon may like to picture us in our morning's occupation at the parsonage. 
The Bishop is in the kitchen blacking boots ; Mr. Baskett [the incumbent of the 
parsonage] also there washing up the breakfast dishes; I am sweeping out the dining- 
room and doing our bedroom. ... On Wednesday we left in a canoe for Maple 
Ridge. . . . There was a third paddle, which the Bishop and I took by turns 
and we became quite skilful in handling it. . . . In the afternoon we went 
about fonr miles up the river. . . . The boat we went in was of the very 
crankiest description, dug out of a log, and it leaked so much that the Bishop and I 
had to bale the whole time." 
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Without being exactly heroic actions, these show the 
temper of the man, who a year before had been Chaplain of 
the Princess Alice at Darmstadt Difficulties and discourage- 
ments seemed only to rouse him more thoroughly to exertion, 
and he wore himself out in the service of his diocese. His 
influence and force of character were used once in a wider 
sphere, as has been mentioned, when he played an important 
part in reconciling the differences that threatened to render 
the meeting of the first general synod of the Church of 
England in Canada a failure. 

The record of Bishop Sillitoe's pastoral visitations inci- 
dentally gives some interesting information as to the social 
and industrial conditions of British Columbia in the eighties. 
The small towns that sprang up at various centres of railway 
construction were most unenviable places of residence. Police 
control was imperfectly organized, and on pay-day drunken 
navvies swarmed in the streets ; fighting and rioting were of 
frequent occurrence. Then as now forest fires were a danger 
to the scattered villages in the tree-clad river valleys. A letter 
by Mrs. Sillitoe contains a graphic picture, too long for 
quotation here, of the course of one of these conflagrations 
and the exertions of the inhabitants to save their dwellings 
<p. 159 et seq.). Burning trees that threatened to fall on 
neighbouring houses were chopped down with astonishing 
rapidity. She mentions that one of these trees, thirty-three 
inches in diameter, was felled bv three men in exactly seven 
minutes. 

The Indians interested the Bishop greatly and he took 
infinite pains to win their confidence and improve their mental 
and spiritual condition. The apostolic system of disciplining 
and excommunicating erring or impenitent members of his 
flock among the natives was adopted by him with great 
success. The touching letter of condolence written by the 
Lytton Indians to Mrs. Sillitoe on the Bishop's death (p. 219) 
is proof of the affection with which they regarded him. Some 
of their peculiarities were humorously embarrassing ; thus on 
his first visit to one of the Indian missions, having married 
five couples, the Bishop became convinced, Mr. Gowen 
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remarks, " that in the case of Indian weddings a rehearsal 
was absolutely necessary, unless the officiant had unlimited 
time at his disposal." At a subsequent marriage ceremony 
the young lady was very shy " and it was only after much 
persuasion that she could be induced to make a public pro- 
fession of her love. This, however, being at length accom- 
plished — the suggested postponement of the ceremony possibly 
had something to do with it — the prescribed vows were 
exchanged." 

We notice one slip. The honorary degree of D.C.L. 
was conferred on Bishop Sillitoe by Trinity College, Toronto, 
not by the University of Toronto (p. 7). 



M. femile Petitot, a former missionary in the North-west 
Territories, has written an account* of a journey taken by him 
in 1873 from Carlton House (near what is now Prince Albert), 
on the north branch of the Saskatchewan River, to Fort Pitt, 
a distance of about 270 miles across the prairie. He describes 
the music of the coyotes at night round their encampments, 
the antelopes seen at a distance, and other ordinary incidents 
of prairie travel. The party fell in with a band of Indians 
whom he calls Brochets ; they bore an evil reputation among 
the Hudson Bay Company*s employ^ at that period, and the 
travellers were afraid of being pillaged. M.. Petitot was by no 
means favourably impressed with their appearance, and, as he 
says himself, he had seen so many savages that he might be 
considered a good judge. The Brochet Indians were a mixed 
race, originally Chippeways from Red Lake and Winnipeg 
River. In 1742 La V^rendrye found them about the head- 
waters of the Missouri, and eight years later they were 
enumerated among the Crees of Manitoba, with which tribe 
they intermarried. The common saying about them was that 
they had inherited the rapacity and bloodthirstiness of their 
fathers and the craft and shamelessness of their mothers. On 
this occasion, however, nothing occurred to justify the bad 
character they bore. M. Petitot, indeed, mentions a redeeming 

*D4 Carlton House au Fort Pitt {Saskatchowan), Par Eaiile Petitot (Bulletin 
de la Soci^t^ Neuchateloise de Geoj;raphie, Tome xi, 1899, pp. 176-195)^ 
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feature: they were good gardeners, although apparently 
ashamed of it. They concealed the whereabouts of their 
gardens with great care, and the author says that although he 
made several attempts to see one, he did not succeed. He 
claims for Frenchmen the honour of the first discovery of the 
Upper Saskatchewan, which nobody disputes. French 
pioneers of the company of Baron de Neuville explored the 
river as far as the Rocky Mountains, where they built Fort La 
Jonquifere. Eleven of them were subsequently massacred at a 
wooded hill long known as Butte des Fran^ais, now, however, 
as the author remarks with great disgust, renamed Englishmen- 
Butte. 



Vancouver Island* is the subject of a short paper by Mr. 
Alexander Begg in the Scottish Geographical Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1899. He describes briefly some of the principal 
features and the atmospheric conditions of the southern coasts, 
and enters more at large into a statement of the mineral and 
agricultural possibilities of the island. The coal mines at 
Nanaimo are, of course, well known ; but extensive coal 
measures are found elsewhere and will no doubt be soon profit- 
ably worked. Iron ore appears to exist in large quantities. 
The Legislature of British Columbia is so sensible of the im- 
portance of encouraging the iron and steel industries that a 
bounty has been o£fered of $2 for every ton of pig-iron and $4 
for every ton of finished iron and steel produced in the province. 
On Tzartoos Island, in Barclay Sound, there is a peak about 
1,000 feet above sea level, and to a distance of about 150 feet 
from the top it seems to be a mound of solid iron ore. 



The St. Joseph Kanakee Portage,f by Geo. A. Baker, is 
a successful attempt to identify a chain in the journeyings of 
Marquette, La Salle and other French voyageurs in their 
journeys to the Illmois country. The study is rather over- 

* Vancouver Island, B, C. By Alexander Begg. (Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine, September, 1890, pp. 449-462). 

iTAe Si, Joseph Kanaku Portage, its Location and Use by Marquette, La 
SalU, and the French Voyageurs, By George A. Baker. (Northern Indiana His- 
torical Society, Publication No. i, pp. 1-48.) 
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burdened with details. Incidentally one point is made clear — 
that the arpent used by the French when they first came to 
Canada is the same as that used in the province of Quebec at 
the present day. 
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IV. QBOaRAPHY* ECONOHICS AND STATISTICS. 

Canada f An Encyclopc^dia of the Country. The Canadian 
Dominion Considered in its Historical Relations^ its Natural 
Resources^ its Material Progress and its National Develop- 
ment. By a Corps of eminent Writers and Specialists. 
Edited by J. Castell Hopkins. Volume V. Toronto : 
The Linscott Publishing Company [1899]. Pp. 542. 

The fifth volume of Mr. J. Castell Hopkins' Canada is an 
improvement upon its predecessors. The contents are divided 
into seven sections covering the rather miscellaneous topics of 
agricultural resources, literature and journalism, the cities of 
Canada, finance, natural history, constitutional history and 
industrial development. The contributors are numerous and 
are for the most part men who write with authority upon their 
chosen subjects. The Canadian Northwest properly occupies 
a large place in the discussion of resources. The Editor is 
careful to make clear that the climate is on the whole attract- 
ive, and he quotes Mr. Michael Davitt's shrewd remark that 
the Americans would never allow any portion of their country, 
of which large parts are just as cold as is Manitoba, to be 
symbolized by ^'a female, attractive-looking of course, but 
always clad in furs and living in a land of snowshoes and ice 
palaces.*' Few of us are prepared for the statement that in the 
Athabasca and Mackenzie valleys are ''the most extensive petro- 
leum fields in America if not in the world." There are indeed 
many wonders in the vast Canadian west ; not the least of 
them are the new towns. Winnipeg, a substantial city with 
forty thousand inhabitants, was, twenty-five years ago, a mere 
backwoods post. Vancouver, only twelve years old, has al- 
ready passed through varied experiences and is now a well- 
paved city with electric railways, opera house, magnificent 
and well cared for park, etc. 

The quality of the articles in the Encyclopaedia necessarily 
varies. Those on Canadian literature and journalism involve 
a good deal of overlapping and repetition ; some, which we 
forbear to specify, are too long and rambling ; others possess 
literary quality of a high order and are valuable contributions 
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to the knowledge of the subjects discussed. For instance, 
Mr. George H. Cowan treats the question of Chinese labour, 
especially in British Columbia, in a really masterly manner. 
In previous volumes we have pointed out defects in the 
plan and execution of Mr. Hopkins' work. It is none the less 
a monument of industry. A sixth volume will complete it. 



The International Geography* is an important geographical 
text-book. The sections on the Dominion of Canada and 
Newfoundland are by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, who has done such ex- 
cellent work in exploring the region west of Hudson Bay in 
the service of the Geological Survey of Canada. His account 
of the physical features of the country is admirably broad and 
•clear, though much interesting detail is necessarily omitted 
in a sketch occupying only 30 paeres. Statistics of population 
and area and a brief summary of the political geography are 
included. There is no hesitation about Mr. Tyrrell's state- 
ments on disputed questions, as, for example, when he says 
that John Cabot discovered Nova Scotia in 1498. 



In December, 1^97, an Order-in-Council was passed creating 
a Geographic Board of Canada, comprised of representatives 
•of the various departments of the Canadian civil service which 
have to do with the naming of places. The Board was to 
determine all questions concerning geographic names in Can- 
ada. The First Annual Reportf oi this useful body has been 
published, and contains the earliest fruit of their labours in the 
shape of a series of rules chiefly relating to spelling, based 
jpon a similar series published by the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society in 1885. The so-called Italian or conti- 
nental pronunciation of the vowels is adopted, while the con- 
sonants are to be used as in English. Unfortunately English 
usage sanctions more than one pronunciation of many con- 
sonants. Thus "ph," although undoubtedly a compound 

*7%e IntermUwHoI Geography, By Seventy Authors. Edited by Hugh Robert 
Mill, D. Sc. London : George Newnes, Limited, 1899. Pp, xx, 1090. Illus- 
trated. 

t^tVx/ Anmtal Report of the Geographic Board of Canada, iSgS. Ottawa: S. 
£. Dawson, 1899. Pp. 24. 
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letter originally, has now acquired precisely the same value as 
" f," No one would think of pronouncing " Mokpho " at first 
sight otherwise than as ''Mokfo'* ; and yet the proper division 
of the syllables is *• Mokp-ho." The other English combin- 
ations of a consonant with " h" are given their ordinary English 
pronunciation; "ch" is pronounced as in " church," " th " 
as in " thing," " sh " as in " shut." It is not practical to 
suppose that '^ph" occurring in the middle of an unfamiliar 
name will be pronounced as in " loophole " unless by means 
of a hyphen between the two letters it is shown that they are 
to be taken in two different syllables. Other rules are peculiar 
to Canadian nomenclature. The word "canyon" is con- 
sidered to be an English word and is henceforth to be so 
spelt instead of by using the Spanish letter " ^." The 
suggestion that the word " city " or " town " should be dropped 
as an adjunct to a proper name is sensible. We should like 
to see the Board proceed a step further and taboo the suffix 
" ville" except as an adjunct to French names. Besides the 
code of rules the report contains a list of decisions on spelling 
and nomenclature. " Klondike " will henceforth supersede 
" Klondyke." Accepted usage apparently governed the Board 
here in allowing the "i" to represent the sound which, accord- 
ing to their rules, should be represented by the diphthong" aL" 
We wonder what they would do in the case of the abominable 
• Dyea." 

The Geography of Greater Britain"^ is an excellent little 
school-book, intended for the enlightenment of English children* 
The descriptions of the unfamiliar scenes and peoples are 
graphic but rather highly coloured. Thus the following 
passage on the Canadian forests is lurid enough to impress the 
imagination of a school boy but cannot be commended for 
accuracy : — 

"It is in the darkness that the forest wakes up with the harsh Toices of its 
inhabitants, the howl of the wolf, the hoot of the owl, the blood curdling screech of 
the panther, the ceaseless hum of the mosquito, the hideous croaking of frogs, above 
which on winter nights mav ring out suddenly a crack like the report of a gun, 
telling how the frost has broken the heart of some ancient pine *' (p. 91). 

* Geography of Greater Britain. (The Raleigh Geography Readers. ) Londoii : 
Blackie & Son, 1898. Pp. 256. Maps and illustrations. 
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The account of the natural features of Canada is, however, 
very carefully done. The part relating to the great river - 
basins is especially good. 



A much less satisfactory school-book than the last is 
British Possessions and Colonies,^ by W. B. Irvine. To describe 
the country between the Rocky Mountains and the Coast 
Range as a plateau, 1,000 feet high, is inadequate, to say the 
least. The " Protestant Church " is a new term in ecclesiastical 
history. The vagueness of the statement that the governor 
of Newfoundland is ** assisted by representative assemblies " 
is almost more objectionable than a downright error. But 
there are downright errors likewise. The prairie land of the 
Northwest is said to be ** traversed by herds of buffalo," and 
the climate of Manitoba to be " similar to that of Great 
Britain." • 

Greater Britain t is a satisfactory compendium of geography. 
Within a small compass is contained a great deal of informa- 
tion accurate as far as it goes, and limited for the most part to the 
things best worth knowing. It is difficult, however, to see 
the use of such handbooks. Nobody, young or old, ever 
learned a subject from a summary. An exhaustive and com- 
prehensive summary is valuable for reference, but a summary 
of elementary information, such as this, does not aspire to be 
a work of reference. 



Mr. J. W. C. Haldane, in his jtSoo Miles Across Canada J 
gives an account of a journey by rail from Quebec to Van- 
couver. There was nothing new or peculiar in his experiences ; 
he describes what he saw from the railway and in the towns 
visited. The book is composed chiefly of statistical and other 
information culled from emigration circulars, government re- 
ports and such like repositories of facts, recast in more 

* British Possessions and Colonies, By William Balfour Irvine, B.A. 
London : Relfe Brothers, Limited. [1899]. Pp. 40. Maps. 

i Greater Britain. (Arnold's Geographical Handbooks, No. iv.) London : 
Edward Arnold, [1899]. Pp. 48. Maps. 

XSiSoo Miles Across Canada, By J. W. C. Haldane. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd., 1900. Pp. xxiv, 344. Illustrated. 
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attractive language. His object is to describe Canada as a 
field for commercial enterprise, while at the same time furnish- 
ing notes on people, scenery and incidents of travel, and he 
has produced a very readable book. The zest with which he 
entered upon his task is unmistakeable. He was determined 
to see only the favourable features, but his phraseology is too 
much the language of advertisement. Thus he praises the 
American (and Canadian) railway carriages at the expense of 
the British arrangement in the following characteristic pas- 
sage : — 

" By means of the latter [the transatlantic system] one has a vtxy handsome, 
lofty, electrically lighted, and systematically heated and ventilated Aa/l to move 
about in, and to admire the sometimes splendid assembla||[es of elegantly-dressed 
and stylish-lookinj; ladies and gentlemen, who, taken with their snrronndings, pro- 
duce a beautiful effect.*' 

Mr. Haldane's accuracy is not always unimpeachable. Mr. 
R. F. Stupart is not the " superintendent of the Geological 
Survey " (p. loo), and pulmonary diseases are unfortunately 
not "almost unknown" in Canada (p. 1481. His vivacity 
and interest in his subject are wholly commendable. 



The fourth volume of The Royal Navy* covers the last por- 
tion of the i8th century. There was a certain amount of war- 
like activity affecting Canadian coasts daring that period. In 
1782 a French fleet under La P^rouse entered Hudson Bay 
and destroyed Fort Churchill and Fort York. The Governors 
of these two posts made no attempt at defence and surrendered 
at the first summons. The chief interest of the volume for 
Canada is in the account given of the voyages of Cook and 
Vancouver. The former had been present at the capture of 
Louisbourg in 1758 as a common seaman and later at the 
capture of Quebec by Wolfe as master of a small vessel. He 
was subsequently engaged in making soundings of the St. 
Lawrence and in surveying the Newfoundland coasts. This 
preliminary work fitted him for his great achievements in 
marine surveying. It was not until his third and last voyage 
that he entered the North Pacific Ocean. The Admiralty 

* Tke Royal Navy^ a hist&ry from the earliest times to tkeprosmt. By Wm. 
L%ird Clowes, assisted by Sir Clemeats Markham, Captain A. T. Mahan, kt. 
Vol. iv. London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, 1899. Pp. xiv, 624. 
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were directing their attention anew to Arctic exploration and 
Cook was instructed to sail northward along the Pacific coast 
of North America to seek for an inlet or opening running in 
the direction of Hudson or Baffin's Bay. He remained a 
month in Nootka Sound on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island and then sailed north, examining Prince William's 
Inlet and Cook's River on his way. This was in the summer 
of 1778. In 1791, Vancouver, who had been with Cook as a 
midshipman^ was ordered to sail to Ncotka Sound to take 
formal possession of it and to complete a survey of that portion 
of the North American coast. It was on this occasion that 
Vancouver Island received its name. 



Klondike Literature. 

The literature of Klondike travel has improved vastly in 
quality. Three years ago there was no " Klondike literature " 
and Klondike itself was a new name in the geography of 
Canada. In 1897 a host of cheap publications made their 
appearance as an accompaniment of, and stimulus to, the 
excitement produced by the arrival of the first shipments of 
gold. These were mainly guides (so-called), full of advice to 
intending gold-seekers. The information which they con- 
tained was questionable and the advice anything but disinter- 
ested. They were, in short, advertising mediums, issued in 
the interests of the Pacific coast towns, the transportation 
companies and the other corporations or individuals who bad 
something to gain by helping forward the "boom." 

During the following year entertainment, if not edification, 
was provided by the narratives written by successful miners 
of their experiences. Yarns of hardship and adventure, of 
lucky strikes and undeserved winnings, were more prominent 
in these little books than precise and accurate geographical 
information. The latter was supplied, however, by reprints of 
official reports by Dr. G. M. Dawson and Mr. William 
Ogilvie, giving descriptions of their surveying expeditions in 
earlier years. In 1899 the publications relating to the Klon- 
dike show great improvement. They are more varied in 
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character and deserve more serious attention. They are 
still, as a rule, records of personal experience : the period of 
comprehensive scientific monographs is not yet reached. But 
for the most part it is trained observers and men of literary 
faculty who now publish books on the Klondike. The motives 
prompting them to make the journey are not the simple 
desire for wealth or the reckless craving for adventure that 
spurred on the first explorers, but the more deliberate pursuit 
of knowledge or, perchance, of " copy." Savants like Pro- 
fessors Heilprin and Otto Nordenskjold, literary artists like 
Mr. Hamlin Garland and M. Auzias-Turenne have contri- 
buted to the Klondike literature of 1899. 

The first place in this survey unquestionably belongs to 
Professor Angelo Heilprin' s Alaska and the Klondike * The auth- 
or is well known as an experienced traveller and trained 
geographer. His impressions and opinions of the countty 
and the people are original and unprejudiced, and his 
scientific notes are of first-rate value. The directness and 
simplicity of his style correspond to his clearness of vision. 
In arrangement the book is greatly to be commended. He 
treats different aspects of the subject separately, instead of 
adhering to the chronological order of his actual observations. 
Consequently we have one chapter on the passes, one on 
economic conditions, another on social conditions, another 
on routes, and so on. Professor Heilprin takes a favourable 
view both of travelling and of mining in the Yukon District. 
He speaks rather contemptuously of the alleged difficulties of 
the passes, although he admits that he did not see them at 
their worst. He also scouts the idea that these northern 
regions are either barren or inhospitable and his scepticism 
extends even to the ravages of the mosquito. Without going 
so far as to believe his experience on this point to be normal 
we may readily accept his temperate and sensible views on 
the other hardships of mining life. The difficulties of the 

* Alaska and the Klondike : a journey to the new Eldorado, with hints to tbe 
traveUer and observations on the physical history and geology of the gold regions, 
the condition and methods of working the Klondike placers, and the laws govern- 
ing and regulating mining in the North-West Territories of Canada. By Angek) 
Heilprin, F.R.G.S., F.G.S.A. New York : D. Appleton & Company, 1899. Pp. 
X, 316. Illustrated. 
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first prospectors were largely of their own making. Too 
heavy loads, too great haste, too little foresight were respons- 
ible for much of their suffering, and now, with improved 
conditions of travel and transport, the existence of the placer 
miner, though laborious, need not be destitute of comfort. 

Besides a lucid description of general conditions of life in 
the Klondike district. Professor Heilprin's book gives us a 
fairly exhaustive discussion of the geographical and geological 
problems presented by the region. In opposition to the 
generally received opinion he does not hold that the gold, 
whether in the creek or bench claims, has been washed down 
from a hypothetical " mother-lode " by the streams. There 
is good evidence that much of it has been drifted in from a 
direction at right angles to the streams near which it is now 
found, and he rather favours the theory that it was originally 
precipitated by chemical action in water which held it in solu- 
tion. His argument on this point is very interesting but it 
cannot be considered decisive in the present state of our 
knowledge. His theory requires the former existence of a 
large lake over the whole country where the placers are now 
situated, and for other reasons it does seem highly probable 
that a great high-level lake basin or series of lagoons occupied 
the district now drained by the Upper Yukon. Whether a 
period of a few hundred years, as suggested by Professor Heil- 
prin, be sufficient to allow for the emptying of the basin and 
the erosion of the numerous valleys that intersect it is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Some of the author's expressions are 
peculiar, such as " a current of about eight miles " (sc. an 
hour), " a number of good properties were parted " (sc, with), 
" outward the timber line." His reference to the Rockies as 
lying between Dawson and the frontier is a departure from his 
usual accuracy. The Rockies, of course, lie eastward, not 
westward of Dawson. 

Professor Nordenskjold's paper* on his expedition to the 
Klondike, read before the Svenska Sallskap f5r Antropologi 
och Geografi, is printed in Ymer. The cost of the expedition 

* Sn Expedition till Klowiike och Yukon territoriet sommaren iS^, Af 
Otto Nordenskjdld (Ymer, 1899, la baftet, pp. 81-106). 
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was defrayed by several public-spirited Swedish gentlemen, 
and its object was to make scientific and economic obser- 
vations on the gold fields and their surroundings. Unlike 
Professor Heilprin, who at the end of July had an easy journey 
over the White Pass and travelled down the river by steam- 
boat, Professor Nordenskjdld and his companions crossed the 
Chilkoot Pass in winter weather about the middle of April, 
and built their own boat for the river journey to Dawson. 
Professor Nordenskjdld thus took part in the great rush to the 
Klondike that occurred early in 1898, The numbers of people 
hurrying to the gold-fields impressed him greatly; and he 
makes special mention of the towns of tents that sprang up at 
various places along the route, where exigencies of boat- 
building or portaging compelled delay. Besides visiting Daw- 
son and the placers in its neighbourhood he took a journey up 
the Stewart River to Black Hill, and thence made his way 
overland to Dawson again, investigating the intermediate 
valleys and ridges. His paper is chiefly interesting for the 
geographical notes which he makes on the country traversed. 
In the chain of lakes that form the present head-waters of the 
Yukon, Lakes Lindeman, Bennett, Tagish and the rest, he 
sees the remains of a single sheet of water. The terraces 
along the enclosing mountains are evidence of the former ex* 
tent of this inland sea. Like all geologists who have traversed 
the country he notes the disappearance of signs of glacier 
action about the line of Rink Rapids. The theory of the 
source of the gold that he accepts is the usual one of an un- 
discovered quartz reef, from the crumblings of which the 
placers have been stocked. He promises a further and more 
detailed account of his expedition at a future date. 

Without contributing anything really new to our know- 
ledge, M. Auzias-Turenne has given us perhaps the most 
entertaining book* that has yet been written on the Klondike. 
He was sent out by the Paris newspaper Le Temps in the 
winter that followed the first news of the great strike on 
Bonanza Creek. He crossed the White Pass early in the 

♦ yoya^e au Pays des Mines it Or, U KhniHu, Par Riymond Aoiias-TarenDC. 
Pans : Calmann L^vy, 1899. Pp. 320. IllustratioDS. 
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spring of 1898, and arrived at Dawson on May 20th. He 
visited all the best known creeks, and made copious notes 
upon the values and prospects of the different claims. 
Whether describing his journey by dog-train, or discussing 
the relative richness of Hunker and Bonanza Creeks, he 
writes with equal spirit and literary skill. The vexatiousness 
of the customs arrangements is a mark for his satire. At 
Skagway those who were provided with an outfit bought in 
Canada were obliged to pay duty to the American authorities, 
or submit to the escort of an official to the Canadian frontier 
25 miles inland, paying him from $6 to $10 per day for his 
company, besides feeding him and defraying the cost of his 
return journey to Skagway. 

'* la days of old," comments M. Anaas-Turenne, " certain high and mightjr 
barons of France posted on suitable heii^bts wonld give passage to the rustics and 
tbeir merchandise only on payment of a feudal right, and under escort of their own 
men-at-arms. At least so it was told us at school, and some still believe it. But it 
must be a fable ; how could our ancestors, barbarous though they were, have sub- 
mitted to such exactions ? " 

At the White Pass " hotel " the company is numerous. 
** Le temps s'est mis k froid ; chacun fait steher son linge 
devant le feu. Par bonheur, nous avons de vigoureux rhumes 
de cerveau.'' He puts into the mouth of a female acquaint- 
ance of the journey a relative estimate of the different nation- 
alities engaged in the stampede for gold, which is as shrewd as 
it is amusing : — 

*' The Americans present no uniform characteristic, except their kindness of 
heart and their really chivalrous spirit. Whatever their prejudices, they are always 
ready to help their companions of the moment, especially the weaker ones. ..... 

After them come the French-Canadians . . • not too bright of intellect, but talking, 
laughing, singing from morning till night. . . You will find them very prompt to 
render service to dogs, men or women without distinction. . . . The Swede marches 

solitary, drawing immense burdens, six or seven hundred pounds, without speech 
or look or assistance for anybody. Yet if he chance to notice a woman draflsiofi: * 
•sleigh, he stops to exclaim: What! you must be a Swede!' Less taciturn are 
the Germans, who work like galley-slaves, and are ready to do everything possible 
and impossible for the deutsch sprechendes Fr&ulein. , . Englishmen are few in 
number ; most of them have turned back. However, when you meet a sleigh 
laden with 200 pounds weight at most, with two men pulling in front and one 
pushing behind, you may risk two to one on their nationahty. But if, as they pass, 
they call out to some poor exhausted woman, ' Your load is too heavy, you will 
never eet there ; leave half of it at the next inn ' — oh ! then you may take your oath 
that they are English pur sang I " 

Mr. Palmer's book * is another journalistic effort. The 

* In the Klondyke, including an account of a winter's journey to Dawson, 
By Frederick Palmer. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp* x> 218. 
IIlus rated. 
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author made the journey to Dawson by dog train at the close 
of the winter of 1897-98. By dint of hard work and a certain 
amount of luck he succeeded in reaching Dawson just before 
the ice in the Yukon broke up and rendered that mode of 
travelling impossible. His narrative of the journey is inter- 
esting and well told. He makes a suggestive estimate of the 
cost of the gold to the community in a single year. In 1898 
the total output of gold was $11,000,000. But 80,000 pilgrims 
went into the country in that year each of whom may be said 
to have spent $400 or $500 on his outfit, including provisions 
for a year. The actual expense therefore of adding $11,000,000 
to the world's gold production was from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000. The circumstances under which the book was 
written, for serial publication in Scribner's Magazine, explain 
the want of coherence between the chapters. 

All books on the Klondike, it may be said, are illustrated, 
and many of them well illustrated, but the most sumptuous in 
this respect is that of M. Boillot.* Instead of photographs 
he has used drawings, made by various artists from sketches 
of his own or from photographs. The book is consequently 
enriched with veritable pictures. It is not remarkable in any 
other respect. The author made the usual journey over the 
pass and down the river in early spring, returning by the same 
route in September. He gives us, however, not so much a 
record of his personal adventures as a description, gathered 
from all sources, of the route, of Dawson and of the gold-fields. 
One remark is worth quoting : " In the interior there are 
plenty of edible fungi, but the ignorance of most people in 
that respect is so great that they are left untouched as if all 
were poisonous." 

Two Years in the Klondike,^ by W. B. Haskell, is a very 

*Aux Mines d*or du Khndikt : du Lac Betmat d Dawson CUy. Par L^on 
Boillot. Parii: Hachette&Cic, 1899. Pp. 256. lUustntions. 

+7Vm Years in ike KlmdVU and Alaska GM- fields, A Uirillins narrative of 
personal experiences and adventures in the wonderful gold regions of Alaska and 
the Klondike, with observations of travel and exploration along the Yukon, portray- 
ing the dangers, hardships and privations of a gold-seeker's life, with a fidthfol 
description of life and scenes in gold mines and camps, including foil and authentic 
information of the countries described, their underground treasures, how to find 
them, etc. By William B. Haskell (a returned Gold-Miner and Prospector). 
Hartford, Conn., Hartford Publishing Company, 189S. Pp. 55S. Illustrated. 
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superior specimen of the older type of Klondike books, the 
returned miner's narrative. The author writes well, except 
for a few peculiarities of grammar ; his descriptions show 
judgment and an eye for the total effect, but he is not above 
a sensational touch or two to produce an artistic contrast. 
As a historical document the book is much more valuable 
than any of those already mentioned, for the author's experi- 
ences include the original stampede from Circle City to the 
Klondike River, and the events of the first year of Dawson's 
existence. He gives a good account of the scarcity that 
threatened Dawson in the autumn of 1897, when the trading 
companies were unable to import stores fast enough to keep 
pace with the hosts of new arrivals who counted on obtaining 
from the companies their stock of provisions for the winter 
months. It is quite evident from Mr. Haskell's narrative that 
Dawson had to thank the strong hand of the Canadian 
Mounted Police that a riot did not break out, and wholesale 
pillage become the order of the day. In that event much 
food would undoubtedly have been wasted, and starvation 
and disease would have made frightful havoc of the inhabitants 
before relief arrived with the spring. In the end, no real 
scarcity was experienced. The stores resolutely prevented 
speculation in food by selling what provisions they had at the 
usual prices, many destitute new-comers were sent off to Fort 
Yukon, some miners who could afford to do so left by dog 
train for the coast (among them the author) and the supplies 
proved amply sufficient for those who remained. In Mr. 
Kirk's book, noticed below, an account of the same crisis is 
given, but with less circumstantiality. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of this volume is the account of the author's journey 
over the Chilkoot Pass and down the river. His observations 
of the natural features of the country he passed through and 
his estimates of agricultural and other possibilities are sensible 
and valuable. Unfortunately, he has the pioneer's penchant 
for exaggerating difficulties, and the anecdotes and mining 
yarns with which he ornaments the narrative of his own 
experiences are not to be taken too seriously. The illustra- 
tions said to have been made "expressly for this work" are. 
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for the most part, photographs of the Skagway trail, on which 
the author did not set his foot. 

Mr. Robert C. Kirk * was fortunate enough to be one of 
the first to enter the Klondike after the news of the gold dis- 
coveries there had reached the outside world in the summer 
of 1897. ^^ ^^s ^^us enabled to see and describe Skag- 
way and Dyea in their earliest infancy and to travel over the 
passes in the most rudimentary condition of the trails. Skag- 
way was sixteen days old when he first saw it, and consisted of 
about a hundred straggling tents and two or three frame 
shanties, arranged without reference to more than a single streets 
the trail leading from the steamboat-landing to the moun- 
tains. After four days' absence he returned again to Skagway, 
which had meanwhile changed almost beyond recognition. 

** I Eeurched," he nys, "for an hoar for a certaia Uacksmith's tent where I 
had left lome mole ihoet, and finally foand that the 'street' in which it stood, in- 
stead of being the nwin street as it was when I was there before, was out in the 
'Sttbarbs*, the town having grown more rapidly in another section." 

It is interesting to compare with Mr. Kirk's descriptions 
of Skagway the appearance of the same town nine months 
later as it presented itself to the eyes of M. Boillot. The 
town at that time contained 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants, several 
churches, a hospital and a system of water supply from a lake 
four miles away. 

In contrast to Professor Heilprin's testimony to the mod- 
erate difficulty of the White Pass as he saw it in July, 1898, 
Mr. Kirk's experience in the previous summer is worth noting. 
He crossed it first by way of reconnaissance unencumbered 
with baggage, but found the trail next to impassible and de. 
termined to undertake the Chilkoot Pass without having even 
seen it, rather than encounter the difficulties that he knew of 
on the other. No doubt the pack-animals that succumbed in 
such numbers during that first mad rush were sacrificed mainly 
through ignorant or careless cruelty in overloading and overdriv- 
ing them ; but the fact remains that the trail led over bogs and 
swamps and was essentially inadequate to the amount of traffic 
it was expected to bear. Professor Heilprin's favourable ex- 

*Tmeive Months in Khmdikt. By Robert C. Kiik. London: VVilUam Heine- 
mann, 1899. Pp. xii, rj\. Illustrated. 
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perience was due largely to the unusual dryness of the summer 
of 1898 in those parts. 

Mr. Kirk tells a story not in any of the other Klondike books. 
An Indian shot a drunken miner in self-defence and was taken 
out to the coast to be tried. He was acquitted and allowed to 
return to his tribe in the interior, where he excited the im- 
aginations of the other Indians by his stories of the sea, rail- 
way trains, steamboats and other wonders of civilization. One 
of his brethren was so inflamed with a desire to see these 
things likewise that he took immediate steps to procure him- 
self that pleasure by shooting a miner who was at work on his 
claim. The other miners, however, promptly hanged the In- 
dian to the nearest tree. 

A volume of quite peculiar interest is that entitled Two 
Women in the Klofidike,* by Mrs. Hitchcock. The authoress 
and an equally enterprising friend (their names and "qualities " 
are given in a prefatory note by Mr. Elisha Dyer) resolved to 
secure a new experience and make the tour of the Klondike. 
They entered by way of St. Michael's and the lower Yukon, 
arriving at Dawson on July 27th. After a two months' sojourn 
they departed again by the upper Yukon and the White Pass 
at the end of September. Mrs. Hitchcock kept a copious diar}' 
during the entire expedition, and it is this which forms 
the volume under review. Every small incident of their daily 
life which seemed worth recording at the time is related here ; 
apparently nothing of the original diary is withheld, except 
names of people, but this suppression is carried out with 
rigorous and confusing impartiality. Two persons whose 
name may happen to begin with the same letter are undis- 
tinguished, even though represented as taking part in the 
same conversation. The authoress's companion. Miss Edith 
Van Buren, is also consistently referred to only by initial* 
sometimes as *' E," sometimes as " Miss V." It is impossible 
not to admire the spirit, enterprise and good-humour displayed 
by these two ladies. Whatever was to be seen they were 

*Two fVamsH in the KlondUu; the story of a joujrmy to the Gold-fieldi of 
Alaska, By Maty E. Hitchcosk. New York and London : G. P. Potman's Sons, 
1899. Pp- xi^t 4^6- Illustrated. 
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determined to see ; they made friends with everybody, they 
were generous and kind to anybody needing help, and they met 
their reward in unstinted kindness and assistance in return. 
A combination of ill-luck and bad management prevented the 
greater part of their large store of supplies from arriving until 
shortly before their departure. But this did not prevent them 
from taking in as " hand-baggage " an astonishing variety of 
" properties " : a parrot, a graphophone, a musical box, 
acetylene light, a cinematoscope are mentioned, besides pet 
dogs, boxes of books, magazines and papers, an ice cream 
freezer, and luxuries of the table. The diary reflects the agitated 
suspense of the writer, when it seemed likely, as September 
wore on, that she would be unable to secure a passage on any 
steamboat to the outer world before winter set in. This 
portion of the volume becomes of absorbing interest, and the 
recital of their dealings, business .and otherwise, with various 
prominent citizens throws many side-lights upon the conditions 
of life at Dawson. The value of the book lies entirely in its 
faithful reflection of everyday life. No general views are 
recorded, no judgments on men and things, nothing but a 
cheerful narrative of commonplace details. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland's book. The Trail of the Gold-Seekers, * 
is considered here, not because it deals with the Klondike 
region, but because the trail described in its pages was sup~ 
posed to lead to Klondike, and because the author's journey 
was undertaken with that end in view. Mr. Garland was one 
of many adventurous spirits who elected to take the so-called 
" prairie '* route to the gold-fields. This was a hypothetical trail 
beginning at Ashcroft in British Columbia and proceeding 
through various river valleys to Teslin Lake. As far as Hazel- 
ton there was an undoubted trail, and beyond that point a 
gang of men employed by the towns which were interested in 
establishing this route was actually in advance of the author 
and his companions, endeavouring to build a practicable road. 
The attempt failed utterly, and the unfortunate gold-seekers 
struggled on over cruel country, across great barren divides 

*TAi IraUofthe Gcld-Sukers : A Rwordtf Tmveim Press and Vtrst. Bf 
Hamlin Garland. New York : The MacMUlan Company, 1890. Pp. vui, 264. 
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and through miles of gloomy pine forests, amid constant rain 
and fog, as far as Glenora. There Mr. Garland abandoned 
the " prairie route " and with it his resolve to visit the Klondike 
gold-fields. He took ship instead from Wrangel to Skagway 
and crossed the mountains to Atlin Lake, where he prospected 
idly for a time and enjoyed the magnificent scenery. This 
ended his experience of the gold-fields. As a piece of litera- 
ture the book is admirable. The reader receives a profound 
impression of the sombre grandeur of the great forests and of 
the vastness of the mountains, as also of their inhospitable 
barrenness and of the hardships of the trail. The author's 
tone is prevailingly despondent and pessimistic. The failure 
that awaits most of the gold-seekers and the folly of their mis- 
directed struggles are uppermost in his mind. This is his calm 
judgment of them as a class : 

*' They were a disappointment to me in lome ways. They seemed like mechan- 
isms. They moved as if drawn by some great magnet whose centre was Diwson 
City. They appeared to drift on and in toward that hnman maelstrom, going 
irresolutely to their ruin. They did not seem to me strong men— on the contrary, 
they seemed weak men — or men strong with one insane purpose. They set their 
fiices toward the golden north, and went on and on through every obstacle like 
men dreaming, like somnambulists — ^bending their backs to the most crushing bur- 
dens, their faces distorted with effort. ' On to Dawson ! ' * To the Klondike ! ' 
That was all they knew." 

M. Loicq de Lobel * visited the Klondike with his whole 
family, both daughters and sons, leaving the latter in that 
country for the winter. His first intention was to enter by the 
Stikine River route, but on reaching Glenora he found that 
the promised road to Teslin Lake had not been constructed, 
so he was forced to return and proceed to Dyea. He reckons 
at 2,500 the unfortunate individuals encamped at Glenora, un- 
able to continue their journey and without the money to pay 
for their return passage by the steamboat. Wrangel did not 
impress him favourably either by its climate or by its society. 

" It rains," he says, ** at Wrangel all the year round I am told. It is danger- 
ous to be out after 7 o clock when the days are short : they take your life taere Tor 
4 bits. Con^iences, I am told, are bought and sold for from five to ten dollars ; 
those of magistrates, however, are rated a little higher." 

Description of the upper Yukon and the country it passes 
through takes up the greater part of M. Loicq de Lobel's 

*Le Khndyke, ^* Alaska^ Le Yukm, et Us lies AUoutientus. Par M. Loicq 
de Lobel (Extrait dn Bulletin de la Soci^t^ de G^ographie). Paris : Sod^t^ Fran- 
^aise d'Editions d'Art, 1899. Pp. 40. 
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brief paper. He attempted an exploration of Big Salmon 
River in company with two officers of the Mounted Police, 
but after three days of wading and dragging the canoe they 
had an upset and lost their provisions. They were forced to 
return to the camp at the mouth where the rest of the party 
had been left, and, as he laconically says, accomplished in 
thirty-three minutes a journey that had taken three days to 
make against the current. His opinion of the gold discovered 
on the bench-clainis of the creeks about Dawson is that it 
belongs to a different period of formation from that of the 
creeks. He does not, however, develope this idea further. 

Mr. Treadgold's little book* is mainly a discussion of 
mining prospects and conditions in the Klondike, written for 
the information of English capitalists, but it contains many 
useful comments on the country in general and its settlement. 
Contrary to all the geologists, Mr. Treadgold holds that the 
gold-bearing district was once submitted to glacier action. 
He bases his opinion on the gravels found on the hill-tops 
and on the hill-sides of the creeks. It is more than likely 
that these gravels were left by glaciers, but they could only 
have been small local glaciers. The great North American 
ice-sheet undoubtedly did not reach as far north as Dawson. 
He controverts the current view that the Klondike soil is 
necessarily in a perennially frozen state. The thick coating 
of moss in most places keeps the hot summer sun from thaw- 
ing the gravel beneath. Strip off the moss and no trouble 
need be experienced from frozen soil. In common with others 
he emphasizes the fact that transportation is the problem of the 
Yukon district. With increased facilities for moving supplies 
and machinery the conditions of life will assimilate themselves 
more and more to those of civilized society elsewhere. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute appears 
a paper on the Klondike by Miss Flora Shaw.t who had 

•An English Expert on the KlondiAg. By A. N. C Treadgold, Spedil 
Commissioner of *< The Mining Joamal, Railwmy and Commercial Gaxette" on the 
Gold6elds of the Klondike. Toronto : George N. Moring & Company, limited, 
1899. Pp. 94. 

ifn&ndiki. By Miss Flora L. Shaw. (Proceedings of the Royal ColoDial 
loslitule. Volume XXX, 1898, pp. 110-135.) 
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visited the country as special correspondent for the Times in 
the previous autumn. In this paper she confines herself to 
two topics, the courtesies of life that she found among the 
miners and the prospects of future settlement and develop- 
ment of the whole region. Her views are optimistic. She 
speaks hopefully of the possibilities of agricultural industry ; 
garden produce, it seems certain, can be successfully culti- 
vated. She argues also with much plausibility that the 
mineral resources of the valleys to the 'east of the Dome are 
likely to be as valuable as those that have been discovered to 
the west of it ; and she does not limit the productive wealth 
of the district to gold, but anticipates that silver, nickel, copper, 
coal and petroleum will some day be exported from the whole 
northern region. 

'*The millions taken from El Dorado and Bonanza have not only enxiched 
their lackr finders, they have added two provinces to dviliaation. This is the great 
interest of last year's development." 



In the Scottish Geographical Magazine for July Mr. Alexander 
Begg has an article on Early Exploration in Northwest Canada, * 
The explorations which he chronicles are those of the agents 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. Robert Campbell was 
perhaps the most remarkable of these early travellers. Between 
1834 and 1854 he had explored the Liard, Pelly, Lewes and 
Peel Rivers, and established posts at various places along their 
courses. A fuller account of his life and journeys, by the Rev. 
George Bryce, was published by the Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba as Transaction No. 52. (See this 
Review, vol. iii, p. 159.) Mr. Begg concludes his paper with 
a statement of the matters in dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States in connection with the Alaska boundary. 



Explorations in the far North. By Frank Russell. Being 
the report of an expedition under the auspices of the 
University of Iowa during the years 1892, '93 and '94. 
Published by the University, 1898, Pp. x, 290. 

*Earfy Exploration in Northwest Canada, By Alexander Begg, C.C. 
(Scottish Geographical Magazine, July, 1899, pp. 351-355.) 
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Voyage d V embouchure de la Rivihe Mackenzie^ {188^-1894,) 
Par Edouard de Sainville. (Bulletin de la Soci^t^ de 
Gtographie, [Paris], 7me s^rie, Tome xix, 3e trimestre, 
1898, pp. 291-307.) 

The Great North has come in for a good deal of attention 
in this latter end of the nineteenth century. Hunters have been 
attracted by the big game that still wanders comparatively- 
undisturbed over the bleak plains north-west of Hudson Bay, 
and men of science have been drawn by other interests. Two 
years since we had the pleasure of reviewing Mr. Tyrrell's 
account of his adventurous journeys by two navigable water- 
ways right across the Barren Lands to Hudson Bay. This 
year another book of first-rate importance for the same country 
has appeared. Mr. Frank Russell was commissioned by the 
University of Iowa to collect zoological and ethnological 
specimens for its museum during a two-years' sojourn in the 
northern wilderness. In order to qualify himself for the hard- 
ships of a winter on Great Slave Lake he spent the first winter 
in a comparatively southerly latitude at Grand Rapids at the 
mouth of the Saskatchewan. There he devoted himself to 
collecting specimens of birds, shooting moose, and studying 
the peculiarities of the Cree Indians and of the half-breeds in 
the neighbourhood. In the spring he returned to Winnipeg 
and made preparation for the following winter, which was spent 
at Fort Rae on the northern arm of Great Slave Lake. From 
this as a centre he made journeys across and round Great 
Slave Lake, both by boat and dog-sleigh ; he entered the 
country of the wood-bufifalo south of the lake, without 
"bagging" any specimens however; and joined an Indian 
hunting-party to the home of the musk-ox, the treeless wind- 
swept plains south of Coronation Gulf and Bathurst Inlet. 
His final achievement was to descend the Mackenzie River by 
the first steamboat in the spring to Fort Hope, and continue 
from there by canoe out into the Arctic Sea to Herschell 
Island, where, as he expected, he found whalers about to return 
to San Francisco by way of Behring Strait. 

Mr. Russell is evidently a most capable explorer. No 
hardships or dangers deterred him from pursuing his object, 
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and he managed to make a considerable collection of animal 
specimens of all kinds, in spite of the drawbacks that a soli- 
tary hunter has to submit to, and in spite of the difficulties 
which he encountered in overcoming the Indians' prejudices 
and unwillingness to serve him. About half the volume is 
devoted to the author's personal experiences, and is a kind of 
diary, or what the Romans would call " Commentaries." The 
latter half consists of scientific notes on the ethnology of the 
Indians and Eskimos, and on the specimens, ethnological and 
zoological, obtained by him for the University of Iowa. Much 
of his adventures is of absorbing interest, particularly the 
part relating to his expedition in mid-winter into the Barren 
Lands. In the fortnight spent upon the plains they encount- 
ered four blizzards. During the time that the storm raged 
nothing could be done but lie in their blankets in the tent, 
while the fine snow that sifted in covered them up to a depth 
of a foot or more. Fuel they had none, except for boiling a 
small kettle of tea. 

" No meat was cooked, for our appetites were soon satisfied with the large 
sticks of white frosen marrow from the long bones of the musk-ox (p. 115). 

Thirst was what they suffered most from, thirst for many 
cups of strong tea. Water they obtained after the camp-fire 
was started in the following manner : 

** Each indiyidoal carried a tin plate on which a block of snow was placed and 
inclined toward the fire. As the lower side became saturated we drank the water as 
from a soggy snow-ball, and so avoided the cinders and hairs which quickly covered 
everything about the diminutive fire. Before leaving the woods we had melted snow 
by fixing large blocks on the ends of poles before the long camp fire ; a steady 
stream soon trickled from the lower end, which was trimmed to a point by a few 
strokes of a knife" (p. X15). 

His impressions of the Indians were not favourable. They 
ar6 always begging for presents of tea and tobacco, they not 
infrequently steal, they are gluttonous to an extraordinary de- 
gree. As long as their stock of provisions holds out they feast, 
day and night, at as frequent intervals as nature will permit. 
One of his guides, a mitts (the half-breeds are no better than 
the full-blooded Indians in their gluttonous proclivities), is said 
to have eaten a caribou in two days; and again, in company 
with six others, to have devoured, in a single night, a fifty- 
pound sack of flour given them for use on a journey of some 
weeks. He relates a curious Indian superstition which inter- 
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fered very much with his attempts at getting native assistance 
in securing game. The Indians knew that he shot animals for 
the purpose of stuffing their skins. 

"[They] thouii^ht, as did all Indiau of the north, that if I sent down the sUbs 
of the caribou to be mounted in my countqrt they would live there forever ; which 
happy fate would induce all the vast herds that roam over the barren iponnd to im- 
migrate southward to join them" (p. 71). 

The disgust with which the Indians inspired him led him 
at length on his last voyage down the Mackenzie to avoid the 
opportunity of being with them, and he extols the Eskimos of 
the Arctic Sea, whom he afterwards encountered, perhaps a 
little too warmly by contrast. It is possible that in this 
respect he was unsuited for making the best use of his environ- 
ment: he was not in sympathy with the natives. It is a disquali- 
fication which he himself admits, and his frank apology and 
recantation of unfavourable views of the Indians deserves to 
be quoted : 

** During the three vears which have passed since my residence among the Dog 
Ribs, I believe that I have come to have a better understanding of the 'Indian 
mind.' They were more intelligent than I supposed, but I made the mistake of 
judging them bv our standards, and my first impression was followed by disappoint- 
incal" (pp. 158-9). 

On the steep bank of the Mackenzie just at the mouth of 
Bear River, Mr. Russell saw the beds of lignite, which have 
been burning for at least a century. A succession of travellers 
from 1807 onward have recorded the fact. The origin of the 
combustion seems to be decomposition of iron pyrites in con- 
tact with the lignite. 

Mr. Russell's style is clear and he expresses himself well. 
There is an unfortunate grammatical mistake on page 95, 
•* laid " for ** lay," which is repeated on the same page, as if 
to exclude any possibility of laying the blame charitably upon 
the printer. 

Another explorer in the Great North of scientific attain- 
ments is M. le Comte de Sainville, who was occupied from 
1889 to 1894 in a journey down the Mackenzie River and in 
exploration of the delta and of the mainland along the coast. 
The account of his expedition in the Bulletin de la Sociiie de 
Giographie is much too brief and is, in fact, but a summary of 
his achievements. He notes the rapid formation of islands 
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in the delta of the Mackenzie. West of Richard Island 
where last century was the open sea there now extends a 
series of islands formed of river mud and driftwood, and 
overgrown with willows. East of the Mackenzie delta he ex- 
plored Eskimo Lake, and discovered that it discharged its 
waters into Hutchison Bay. He also discovered that Hutchi- 
son Bay contains tolerably deep water, and that from its shel- 
tered position and freedom from ice early in the summer it 
affords probably the best winter anchorage along the whole 
northern coast. He suggests it as a suitable winter-quarters 
for any expedition sent out to pass the season at the magnetic 
pole. 

The Comte de Sainville also explored Peel River as far as 
65** 33', which is very near to its source. He characterizes 
this journey as one of the most dangerous he ever undertook. 
His expectations of finding gold in the mountains through 
which rushes the Peel River were disappointed, but he saw 
beds of anthracite and galena as well as lignite. Here as well 
as on the lower Mackenzie the coal has been ignited by the 
decomposition of iron pyrites. His observations on the In- 
dians and Eskimos are interesting. He notes the Mongolian 
type of the Loucheux Indians. His relations with them seem 
to have been of the most friendly character. To this Mr, 
Russell testifies also in his book. He met the Comte de Sain- 
ville at Fort Macpherson and they made the journey to the 
whaling vessels at Herschell Island together. 

*'The Count," he says, "had so gained the confidence of the natives that tsro 
of them were willing to assist him to reach Herschsll Island, which was in the 
territory of their hereditary enemies, the Eskimos — though the two races were then 
at peace— and we would have to traverse a hundred miles of unknown sea coast 
after leaving the month of the river " (p. 138). 

The Comte attributes the outbreaks of cold in the head 

that occur occasionally in those regions to germs conveyed in 

Hudson's Bay Company's boxes of stores. He experimented 

himself on an Indian family with a zinc-lined box of goods 

that came for him from the south. He opened the box in 

their camp at a season when sudden change of temperature 

does not occur, and within twenty-four hours four of the six 

members of the family had caught cold and were sneezing 

violently. Science bsing satisfied, humanity again reasserted 
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itself in his bosom, and he administered doses of camphor 
until all were well agam two days later. A map of the mouth 
of the Mackenzie and neighbouring coasts accompanies the 
article ; it was made by M. de Sainville from observations 
taken on his journeys. 



Professor Norman Collie has published two articles on the 
same series of climbing adventures in the Rocky Mountains, 
one in the Geographical Journal,* the other in the Alpine Jour- 
nal.f In 1897 he had ascended several peaks within thirty 
miles of Laggan, and from the slopes of Mt. Freshfield had 
observed a very lofty mountain far to the north-west. This 
he conjectured to be the Mt. Brown discovered by Douglas 
and given in all maps of Canada for the last seventy years as 
16,000 feet high ; no traveller, however, has been able to find 
so lofty a mountain in that part of the Rockies, and Professor 
Coleman, who in 1893 identified the Athabasca Pass men- 
tioned by Douglas, found the mountain that overlooks it to be 
not more than 9,000 feet high. Professor Collie was unable 
that season to explore further in the direction of the supposed 
Mt. Brown. The next summer he returned to the Rockies 
with two companions and pushed his researches farther north, 
over the water-shed that divides the Saskatchewan from the 
Athabascan head-waters. He ascended several difficult peaks 
and reconnoitred the lofty mountain seen by him in the 
preceding summer, without however being able to climb it or 
even to reach its base. It stands surrounded by ice-fields and 
glaciers, and has been named by Professor Collie Mt. Colum- 
bia. He estimates its height at 14,000 feet, and to the north 
and south of it are two other mountains of almost the same 
elevation, which he named Mt. Alberta and Mt. Bryce. An 
attempt to reach the other side of Mt. Columbia by descend- 
ing the eastern and ascending the western branch of the 
Athabasca was prevented by shortness of supplies. On 

^ExploroHoH in the Camadiam Rockies : a Search fer Mount Hooker and Mount 
Brown, By Prof. Norman CoUie, F.R.S. (Geoj^raphical Jounud, April 1899, pp. 

337-365). 

i Climbing in tke Canadian Rocky Mountains. B/ J. Nornum Collie, F.R.S. 
(Alpine Joarnal, May, 1899, pp. 441-466). 
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returning to England Professor Collie was fortunate enough 
to light upon the passage in which Douglas announces his 
discovery of the Mt. Brown of 16,000 feet. The context 
proved conclusively that Douglas's estimate was impossible, 
and also that Professor Coleman had correctly identified the 
mythical giant. The paper in the Geographical Journal is 
accompanied by an excellent map of the mountain region, 
made partly by Professor Collie, partly by Mr. G. P. Baker, in 
the summer of 1897. A more popular account of the same 
series of adventures is contributed to Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine,* by Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield, who accompanied 
Professor Collie. 



In the NatiofMl Geographical Magazine Mr. Walter D. Wil- 
cox has a paper f dealing with his explorations in the same 
region of the Rocky Mountains. His expeditions were in 
i8g6 and in 1898. In the latter year he did not leave Laggan 
until October 12th and it is not surprising that the snow 
obliged him to cut short his journey within a fortnight. His 
researches, as the title of his paper shows, were mainly con- 
fined to the valleys and the courses of the streams. He dis- 
covered in 1896 the pass from the head-waters of the Sas- 
katchewan to those of the Athabasca, a route followed two 
years later by Professor Collie and his party. 



A fascinating magazine article. Where the Water Runs Both 
Ways, X has been made by Mr. Irland out of an autumn 
canoe-trip from Mattawa by a chain of lakes and small streams 
to Kakebonga Lake, and thence down the Gatineau to civi- 
lization. Kakebonga Lake is the head-waters of both the 
Ottawa and the Gatineau Rivers which flow out of it on oppo- 
site sides in opposite directions, to reunite near the city of 
Ottawa after each has run a course of hundreds of miles. 
The whole country drained by the upper Ottawa river is a 

* Mountain Exploration in the Canadian Rockies, By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 
(Blackwood's Edinburgh Magasine, March, 1899, pp. 540-557.) 

•^The Sources of the Saskatchewan, B7 Walter D. Wilcox. (National Geo- 
graphical Magazine, April, 1899, pp. 113-134.) 

XWhere the IVater Runs Both Ways, By Frederick Irland. (Scribner's 
Magazine, September, 1899, pp. 259*276.) 
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network of lakes and streams, the finest canoeing country in 
the world. On Mr. Irland's journey of 500 miles of canoeing 
'' there were, perhaps, twenty miles of carrying, all told. 
Nowhere was there a carry more than a mile long, and gener- 
ally the distance was only a few hundred yards from one lake 
to another, or around a rapid.** Mr. Irland speaks of the 
hardships to the Indians caused by the Quebec law which 
prohibited the killing of beaver altogether until the year 1900. 
The Hudson's Bay people do not dare to buy beaver skins in 
the face of this prohibition, and the Indians starve. 



In the Bulletin de la Soci/U Roy ale de GiographU d'Anvers 
M. l^tienne Richet has an article * on a projected expedition 
to Labrador, announced to start from Mingan on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in October of 1899, and to proceed north to 
Ungava Bay. The object of the expedition is partly practical, 
partly scientific. It is practical in that it is intended to report 
upon commercial possibilities, fisheries, mineral wealth, etc. 
Its scientific aims are those of most exploring expeditions. 
M. Richet rather exaggerates the state of ignorance that pre- 
vails respecting the interior of Labrador, doubtless in his de- 
sire to do justice to the enterprise which has prompted this 
new exploration. He forgets that Mr, A. P. Low, in the 
service of the Geological Survey of Canada, made several 
expeditions across Labrador in the years 1892-95 and that his 
reports to the Director of the Geological Survey t contain 
valuable information on the geology and geography of the 
country. Mr, Low*s journeys, it is true, were made in sum- 
mer, and the projected expedition is to be a winter one as 
well. One of its objects indeed is to ascertain if a practicable 
winter route by land could be devised to the fishing-grounds 
of the northern part of Hudson Bay. The author suggests 
the possibility of using the locomotives on runners invented 
by Glover. 

* Rapport sur urn proj§t tTexpidiiUn au Labrador, Par M. J&tienne Richet 
(Balletia de U Soci^t^ Koyale de G^oxraphie d'AoTen, Tome xxii, 4e fudcBle, pp. 

tSee this Review, voL ii, p. 156. 
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In a brief paper on the Rising of the Land Around Hudson 
Bay* Dr. Bell sums up the evidence proving that the shores of 
Hudson Bay have risen in recent geological times, and that 
the elevation is still going on. He finds raised beaches, some 
of them with decaying driftwood upon them, above the level 
of the highest tides, and he refers to the marine shells found 
in beds of stratified material at heights of 400 or even 500 feet 
along the banks of the great rivers which flow into James Bay 
from the south and southwest. Among evidences of elevation 
within historic times, he mentions the increasing difficulty ex- 
perienced by the Hudson's Bay Company's vessels in reaching 
Moose and York factories, and shows that the landing of 
La P^rouse with his guns on the shore of Nelson River abreast 
of York Factory, when that post was captured by the French 
in 1782, would be impossible now owing to the shallowness of 
the water. Recent observations on the water levels of the 
Great Lakes, carried out under the direction of G. K. Gilbert 
of the U.S. Geological Survey, appear to corroborate Dr.BeU's 
conclusion that this part of America is still diiFerentially rising 
toward the northeast. 



In the Proceedings of the Canadian Institute have appeared 
English translations of the two papers t by Professor Albrecht 
Penck, noticed in volume iii of this Review (p. 184). Pro- 
fessor Penck's shrewd observations on more than geological 
formation were well worth reprinting for English readers. The 
translator, Mr. D. R. Keys, has not attempted to render the 
measurements by metres and kilometres of the original into 
the corresponding English of feet and miles. It would have 
been well to give, at least in a footnote, these equivalents. 
Otherwise Mr. Keys' work is entirely adequate. 



The Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1898% is a compila- 

* Rising of the Lamd Around Hudson Bay, By Robeit Bell. (Anniial Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithaoiiian Institution, 1897, pp. 359 367.) 

iThe IlUcUUmaet Giacier in the Seihirhs^ and Observations made on a Tour 
in Canada, Bf Albert Penck. (Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, September, 
1899, pp. 57-73- 

XThe Statistical Year-Booh of Canada for i8g8. Fourteenth year of issue. 
Issued by the Department of Agiiculture. Ottawa : Government Printing Bureau, 
1899. Pp. 606. 
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tion of great labour and is fairly accurate ; but for the objects 
of a useful and handy abstract it deals with too many topics, 
and presents too many details. A well digested and skilfoUy 
arranged little book of 75 or 100 pages, with its contents con- 
fined to Canada, would serve a better purpose. The curse of 
most government reports is their inflated fullness — such re- 
I>orts, for example, as the Trade Tables and the Auditor 
General's Accounts. But if we must have such documents 
for instruction in parish politics, in and out of Parliament, the 
man in a government oflice who is employed to make an 
abstract of them should be required to make it in a reasonable 
sense of the term, and not a thing in fustian and buckram like 
the originals. It requires genius to prepare an ideal abstract, 
but with the scheme once matured any man skilled and accur- 
ate in accounts and figures might carry on the work. It would 
be thankless and ungracious criticism to go into an examina- 
tion of particulars in the Year-Book, but attention may be 
called to a few historical statements selected almost at random 
from the opening pages. It was not in 1838 that the clergy 
reserves were secularized, nor in 1841 that the first govern- 
ment census of Upper Canada was taken, nor in 1843 that the 
Geological Survey was established. Winnipeg was not founded 
in i860. The Mackenzie and St. Lawrence are not the only 
great river basins of Canada, nor the greatest of them. The 
governing body of the county municipality in Ontario is not 
composed of the reeves and deputy-reeves of the townships, 
villages and towns within the county. One more example from 
the work must suffice. In a record of events relating to the 
war of 1812-14 there are specified 31 defeats, repulses and sur- 
renders of Americans, and the only events to their credit are 
the raiding of Gananoque and the bombarding of Kingston. 
The events at Toronto and Moraviantown and on Lake Erie 
appear to have had no existence for the compiler of the Year 
Book, who might have taken a lesson on the facts of that war 
from so oddly-minded an annalist as Professor McMaster, the 
American historian. McMaster at least records victories and 
defeats with reasonable impartiality, even if in doing so he 
greatly overstates the numbers of the British forces in the en- 
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gagements, whether they were won or lost, and libels the 
soldiers and ofiScers of his own country whenever the fortune 
of war went against them. 

The fifteen or twenty pages of the article on Canada in The 
Statesman's Year-Book for iSpp * are full of accurate and well 
selected statistical information about the Dominion. The list 
of authorities is well chosen and the matter remarkably up to 
date. 

Professor John Davidson's England's Commercial Policy 
towards her Colonies since the Treaty of Paris t is an able history 
of the commercial relations of the colonies with the mother 
country since 1783. It is based upon original research, and 
covers ground that is really new. Professor Davidson shows 
that the loss of the American colonies ended political liberty 
in British colonial possessions. The old commercial policy of 
restriction was continued, but it worked for the advantage of 
the colonies as against the mother country. The lumber 
trade, for instance, in British North America prospered under 
a preference in British markets which did not finally end until 
i860. It was estimated in 1840 that the colonial preferences 
cost Great Britain from five to eight and a half million pounds 
per annum, and it is likely that this was at the bottom of the 
desire to be rid of the colonies which were taxing the mother 
country by this amount for their own benefit. Canada was 
well content with the system. Yet it created an artificial 
equilibrium, and promoted a dependent spirit that retarded 
healthy development. When both the chief restrictions and 
the preferences ended the cry of ruin was raised in Canada, 
and many, in their anger, were ready to break away from the 
British Empire. This is a singular comment on the supposed 
oppressions by the mother country in the days of tutelage. 
Professor Davidson shows how the preference given by Canada 

* TMe StaUsman^s Year'Book, Statistical and historical annual of the States of 
the world for the year 1899. Edited tiy J. Scott Keltie, with the assistance of J. 
P. A. Renwick, M.A., LL.B. Thirty-sixth year of publication. Revised after 
official returns. London : Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1899. Pp. xxxii, 1248. 

^En^kutdfs Commercial Poli^ ioPMrds her Colonies knee the Trealy of Paris, 
By John Davidson. (Political Science Quarterly, March and June, 1899, pp. 39-68, 
311.239.) >'*'» 
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to Great Britain in 1897 has completed the commercial 
independence of the colonies, for it has led to the denunciation 
of commercial treaties binding the colonies without their 
consent. The restrictions at the present time are very slight, 
Professor Davidson summarizes them on page 239. His paper 
is an important addition to the economic history of Canada. 



The same able author's Statistics of Expenditure and 
Consumption in Canada* is an attempt to estimate the standard 
of comfort in Canada as compared with other countries. Pro- 
fessor Davidson accepts Engel's general conclusions that as 
the income grows larger the amount spent on food grows 
relatively smaller ; that the amount spent upon clothing, rent, 
fuel and light usually represents about the same proportion of 
the income ; that it is the outlay upon sundries that indicates 
easy circumstances. Applying these principles the standard 
of comfort seems to be higher in Ontario than in any other 
part of Canada. In Ontario there are more brick houses and 
more rooms per head of occupants than in any other province. 
In Nova Scotia the houses other than wooden are only three- 
fifths of one per cent. From statistics gathered in the five 
chief cities of Ontario it appears that the working man, after 
paying for food, clothing, rent, fuel and light, has about nine 
per cent, of his income left for other sundries. Professor 
Davidson's paper is interesting and the subject might well be 
pursued farther. For such studies it is not easy to collect 
complete information, and there is the additional difficulty 
that in Canada the value of accurate statistics is not yet really 
appreciated. We should like to see some competent scientific 
criticism of the statistical methods pursued at Ottawa. In 
the provinces other than Ontario and Manitoba this depart- 
ment of inquiry appears to be wholly neglected. 



•Statistics of Expmdiiwn tntd C&nsum^im im Camtda. By Profenor Jolm 
DtvidiOD, M. A., PhU. D. (Traosactiont of the Nova Scotia Institute of Sdenoe, 
Vol. X, pp. I 32.) 
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La Concentration des Forces Ouvrihes dans VAtnhrimu du Nord. 
Par Louis Vigouroux. Paris : Armand Colin & Cie., 
1899. Pp- xxvi, 362. 

This interesting study of the development of trade union- 
ism in North America is naturally devoted mainly to a con- 
sideration of the movement in the United States ; but inci- 
dentally, as by way of foot-notes, it throws some light on trade 
unionism in Canada. The conditions of concentration of in- 
dustry and population are as yet lacking in Canada to create 
a vigorous combination of labour forces ; and Canada has 
through the energies of a Canadian like W. B. Prescott, who 
was president of the International Typographical Union, con- 
tributed more to the history of the trade union movement 
than by her domestic trade congresses. At first the movement 
in Canada was an extension of the movement in the United 
States, and Canadian provinces were attached to United 
States districts. Canadian workmen have enjoyed the fruits 
of the efforts of American unions without €^y or much of the 
conflict ; but of late years the Canadian movement has, 
following tlie development of national sentinient, become less 
international and more independent. * 

On the whole one may say that the movement in Canada 
is one of imitation rather than of self-defence. The relations 
between employers and employed are not strained ^nd strikes 
are comparatively rare. One local union, M, Vigoyroux de- 
clares, set forth in its constitution that there was a^aatural 
identity of interest between employer and employed which 
the union would do nothing to disturb. The main object of 
the unions apparently is to see that the labour laws in 
various provinces are carried out, and their programme, though 
in the main a transcript from the labour platforms of the United 
States, does not call for any measures which in Canada afe 
regarded as socialistic. The Winnipeg congress of 1898 called 
for an eight-hours day, a minimum wage based on local con- 
ditions, government inspection of all industries, prohibition of 
child and female labour, expulsion of the Chinese and pro- 
hibition of prison labour or at any rate of the sale of the pro- 
ducts of prison labour in the open market. 



^^ 
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A British Imperial Customs Union, By William Gow. Edin- 
burgh : David Douglas, 1899. Pp. 45. 

A New National Policy^ being a plea for free trade with Great 
Britain in order to preserve our taxable power. By Senator 
C. A. Boulton. (Canadian Mag:azine, June, 1899, pp. 
107-111.) 

Mr. Gow's pamphlet on the perennial and apparently 
insoluble problem of commercial union is valuable mainly as 
a correction to sentimental discussion of the subject. He 
realizes clearly the great difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of a solution and recognizes that the commercial interests of 
the various members of the Empire are not harmonious. In 
spite of the title of his pamphlet he practically declares that 
an Imperial customs union in the proper sense of the word 
is an impossibility. A customs union, he shows, means a 
common tariff, which could not be constructed. The diversity 
of the present tariffs within the Empire he takes to mean a 
diversity of interest, since colonial and imperial statesmen 
must be presumed to know their business. Mr. Gow then 
attempts to show how far the various tariffs could be consoli- 
dated and simplified, and in a series of useful tables exhibits 
the main sources of revenue. 

How far Mr. Gow appreciates the real difficulties of the 
situation it is impossible to say. Certainly he proceeds too 
rapidly to a reconstruction, and in the end reaches the con- 
clusion that a customs union is not only desirable politically 
but possible financially. With his dicta that the simpler the 
solution the better, and the more advantage is taken of exist- 
ing systems and methods of taxation the better, we can folly 
agree. But his conclusion that the problem is primarily a 
financial question is more open to question. He is not aware 
of the strength of protectionist sentiment in the colonies nor 
of the jealousy with which each colony will guard its financial 
independence. The cardinal maxim of colonial policy must 
be that each member of the Empire should be left absolutely 
free to control its own affairs and to direct its own policy 
according to its conception of its own interests. This is the 
lesson of experience and the lesson of history, and should be 
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kept in mind by all those who devise schemes for the consoli- 
dation of the Empire. 

There is a certain advantage in adopting as Mr. Gow does 
the years 1888, 1889, 1890, as standard years. It enables one 
to utilize Sir Rawson Rawson's work ; but it should have been 
pointed out, in a foot-note at least, that Canada does not now 
raise more revenue from the taxation of sugar than by any other 
customs duty. Mr. Gow should also be aware that the 
sentence " in the arithmetic of taxation two and two instead 
of making four often only make one " is Dean Swift's, not Ugo 
Rubbeno's. 

Though the late Senator Boulton's paper is not exactly a 
plea for commercial federation it may be properly classed 
with Mr. Gow's pamphlet. It professes to be, as its sub- title 
declares, a plea for free trade with Great Britain in order to 
preserve our taxable power. It really is a rather doctrinaire 
argument for free trade in Canada, using the arguments we 
are likely to forget, since prosperity has weakened the devo- 
tion of the Liberal party to free trade. The Imperial policy 
is the policy of the open door, he declares in his opening 
sentence ; but what the introduction has to do with the 
substance of the paper it is hard to see, unless he would have 
us infer that Canada is less than Imperial if she fail to copy 
the example of the predominant partner. Experience has 
taught other free traders apparently that in Canada consider- 
ations of revenue stand in the way of a revenue tariff; but 
Senator Boulton remained faithful to his ideals. 



Professor McLean writes of the Early Railway History of 
Canada, * and brings out clearly the conditions which faced 
the early railway builder. These were political rather than 
economic, or more accurately, were politico-economical. 
Railway policy in a country like Canada can never develope 
along the same lines as in a settled country like England, and 
many of the mistakes of early policy arose from ignoring the 
distinction. Railways in England were built to accommodate 

* TIU Early RaUway History of Canada, By S. J. McLean. (The Canadian 
Magazine, March 1899, pp. 411-426.) 
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and compete for existing traffic. Railways in Canada had to 
be built to develope the country and incidentally to develope 
traffic. Hence in Canada railways had to be built largely 
from public funds though not by public authorities. On the 
other hand many of the most magnificent of the early schemes 
were designed to serve political and Imperial ends, and these 
schemes played their part in ultimately bringing about con- 
federation. Professor McLean has put together in serviceable 
form the principal facts for which those interested in railway 
policy in Canada would have had to search through many blue 
books and sessional papers and it is to be hoped that he will 
bring down his study to a more recent date. 



A History of Banking in Canada. By B. E. Walker. 
Reprinted from ** A History of Banking in all Nations." 
Toronto, 1899. Pp- ^^o. 

Mr. Walker has done well, in view of the approaching re- 
vision of the Banking Act, to have his contribution to the 
"History of Banking in all Nations" reprinted in a more con- 
venient form. (The first edition was noticed in this Review, 
vol. i, p. 103.) It gives not only a short history of the de- 
velopment of Canadian banking but a luminous exposition of 
the principles which underly our present system. It is not 
necessary to examine in detail his historical chapters. They 
contain no results of original research and are avowedly based 
on Dr. Breckenridge's larger work. It would have been well, 
however, had Mr. Walker incorporated in the reprint some of 
the new lights which Professor Shortt has been throwing on 
the origin of the present system. 

The valuable part of this treatise, however, consists in the 
exposition. Mr. Walker might almost be the creator of the 
system, so satisfied is he with it. On but one or two points 
does he express any criticism, and these are not upon essential 
matters. He evidently regrets that the Dominion issues the 
small change notes, and accounts for this deviation from free 
banking principles by the financial necessities of the newly- 
confederated Dominion. The explanation may hold, but none 
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the less there is theoretical ground for the government 
monopoly of small issues. Freedom of issue can exist only 
where provision is made for continuous redemption, which, in 
the case of small notes, could not exist in fact. No government 
leaves the issue of small change to private initiative, and our 
small notes form part of our small change. The Government 
might very well abandon the clause that the banks should 
keep forty per cent, of whatever reserve they have in Dominion 
notes. This serves no useful banking purpose, and tends on 
the whole to restrict the gold reserve of the country. 

There are two points on which recent experience has 
educated many people, and Mr. Walker throws some light on 
the discussion. We are likely to find a demand that a higher 
capital shall be raised before a charter of incorporation is 
granted. Five hundred thousand dollars is, undoubtedly, too 
iow a nominal capital. This, in any case, should be the 
minimum of paid-up capital deposited with the Finance 
Minister. Again the revelations in connection with the Ville 
Marie Bank are likely to lead to a demand for government 
inspection. Mr. Walker's arguments against such a concession 
are theoretically sound, but are not likely to be practically 
eiFective, for the public has assumed, more or less, that the 
returns involve government inspection, and are likely to 
demand that this ought to be carried out. 

On another point Mr. Walker is instructive in view of 
possible discussion. There will almost certainly be a demand 
that the banks should be allowed to advance money nominally 
<as well as in fact) on security of land, and the sections 
restricting the banks in this respect are sure to be attacked. 
We anticipate also an agitation against the usury clause, for 
the excessive competition between branch banks in small 
towns which induces them to accept large quantities of 
■accommodation paper has also led, in some cases, to usurious 
rates of discount on such paper. Any one who has attended 
farmers' congresses or read purely farming papers knows of 
the existence of a strong sentiment in favour of land banks, 
and against the usury alleged to be practised by our present 
4>anks. In view of these discussions it would be well that Mr. 
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Walker's treatise should be reprinted in an even cheaper and 
more compact form than the present. 



In Currency and Exchange under French Rule,* Professor Shortt 
continues his useful studies of the early banking history of 
Canada ; and, as before, he treats the subject under immedi- 
ate discussion in the light of economic and political develop- 
ment of the country. This study is mainly taken up with the 
efforts made to induce the administration of France to redeem 
honourably the obligations they left behind them in Canada. 
It forms another section in the melancholy chapter of English 
diplomacy. English diplomatists were completely outwitted 
and made the most useful and most fatal concessions. It was 
through ignorance they did it, no doubt ; but ignorance of 
local colonial conditions has been too common a state of mind 
in English diplomatists to be altogether excusable. Professor 
Shortt no doubt deliberately abstains from giving references in 
detail, contenting himself with a summary statement of sources. 
This practice is perhaps justifiable while the studies are appear- 
ing in a professional magazine ; but it would detract from the 
value of the volume into which we trust Professor Shortt will 
collect these scattered studies. 



Summary Report of the Operations of the Geological Survey for 
the Year iSpS. {Annual Report^ New Series Vol. XI, 
Part A.) Ottawa : S. E. Dawson, 1899. Pp. 208. 

Dr. Dawson's Summary Report for 1898 is more extensive 
than usual and contains a lai^e amount of information of value 
from the scientific as well as the economic side, but does not 
include mineral statistics for the year, though the statement is 
made that the incomplete returns indicate an increase of 25 to 
30 per cent, in value of production over that of 1897, which 
amounted to $28,661,430. The director makes reference to the 
new system of gold-mining on the Saskatchewan River by 
means of dredges, which will probably largely increase the 

*CaMadian Currgmy amd ExckoMgi tmtUr Frmuh RmU. By Adam Shortt. 
Pts. iv. and ▼. (Joanial of the Canadian Banken* Astodation, Janoarr «nd April, 
1899. pp. 147-105, a33a47.) 
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present annual output of $50,000. The borings carried on for 
some years near the Athabasca to determine the extent of the 
petroleum-bearing rocks of the Devonian df that region were 
continued in 1898 without any decisive success, owing to the 
soft and crumbling nature of the rocks penetrated. The most 
important result of the work was the finding of large supplies 
of natural gas, which will probably be of importance in the 
future, even if petroleum is not discovered. 

The work of Mr, J. B. Tyrrell and also of Mr. R. G. Mc- 
Connell in the Yukon Territory is given in some detail, the 
most interesting points from the economic side being the 
references to the Klondike placers. The productive area of 
the region is stated to be 1000 square miles, the gold occurring 
mainly in the gravels of the stream bottoms, which are so 
permanently frozen that they have to be thawed to extract the 
gold, but partly also in bench diggings at varying heights 
above the bottom of the valley, and partly on hill claims, 
really old morainic deposits of local glaciers. As the latter 
diggings are not permanently frozen they may be worked by 
hydraulic mining and hence on a larger and more economical 
scale than the claims along the river bottoms. It seems quite 
certain that the great ice sheets which covered all the rest of 
Canada during the glacial period did not extend to the Yukon. 

In British Columbia work was done in the West Kootenay 
district by Mr. R. W. Brock, who refers to the silver mines 
of that part of the province ; and in northern Alberta Mr. J. 
McEvoy explored geologically the upper part of the Athabasca 
River and Yellow Head Pass. He states that Robson Peak, 
five miles north of the upper part of the Fraser River, roughly 
estimated to be 13,500 feet in height, is the loftiest known 
summit of the Canadian Rockies. No important ore deposits 
are known on the route, though gold is found in some of the 
river gravels, but it is considered that the pass, of which the 
elevation is only 3733 feet, 1500 feet lower than Kicking Horse 
Pass, will prove the natural route for a railway to the coast. 
It is entirely free from snow slides which cause so much 
expense on more southerly routes. 
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Several parties were at work during the yesit in the pro- 
vince of Ontario, Mr. Mclnnes being occupied in the Minni- 
taki region northwest of Lake Superior ; Mr. Dowling in com- 
pleting the mapping of the Lake Nipigon region north of 
Lake Superior ; and Dr. Bell in finishing his survey of the 
Michipicoton gold regions on the northeast of the lake. The 
latter mentions briefly the deposits of iron, copper and gold 
ore in the district. Messrs. Barlow and Adams continue their 
work in the interesting rocks of northern central Ontario in 
which the corundum-bearing syenites were found a year or two 
ago. 

In Quebec Dr. Eills worked on the St. Maurice district 
where various Laurentian rocks occur, as a rule devoid of 
economic minerals of importance, though lead and zinc ores 
occur on Calumet Island and nickel ores a little to the north. 
Prof. J. A. Dresser made a detailed examination of Shefford 
Mountain, a mass of ancient igneous rocks ; and Mr. R. 
Chalmers studied the extraordinary land slips at River Blanche 
and other points in the St. Lawrence valley. The River 
Blanche landslip took place on the 7th of May, 1898, when the 
terror-stricken people beheld the earth moving from under 
them piece by piece and floating off in a stream of mud 
towards a gap in the river's bank through which it passed into 
the river valley. In three hours 86 acres thus disappeared, 
destroying a number of buildings aud causing the death of a 
child. On the east shore of Hudson Bay Mr. A. P. Low con- 
tinued his exploration of Labrador, finding great deposits of 
iron ore of various kinds on the Nastapoka chain of islands. 
He reports that cod and other fish, as well as seals, walrus 
and white whales frequent the waters, and that Barren Ground 
caribou roam over the land. 

In New Brunswick Mr. Chalmers studied the surface 
geology of the St. John valley ; and Prof. L. W. Bailey in- 
vestigated the economic deposits, especially the coal measures. 
In Nova Scotia Mr. H. Fletcher studied the Spring Hill coal 
field, and Mr. E. R. Faribault the gold districts, where im- 
portant mines are being developed. 
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Work of the usual kind was carried on in the chemical 
and mineralogical department under Dr. Hoffman, and Mr. 
Willimott was sent out to collect specimens and report upon 
the stone quarries and cement works of southwestern Ontario. 
Mr. Whiteaves, Dr. Ami and Mr. Lambe report on various 
subjects connected with the palaeontology, and Dr. Macoun on 
the natural history collections of the Survey. 



Annual Report of the Minister of Mines of the Provifice of 
British Columbia, i8g8. Victoria, B.C. : Richard Wol- 
fenden, 1899. Pp. 273. 

This report on the mines of British Columbia is an 
encouraging one, old regions having yielded in most cases a 
larger output than before and the two very promising new 
regions of Atlin Lake and Crow's Nest Pass having been 
opened up during the year. In the condensed table of 
statistics there is recorded a large increase over the previous 
year in the production of gold, copper and coal, but a decrease 
in the output of silver and lead, due, it is explained, to the 
fall in the price of silver early in the year and to the cost of 
shipping and treating lead ores. As the silver and lead occur 
together, mainly in the Slocan division, a decrease in the one 
implies a decrease in the other. 

The production of gold amounted to $2,844,563, more than 
three-fourths of which came from the gold-copper ores of 
Rossland. The value of the silver produced was $2,375,841, 
of lead $1,077,581, and of copper $874,781. More coal was 
mined than in any previous year, the amount being 1,135,865 
tons, valued at $3,407,595. Most of the output was from the 
mines at Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, since the Fernie 
mines in the Crow's Nest Pass had scarcely begun to be 
operated. The Crow's Nest coal deposits are shown to have 
a total thickness of 147 feet divided among 12 seams, three of 
them 30 feet thick ; and as the area is large and the quality 
probably the best on the Pacific slope of America, the pros- 
pects for the future are very bright. Coke of excellent quality 
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is already being shipped to the smelters of the Kootenay 
region, and the price of coal in that important mining centre 
has been reduced from |io.oo per ton to l5.75» greatly dimin- 
ishing the expenses of mining and smelting. 

The production of gold in British Columbia comes next to 
that of coal in value, most of the output being from refractory 
gold-copper ores which require smelting. Free milling gold 
quartz is worked at one or two points but its product is 
unimportant. In regard to alluvial diggings conditions are 
steadily changing, so that the sluicing operations of the 
ordinary placer miner are giving way to the costly methods of 
hydraulic mining, which demand large expenditures, some- 
times even of $100,000, before returns come m. The new 
Atlin region at the northern extremity of the province adjoin- 
ing the Yukon Territory, promises however to furnish placer 
mines which can be worked with comparatively small outlay, 
and there will probably be a rush of prospectors to the region 
with the arrival of spring. It is entered vid the White Pass 
Railway, built to reach the Klondike, by turning to the south 
instead ot the north when the interior is reached. The 
average output per man is said to be $20 per diem on the 
principal creeks. There are prospects that large quartz mines 
will also be opened up in the region, 

British Columbia is the most important mining province 
of Canada, its total output for 1898 amounting to $10,906,861, 
as compared with a total of $7,235,877 from Ontario, which 
stood next in rank ; but the Yukon Territory, which includes 
of course the Klondike, with its production of about $10,000,- 
000 of gold, comes but little behind and surpasses any of the 
central or eastern provinces of the Dominion. 



Eighth Report of the Ontario Bureau of Mines^ ^^99$ Parts i 
and 2. Toronto : Warwick Bros. & Rutter, 1899. Pp. 
295- 

The eighth report of the Ontario Bureau of Mines includes 
eighteen more or less distinct reports on various subjects con- 
nected with the geology of the province, its economic minerals 
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and its metallurgy. In the introduction to the first part, Mr. 
Archibald Blue, the director, gives a summary of the mineral 
production of the province, the total value for the year 1898 
having been $7,235,877, while the outlay for wages amounted 
to $2,464,239. Nearly $2,000,000 of the amount is credited to 
petroleum and its products. Next come brick and other clay 
products with a value of $1,488,051 ; then building stone with 
$750,000, and finally the various metals, iron and nickel 
amounting to more than half a million each, copper and gold 
to more than a quarter of a million. Other large items are 
salt, natural gas, lime and cement, each valued at about 
$300,000. 

Mr. Courtenay De Kalb reports on the condition of Ontario 
mines, Mr. James A. Bow on the mines of northwestern 
Ontario, and Mr. David G. Boyd on the Michipicoton mining 
division. A paper by Sir William Roberts-Austen on nickel 
extraction by the Mond process is reprinted because of its 
bearing on the development of the Sudbury nickel industry. 

In the introduction to the second part of the volume atten- 
tion is called to the advance in the production of some of the 
metals, that of pig-iron, during the first nine months of the 
year, reaching a value of $693,455, and of gold $318,212, in 
both cases far above the total value for any previous year. 
Professor A. P. Coleman reports on the copper regions of the 
upper lakes, Mr. W. A. Parks on the Nipissing-Algoma 
boundary, and Mr. W. A. Charlton, jr., on the Goulais river to 
Dalton. < Mr. Park's report includes an account of his adven- 
turous journey by canoe to Moose Factory. Three papers 
are occupied with the new and important discoveries of corun- 
dum in the eastern part of the province. Professor W. G. 
Miller has traced, for more than 70 miles, bands of nepheline 
and other syenites containing corundum, and describes the 
rocks, comparing them with corundiferous rocks of the south- 
ern States, India and Russia. The Ontario corundum has 
been proved by the manufacturers of corundum and emery 
wheels to be equal in abrasive power to the mineral obtained 
from any other region. Mr. Archibald Blue gives a general 
account of corundum and its uses ; and Professor Coleman 
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describes the microscopic characters of some of the nepheline 
syenites. Although the gem varieties of corundum, ruby and 
sapphire, have not yet been found in Ontario, the common 
variety promises to be of great value. 

A preliminary report on the important Michipicoton iron 
range, which resembles the famous iron ranges of Michigan 
and Minnesota, is made by Professors Coleman and Willmott; 
and the former describes the new copper-mining region of 
Parry Sound. Mr. Bow reports on the lower Seine gold 
mines; Mr. J. Watson Bain contributes notes on working 
mines ; and statements are given of the summer mining classes 
carried on at various points in the mining districts and of the 
work done in the provincial assay office. The report is illus- 
trated with numerous photographs, plans and maps. 



The annual Report of the Department of Mines^ Nova Scotia,^ 
for 1898 is divided into two sections, the first giving tabulated 
details of the mining operations in the province, the second 
the results of an examination of the '^ Ore-bearing Schists of 
Portions of Middle and Northern Cape Breton," with seven 
plates, by J. Edmund Woodman. The first portion of the 
Report, by Dr. Edwin Gilpin, requires little mention, except 
as regards statistics of production. There were mined 2,281,- 
454 long tons of coal, a slight falling off from 1897, and 31,104 
ozs. of gold were produced, an advance of 4»525 ozs. over the 
previous year. The other mineral products are of much less 
importance. The output of gypsum and of grindstones in- 
creased slightly, but that of iron ore diminished. The gold 
production, which may be valued at about $600,000, much 
surpassed that of any previous year. In the second part of the 
report Mr. Woodman expresses his opinion that Cape Breton 
Island, already a most important producer of coal, promises to 
become a metal-mining region as well. 



In the Journal of the Canadian Bankers' Association, Mr. 
E. D. Ingall has a statistical paper on Canada as a Producer 

'^Report of tks Dtpartnunt of Mifus^ Neva Scotia^ for thsyoar ending S^piemher 
3oth^ 1S98. Halifax, N.S. : Queen's Printer, 1899. P. 39. 
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of the Precious Metals.^ The production of gold has increased 
enormously in Canada since 1896, in consequence first of the 
new development of mining in British Columbia and secondly 
of the Klondike discoveries of gold. Placer mining in British 
Columbia has been on the whole a disappointment. The year 
1863 marked the maximum production of gold from placer 
mining, and from that time there has been a general falling 
away. Even the discovery of gold in the Cassiar district in 
1871 gave but a slight increase for that year. The essential 
superiority of quartz mining is shown by the steady increase 
in the output of the comparatively insignificant mines of Nova 
Scotia since 1881. Ontario is following suit and in British 
Columbia it is the ore deposits that constitute the hope of the 
province. From an economic standpoint there can be no 
question as to the superior value to the country of ore mining. 
There is less waste, there is more permanence in the settle- 
ments formed, there is greater general development of the 
resources of the country. 



A short paper by Mr. Faribault on the Gold Measures of 
Nova Scotia t gives a clear idea of the character of the Nova 
Scotian gold-field, which covers an area of about 5,000 square 
miles and contains a number of producing mines. The quartz 
bodies are usually saddle-shaped and are found at the crests 
of anticlines or domes of the Cambrian slates and quartzites. 
Mr. Faribault's work for the Geological Survey has been to 
define the distribution of the domes, and so has given much 
aid in finding the ore bodies. In general structure these gold- 
bearing rocks resemble that of the famous Bendigo gold region 
of Australia. Illustrations, reduced from diagrams prepared 
for the Geological Survey, accompany this paper. 



* Canada as a Producer of the Precious Metals, By EUric Drew IngaU, Asso- 
ciate R. S. M. (Journal of the Canadian Bankers' Association, July 1899, pp. 

341-356.) 

\The Gold Measures of Nova Scotia and Deep Mining, A paper read before 
the Canadian Mining Institute, March, 1899, by E. R. Faribault, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Published by the Mining Society of Nova Scotia. Ottawa : 
The Mortimer Co., 1899. Pp. 12. 
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The paper in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, by 
Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, on the Barren Lands of Canada,* 
was read before the British Association at its To- 
ronto meeting in 1897. It gives an account of the 
mineral and other resources of the Barren Lands, esti- 
mated by Mr. Tyrrell to cover an area of 730,000 square miles 
of northern Canada, 300,000 lying within the Arctic islands 
and 50,000 in northern Labrador. The portion described by 
Mr. Tyrrell, about 400,000 square miles in extent, lies to the 
northwest of Hudson Bay. This vast, treeless region consists 
mainly of Archaean rocks thinly covered with grasses and 
lichens affording pasturage to great herds of caribou and in 
the north to the musk-ox also. Its sparse inhabitants seem to 
be chiefly Eskimo. The mineral resources of the region are 
to be looked for in the Huronian rocks, which may contain 
gold, nickel, copper and iron, and in the Keweenawan series, 
which is somewhat extensively found and, as in other parts of 
America, contains native copper, tf. g"., on Coppermine River. 
His account of the region from the point of view of climate, 
soil and fisheries is not attractive ; but recent experience in 
the Yukon and Alaska shows that no region is too harsh to 
support a population if its mines are sufficiently rich to attract 
capital for their development. 



An interesting paper by W. M. Brewer on Prospecting in 
British Columbia f was printed in the Transactions of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers. An intermittent gold-fever 
has been epidemic in British Columbia ever since the Cariboo 
days half a century ago. One section of the mountains after 
another has been reputed to be a new El Dorado, and stampedes 
have occurred from place to place with surprising regularity. 
The great obstacle to successful mining in British Columbia 
has always been the lack of transport facilities. Mr. Brewer 
discusses in his paper one district only, the territory drained 
by the upper Lillooet River, which is not really far from the 

^Natural Rtsourcts pf the Barren Lands of Canada. By J. B. Tyrrell (Seottisli 
GeogrAphical Ma^aiine, March 1899, pp. 126-137.) 

^Prospecting in British Columbia, By Wm. M. Brewer. (Traosactioiia of the 
Inttitation of Mining Eof^ioeers, 1898.) 
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railway. But the trails are very bad, and the streams rapid 
and dangerous for canoes ; bis description of the routes leading 
into this country is almost deterrent. To the Indians, 
who are used for guides and packers, Mr. Brewer gives 
modified praise. They know the country thoroughly, he says, 
and not only the geography, but even the geology of it. They 
often locate leads and ledges of mineral-bearing quartz, to 
which they will guide white men without asking any additional 
pay. 

The Appendix to the Report of the Ontario Bureau of Industries, 
i8gy^ contains some very interesting documents illustrating 
the early economic history of Canada, and presents an 
example which other provinces would do well to follow. The 
greater part of the volume is devoted to the town records of 
Adolpbustown, which are supplemented by a reprint of the 
Records of Sophiasburg and Hallowell. Three other papers, 
entitled A Dispersion Sale of iS2p, An Early Departmental Store, 
and British Immigration into Upper Canada 1823-1837 ^ are 
extremely valuable studies, and merit the attention of all who 
are interested in the real life story of a people. These papers 
are distinctly "contributions to knowledge." The remaining 
papers are of a miscellaneous character. Dr. Wickett writes 
of the Study of Political Economy at Canadian Universities, and 
from his survey we learn that there is more of the *' snakes in 
Iceland " character about it than there ought to be. It is 
interesting to know, in view of the present discussions about 
LehrfrHheit, that one Canadian college, Laval, discontinued 
lectures on economics to avoid o£fending public sentiment in 
favour of protection. This weakness on the part of the 
academic body is certainly amazing. We hardly agree with 
Dr. Wickett that the cause of the backwardness of the study is 
that there is too little connection between the statistical 
bureaus and the economic departments. Mr. James gives an 
outline of the development of the system of Agricultural and 



* Appendix to ths Rtport of the Ontario Burton of Indnstrios^ 1807, Printed 
by order of the Legislative Assembly of Onurio. Toronto: Warwick Bros. & 
Rutter, 1899. Pp. xii, 139. 
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Municipal Statistics^ but his third paper on the Romance of Ontario 
is altogether too slight to merit publication in such a form. 



In M. Tutu's R/sum^ historique de F Industrie et du Commerce 
de Quibec * the historian will find material for reconstructing 
the social and economic past of Quebec. The pamphlet is 
merely a list of the commercial houses, wholesale and retail, 
at present in existence, that have a history of thirty years or 
more behind them. Continuity of existence is not considered 
to be broken by a change of personnel. These changes are 
noted with their dates. The oldest establishment is that of 
John Darlington, a merchant tailor, which was founded in 
1775 by one Calhoon. The first bank, the Bank of Montreal, 
was founded (in Quebec) in 1817. 



^Rhumi kistoriqm di fIndmUru €t du (^mmeru de QmiUc d$ 7775 it 1^00, 
Pu Horace Tto. Quebec, 1899. Pp. 3a 
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V. ARCH>eOLOQY, BTHNOLOQY AND POLK-LORB. 

Introduction to the Study of North- American Archeology. By 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas, Cincinnati : The Robert Clarke 
Co., 1898. Pp. xiv, 391. 

Archceological Report 1898. Being Part of the Appendix to 
the Report of the Minister of Education of Ontario. 
Printed by Order of the Legislative Assembly. Tor- 
onto : Warwick Bros. & Rutter, 1898. Pp. viii, 211. 

Notes of Sites of Huron Villages in the Township of Tiny 
(Simcoe County) and adjacent parts. Prepared with a 
view to the Identification of those Villages visited and 
described by Champlain and the Early Missionaries 
(An Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Educa- 
tion.) By Andrew F. Hunter, M.A. Toronto : War- 
wick Bros. & Rutter, 1899. Pp. 42. 

Southern Visits of the Eskimo. By W. M. Beauchamp, D.D. 
(American Antiquarian, Vol. xxi, pp. 201-203.) 

Archaology in New York. By W. M. Beauchamp. {Ibid., 
pp. 315-316, 344-348.) 

Some Copper Implements from the Midland District, Ontario. 
By G. E. Laidlaw. {Ibid., pp. 83-90.) 

Teeth Tools in Canada. By G. E. Laidlaw. (Ibid., pp. 236- 
238.) 

Tho.se in whose mind's eye the mound builders loom up as 
a sort of American Egyptians with a plethora of art and cul- 
ture since forgotten by the rude Red man, would do well to 
read Professor Thomas* book with its fair and just handling 
of facts and fancies. The author shares the opinion of all 
competent investigators and students of man'm America that 
the various monuments known as mounds ** are to be attri- 
buted to the Indians,'' i. e., those natives inhabixtng the mound 
region at the time of its discovery, or their diircct ancestors. 
The mounds of Manitoba and Ontario, the two extremes of 
the base-line of the triangular mound-territory, are among the 
best evidences both of the Indian origin of the mounds and of 
the recentness of some of them. On these matters the in- 
vestigations of Mr. David Boyle and other Canadian writers 
might have been made use of by Dr. Thomas, who on other 
points cites the late Dr. Hale, Father Morice, Father Petitot 
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and Mr. Boyle himself. The greater part of Dr. Thomas' 
Introduction of coarse deals with the archaeology of regions 
outside of the Dominion of Canada, but its importance for 
Canadian archaeologists may be judged from the conclusion 
reached by the author after studying all available linguistic, 
geographical, historical and archaeological data. 

" The great moTements of popuUtions in prehiatoric times in North America 
have been sonthwar<L Tracing back the streams to their sources, we have found 
that the converging point appears to be the inhospitaUe region stretching from the 
western shore of Hudson's Bay to the Rocky Mountains. Thence two [streams 
flowed southward ; parted by the great treeless plains stretching from the Saskat- 
chewan to the Rio Grande, one moved south along the mountain skirt and pasKd 
to the Pacific side, the other going to the Atlantic side" (p. 369). 

This view, it will be seen, is in opposition to the opinion 
strongly held by not a few able ethnologists, that the spread 
of population has been from the Atlantic border. A great deal 
of theorizing and speculation is swept away when the fact is 
recognized that " the Ohio valley, for example, was terra in- 
cognita to the civilized world for a century after Cortez entered 
the capital of Anahuac"(p. 7). Besides, "the transition 
from the prehistoric to the historic was, from the very nature 
of the case, sudden, there being no true proto-historic period." 

Dr. Thomas divides North America into three regions for 
archaeological study : (i) Arctic Division (Eskimo and allied 
tribes) ; (2) Atlantic Division (" all that part east of the 
Rocky Mountains north of the Rio Grande and Gulf of Mexico, 
except that portion embraced in the Arctic division, and 
except also the area occupied by the northern Athapascan or 
D^n6 tribes ") ; (3) Pacific Division (*' all the western part of 
North America, including the whole of the great mountain 
divide to the eastern ridge of the Rocky Mountain chains, the 
Athapascan territory on the north, and all of Mexico and 
Central America on the South "). 

The Eskimo, the present natives of the extreme Arctic 
area, seem to have been originally an inland people (their 
primitive home lay somewhere between Hudson Bay and 
Alaska), who have migrated west, north and north-east. 
Some part of Canada has certainly been the " culture-home " 
of the Eskimo, whose arts have been developed in the area in 
which they are found, and over which they have wandered. 
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Their extreme southern limit was, possibly, New York or New 
England. 

In the Atlantic division the mounds and the copper imple- 
ments and other objects found in them have created much 
discussion, but the author considers that most of the copper 
was obtained from the Lake Superior " mines," nor is there 
"any reason for attributing the mining or working of this 
copper to any other people than the Indians " (p. 113). There 
is also abundant evidence that many mounds must have been 
constructed long after the first contact of the natives with 
Europeans, for articles that could only have come from the 
latter have not infrequently been found in them. Even the 
oldest known mounds of this region are recent, compared with 
the archaeological remains in the valleys ot the Nile and the 
Euphrates. It is quite possible, too, that some of the boulder- 
effigies (animal and human figures outlined with stones, bones, 
etc.) met with in the Dakotas, and even further north in 
Manitoba, are the survivals of the older and more elaborate 
works of the Ohio valley — the working off, as it were, of the idea 
among the Siouan tribes in very recent times. The mounds 
of New York and Canada, which are of Iroquois and Algonkian 
origin, are also quite recent. The region north and northwest 
of Lake Superior is of great importance, as having been, in all 
probability, " the initial point of the Algonkian movement,'* 
while the northern shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario seem to 
have been the primitive habitat of the Iroquois, who probably 
preceded the Algonkian tribes in the possession of the eastern 
region. 

In the Pacific division there appears to have been " a 
movement of population from the fifty-fifth degree of latitude 
to the borders of Mexico,*' the general tendency being south- 
ward. Indeed one of the most remarkable facts in American 
aboriginal history is the linguistic kinship of the Lipans of 
the Rio Grande, the Hupas of California, the Navajos of Ari- 
zona and northern Mexico, with the great Athapascan stock of 
northwestern Canada. Another fact of interest in the Pacific 
division is the resemblance which some of the figures on the 
totem poles and other objects of the Haidas and other Indians 
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of the northwest coast bear to some of the figures on the 
monuments of Central America (p. 180). Dr. Thomas notes 
also " a strong general resemblance between the figure-types 
of the northwest coast and those of the south Pacific islands." 
Perhaps too much is made of these resemblances. Dr. 
Thomas believes that the Pacific division (which includes all 
the ancient American civilizations) was peopled before the 
Atlantic division, and thinks that "the evidence adduced 
points to the extreme northwest Pacific coast as a probable 
point of entry into North America " (p. 378). He is also 
rather favourable to the idea that ** there has been prehistoric 
contact on the western coast of Mexico with people from the 
Pacific islands or southeastern Asia/' a view to which he has 
given expression in other recent studies. No better " Intro- 
duction " to the study of North American archaeology exists. 

Mr. Boyle is to be congratulated on his ArchadogiaU Re- 
part for 1898. It is the best printed, best illustrated and most 
interesting and valuable of his many contributions to the 
archaeology and ethnology of Ontario. After a description of 
''Accessions to the Museum" (pp. 5-43) and "Notes on 
Some Specimens " (pp. 43-54) comes an account of the 
" Pagan Iroquois " of the Grand River Reserve (pp. 54-196} 
followed by some "Archaeological Notes" (pp. 196-201) 
on Victoria County by Mr. G. £. Laidlaw, of Balsam Lake. 
The Report is profusely illustrated with twenty-one plates 
from photographs and twenty-six figures in the text. It is 
satisfactory to learn that over 2,500 specimens, including a 
very large number from Mr. Laidlaw, were added to the 
Museum during 1898. 

Worthy of note among the specimens of which figures 
are given is a stone pipe with rude carvings of the thunder* 
bird and some other objects (p. 47). From a paragraph on 
page 51 it appears that ^'.the meaning or use of the so-called 
bird-amulets remains unknown." The main portion of the 
report, in the preparation of which Mr. Boyle had the co- 
operation of Mr. Brant Sero (Ojijatekha) *' one of the brightest 
and most intelligent Iroquois ever born on the Reserve," is a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of Iroquois life 
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and history. The topics considered are many : Religion, 
Rites and Ceremonies, Dances, Games, Songs and Music, 
Societies, Myths, Tribal and Individual Sociology, Onomat- 
ology, etc. The phenomenon of nearly 1,000 Indians, " per- 
sistently clinging to their ancient beliefs through all the 
vicissitudes arising from contact with Europeans and despite 
the numerous e£forts that have been made to woo them into 
the fold of Christianity," although forced to modify their 
paganism ** as a result of some 350 years more or less intimate 
association with white people " (p. 55) is certainly one of the 
most remarkable spectacles in all the field of American abor- 
iginal life. Very interesting indeed is the account (which Mr. 
Boyle prefaces with some notes on other " prophets " ) of Ska- 
ne-o-dy-o, or Ska-ne-o-di-re-o (Beautiful Lake) the Iroquois 
" prophet " of 1790, and his relations to Iroquois paganism 
(pp. 75-82). It is apparently to this "prophet" and his 
disciples that the Midwinter or New Year Festival, the Maple- 
sugar Festival, the Festivals of Seeding Times, Strawberries, 
Green Corn and Harvest and other ceremonies owe much of 
their present popularity. The printing of the Indian texts of 
several of the speeches and songs adds not a little to the value 
of the report, and Iroquois texts are always peculiarly welcome 
to the psychologist. Evidences of Aryan influence appear 
here and there (the New Year " calls " for example), but it is 
still unproved that niyoh and rawenniyoh represent the French 
dieu and le bon dieu,B.s even Dr. D. G. Brinton thought. The 
music of the Iroquois deserves further study. Mr. Cringan, of 
Toronto, whom Mr. Boyle consulted as a musical authority, 
does not refer, as he might have done, to the investigations in 
Indian music of Professor Fillmore, Miss Alice Fletcher and 
others whose scientific studies are of the highest importance. 
Modern white influences are noticeable in several of the songs, 
especially in the ** Pigmy Song." Among the myths, which 
relate chiefly to the societies and ceremonies of these Indians, 
occurs a version of the well-known story of " The Bear Boy." 
Concerning the physical anthropology of these Iroquois, we 
learn that "many of the Indians on the Reserve are of mixed 
blood, and large numbers of those commonly known as ' half- 
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castes' or 'half-breeds' retain much less than fifty per cent. of 
Indian blood" (p. 167). It appears also that occasionally 
the name affords some clue to ancestry, " but as it has become 
customary for all to assume * white ' surnames, as well as 
Christian (though not necessarily baptismal) names, con- 
clusions based on these are more than likely to prove iial- 
lacious." 

The general position of these Indians with respect to their 
white environment is thus noted by Mr. Boyle : 

*' In the meantime affairs of all kinds are hanging at loose ends, while ctvfl- 
iuDg inflnenoes either find their way in by slow and devions methods or not at slL 
That there are churches on the Reserve and that they do all they can, we know, hot 
we also know how possible it is for chvrches to exist side by side with ipionnoe and 
amid hot-beds of disease. Besides this, the churches are totally without influence 
amonfi; the Pagans, nor has the school-master been able to accomplish very much, 
for the reason that the Pai^wu have not shown any desire for his senrioes" (p. 194). 

There is, however, no reason to despair, and, as Mr. Boyle 
says, ** both agent and medical man should have more author- 
ity to act with the Indian Council in bringing about improve- 
ments." Advice and suggestion are to be preferred in all 
things to interference when it is not a case of saving them from 
themselves. Among the interesting features of a minor sort 
in this Report are the list of "Indian Place-names in Mohawk" 
(collected by J. Ojijatekha Brant-Sero and Chief Alex. Hill), 
the list of *' Chiefs forming the Council of the Six Nations," 
and the list of '^ Indian Dances " (thirty-two in number, — 
fourteen for both sexes, seven for women and the rest for men). 
Mr. Brant-Sero gives the Mohawk name of Toronto as 
Karondohy " log in water," an etymology close to the old inter- 
pretation. The word "Canada" he derives from the root seen 
in the Mohawk Kanada-ganh ("in the village "). The Mohawk 
name for Albany, S'kanedadih^ has passed elsewhere, like the 
musical Tawasentha once given to Niagara Falls. 

As an appendix to the Report of the MinisUr of Education 
for Ontario appears Mr. A. F. Hunter's valuable Notes of Sites 
of Huron Villages in the Township of Tiny {Simcoe County) and 
adjacent parts. Some fifty sites are noted and briefly described, 
besides being indicated on the map accompanying the paper. 
Out of the 49 village sites, 39, or 80 per cent., show evidences 
of European contact, and similar evidences may be expected 
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from some of the remaining ten. As Mr. Beauchamp found 
in New York, so, Mr. Hunter tells us, in Ontario, " the 49 
villages were not all occupied at the same time," in all 
probability not one-third of them were ever so occupied. Mr. 
Hunter notes that these village sites seem to form two chains, 
following, as it were, two trails. We learn, moreover, this 
interesting fact : 

** The third [besides villaf^e sites aod bone pits] class of remains — the trails- 
have been singularly preserved from obliteration by succeeding Algonquin tribes. 
These tribes followed the original trails that were used by the Hurons in the 
seventeenth century and kept them open down to the clearing of the forest by white 
setUers" (p. 8). 

According to Dr. Beauchamp " the entire period in which 
our middle and eastern States were occupied by our so-called 
Indians as permanent homes has been much over-estimated " 
{Southern Visits of the Eskimo, p. 201). He says : " There are 
earlier forts and villages, but no reasonable calculation will 
carry a settled occupation of New York back to A.D. 1000. 
This seems true of New England." The region of the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes was the region of densest 
settlement, the Mohawk valley in New York that of occasional 
resort. Dr. Beauchamp is inclined to find in the wampum belt 
{cf. the quill belts of certain Eskimo tribes) the broad wooden 
spoons, etc., of the modern Iroquois, indications of Eskimo 
influence, and the earlier presence of, or contact with, theae 
people seems also to be suggested by the stone scrapers, soap- 
stone vessels, slate knives, etc., found in some parts of New 
York. 

Mr. Laidlaw is conservative in his views as to the origin 
and distribution of the copper implements from the Midland 
district, Ontario, a region formerly inhabited by the Huron- 
Iroquois people. The number of specimens is by no means 
great, and not a few of them seem to show traces of European 
work-tools. But the author goes too far when he speaks of 
beating copper into shape, " an art in all probability learned 
from the white man." The source of the copper used for 
these weapons is the local " drift " or " float " nuggets in the 
Midland district, so no reference to the ancient copper mines 
of Lake Superior is necessary to explain their presence. 
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The rarity of tools (knives, chisels, gravers, etc.,) made 
from the teeth of animals among the aborigines of Canada is 
probably not so great as Mr. Laidlaw, from their infrequent 
discovery in ash-beds and other remains, supposes. The 
teeth preferred for such tools seem to be the canine teeth of 
bears and the incisor teeth of beavers and porcupines. Mr. 
Laidlaw notes the skill shown by the Indians in utilizing 
teeth-tools, agreeing with Mr. A. F. Hunter that " aboriginal 
genius was very flexible and much more adaptable to what it 
had to work with than European genius.'* 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 



Archaological Investigations on the North Pacific Coast of 
America. By Harlan I. Smith. (Science, N.S., vol. ix, 

pp. 535-539-) 
Archaology of Lytton, British Columbia. By Harlan I. 

Smith. (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 

History, Vol. ii : Anthropology i, pp. 129-161.) 
Stone Hammers or Pestles of the North-west Coast of America, 

By Harlan I. Smith. (American Anthropologist, N. S., 

Vol, i, pp. 363-368.) 
Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American Aborigines, 

based on material in the U. S. National Museum. By 

Joseph D. McGuire. (Report of the U. S. National 

Museum for 1897, pp. 351-645.) Illustrations. 
The Man's Knife among the North American Indians. A 

study in the collections of the U. S. National Museum. 

By Otis Tufton Mason. {Ibid., pp. 725-745.) 
Recently Discovered Relics of the American Mound-Builden. 

By John Campbell, LL.D. (Transactions of the Ro>'al 

Society of Canada, second series. Vol. iv, section ii, 

pp. 3-22.) 
The Kootenay and Tshimsian Languages of British Columbia. 

By John Campbell, LL.D. {Ibtd., pp. 23-42.) 
Oceanic Origin of the KwakiuU-Nootka and Salish Stocks of 

British Columbia and Fundamental Unify of Same, with 

Additional Notes on the DM. By Charles Hill-Tout. 

{Ibid., pp. 187-231.) 

During the years 1897-98 Dr. Harlan I. Smith, of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History (New York), carried on in 
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connection with the Jesup North Pacific Expedition investi- 
gations of the archaeology of the southern interior of British 
Columbia and of the shell heaps and like remains of the coast 
of Vancouver Island and the adjacent mainland. Ethnological 
investigation of the Thompson-Fraser valley now inhabited 
by tribes of Salish Indians had already indicated *' the affilia- 
tion of the recent culture of this region to that of the Rocky 
Mountain region/' and archaeological evidences now *' suggest 
that this similarity was even greater in the past." Some of 
the specimens found, for example, the stone mortar and the 
tubular pipe, •' remind us of the types found in Oregon and 
California." At many of the localities explored there was " a 
complete absence of European objects," a fact implying a 
period antecedent to contact with the whites — probably several 
centuries ago ; but the technique of the specimens " undoubt- 
edly proves that these ancient people and those now inhabiting 
this region were practically the same." A certain resemblance 
to the products of coast culture is to be seen in the carved war- 
clubs and animal figures of bone in which a comparatively 
high order of art is reached. Shell heaps (clams and mussels 
almost exclusively) are very common on the coast, no fewer 
than 150 having been found in a region less than 100 miles 
square on the north end of Vancouver Island and the main- 
land opposite. They are generally "located at the mouths 
of fresh-water streams and are several hundred yards in 
length by five or six feet in depth, while a few are miles in 
length and reach a maximum depth of over nine feet." Great 
age is sometimes indicated by the tree stumps standing upon 
them. It is quite possible, however, that here, as in the 
case of certain Brazilian sambaquis, the shell heaps may have 
been deposited by natural, not by human agency. Dr. Smith 
notes " the extreme scarcity of archaeological specimens " in 
these very extensive shell heaps, but offers in explanation the 
statement that " the early people depended as largely as do 
the present natives upon cedar products [to them cedar is 
what bamboo is to the Japanese] easily disintegrated by the 
warm, moist climate." The scarcity of human remains also in 
shell heaps may be due to tree-burial, probably as common in 
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early times as now. There is nothing to show that the people 
of the shell heaps were not ** in all essential particulars similar 
in their culture to the tribes at present inhabiting the same 
area." The shell heaps of the Fraser River delta, while 
generally resembling those of the coast, differ from the latter 
by containing ** much more black soil, charcoal and ashes 
among the layers " and by affordmg many more archaeological 
specimens. The shells also are much more decayed ; the age 
of some of the top layers even, judged by the tree-growths 
upon them, must be at least some 500 years, while the lower 
layers are a great de^l more ancient. Skeletons of two dis- 
tinct types of men have been discovered in these shell heaps 
of the Fraser delta, belonging undoubtedly to co-existent 
peoples, and the manner of burial does not suggest that one 
of them may have been captives or slaves under the authority 
of the other. The distance from the sea-shore of such shell 
heaps as that of Port Hammond in the upper part of the 
Fraser delta suggests a very great age for some of these de- 
posits. The character of the specimens in the recent and in 
the older layers of these shell heaps does not differ greatly and 
** the general style of the object is similar to those made by 
the present tribes of the coast." Other interesting archaeo- 
logical remains are cairns and burial mounds, the latter on the 
lower Fraser between Hatzic and Port Hammond, about which 
but little is known. The general result of these archaeological 
investigations is to show that while some of the remains are 
of considerable antiquity " the culture shown by the archaeo- 
logical finds is similar to that of the present Indians," and 
moreover, " this culture has continued practically unchanged 
during recent times." 

These general views are further substantiated by the more 
detailed investigations of Mr. Smith', such as those of which 
an account is given in his memoir on the Arcfueology of LyUon, 
British Columbia. This locality has probably from time 
immemorial been crossed by one of the important trade-routes of 
the country, and is now, as it has long been, the home of the 
Ntlakapamuq or Thompson River Indians, a people of Salishan 
stock. An earlier but incomplete investigation of the burial 
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site of Lytton seems to have been made in 1877 by Dr. G. M. 
Dawson, as also by other stray collectors since. The rarity 
of objects of European or white origin, and the general condition 
of some of the remains make it probable that many of the older 
interments date from several hundred years ago. The skull-type 
represented in the burials seems to be that prevailing in the 
same region to-day. Among the specimens that appear here 
in large numbers or are in some sense peculiar to the place 
are arrowheads of varied form and almost perfect finish, celts 
of jade, straight soapstone pipes and a great variety of 
implements made of bone and horn. Trade relations with the 
coast are indicated by the presence of ornaments of sea-shell ; 
but the art of the Lytton people does not seem to have 
reached at all the same high level as that of several of the 
coast tribes. The interest of Mr. Smith's memoir is increased 
by the excellent illustrations, and it is to be hoped that the 
American Museum of Natural History through the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition will publish more of such valuable 
memoirs. But, as Mr. Smith says, in order that we may learn 
something of the origins of the culture revealed to us by these 
archaeological studies, investigations of older deposits, shell- 
heaps, cave-floors, post-glacial gravels, etc., must now be 
undertaken. 

In his paper on Stone Hammers or Pestles of the North-west 
Coast of America, Mr. Smith notes the type-variety of these 
implements and their peculiar distribution. The Thompson 
Valley specimens, for example, are conoid in shape, with the 
top sometimes in the form of a face or an animal head ; the 
Eraser valley, near Lytton, furnishes "a type with a well-defined 
cylindrical head, larger than the tapering body, the sides of 
which meet the base at nearly right angles ; " in western and 
northern Vancouver Island " the typical form of hammer is 
provided with a head at each end, the faces of which are nearly 
parallel, and the upper and lower ends somewhat alike, except 
that the latter is larger ; " Alaska furnishes two types, one re- 
sembling the Lytton form, but much more slender and taper- 
ing, the other with " a handle like a flatiron, saw or paddle.*' 
Types of the Thompson valley, Lytton and lower Eraser 
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valley sort '' have been found in gpraves not associated with 
evidences of contact with civilization " and with other evi- 
dences of pre- European origin. Mr. Smith considers that the 
similarity of the handle-hammers to the other three American 
ancient types is great enough to invalidate Professor Mason's 
view that they may have been introduced from the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr. McGuire's thorough study of the Pipes and Smoking 
Customs of the American Aborigines is naturally of value to 
Canadian archaeology since the museums of the Dominion 
contain so many specimens illustrative of the subject. Indeed 
several varieties of pipes (e. g., the Iroquoian, the Micmac, the 
Haida, etc) belong originally to Canadian territory, or find 
early or late exemplification there. Although smoking in some 
fashion or other seems to have been ''employed in Europe and 
Asia from an antiquity long preceding the Christian era," 
there can be no doubt that '' in North America the smoking 
customs of the natives antedate the arrival of the whites on 
the continent, and from the similarity, both of smoking cus- 
toms and of the tubes employed in smoking in widely separated 
parts of the country, there is every indication that they must 
have prevailed for centuries" (p. 623). Nor is there any doubt 
that the use of tobacco was introduced into the Old World 
after the discovery of America, nor that it was the alleged 
medicinal properties of tobacco which had most to do with 
its early popularity in both hemispheres. An interesting point 
brought out by Mr. McGuire is that it was the cultivation of 
tobacco, induced by the coming of the Spanish, French and 
English settlers, that occasioned its rapid spread among many 
tribes, especially of the north, since the Indians employed the 
leaves of many other plants for smoking, and moreover ''there 
appears to be no evidence that the native cultivation could 
have supplied any great quantity of herbs used in smoking 
prior to the advent of the whites " (p. 624). It thus happens 
that not a few of the pipes used by certain Indian tribes, so far 
as their form is concerned, are imitated from trade specimens 
manufactured in Europe, or in America, by Europeans. Ac- 
cording to Mr. McGuire, also, "at present the weight of 
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authority would appear opposed to the belief of any pre- 
Columbiau tobacco-pipes " (p. 453). 

The dififusion of the practice of tobacco-smoking among 
the Indians of Canada would of itself form an interesting topic 
for study, since some of them have been among the very last 
to accept its use. At the time Lewis and Clarke made their 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the first years of the 
present century the smoking of tobacco was not general, but 
only ceremonial, with certain tribes on the Columbia river, 
while some of the coast people met with years before by Cook 
hardly knew it at all. We know also that *' some of the 
natives of the far Northwest appear to have seen the first 
white people during the present century, and to have first 
learned from them the smoking habit" (p. 663). To the 
Eskimo the pipe and the habit of smoking seem to have come 
very recently by way of commerce, in some cases introduced 
by the Japanese whom the Russians appear to have brought 
to the continent " (p. 423). Father Morice fixes 1792 for the 
Ts6kehn6, and 1793 for the Carrier, as the probable dates at 
which these Athapascan tribes became acquainted with 
tobacco (p. 481), their meeting with Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
being the time of its introduction. Mr. McGuire has added 
another valuable treatise, with many new figures of pipes, to 
the already large stock of Nicotiniana. The Bragge collec- 
tion in the British Museum numbered, in 1880, no fewer than 
500 volumes and 13,000 specimens. The history of the "weed" 
as here displayed is of very great sociological and psychological 
interest. 

Professor O. T. Mason's brief paper takes up the study of 
the iron-bladed curved knife for men, which among the Ameri- 
can Indians is an exotic. The use of the iron-bladed knife 
seems to be '' restricted to the Eskimo and the Indian tribes 
southward in Alaska and the Dominion of Canada,and the splint 
basket snow-shoe, the self-bow and the birch-bark canoe are 
of the United States." The Eskimo knives of this sort betray 
the fact that to them the " whale-ship's blacksmith seems to 
have been a successful schoolmaster," while with the Indians 
the presence of his art is seldom noted. The introduction of 
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the curved blade by the Europeans, and its rapid distribution 
over the area in question, together with its influence on Indian 
and Eskimo art, might well form the subject of a special study. 
The main result of its introduction was greatly to improve art, 
— indeed. Professor Mason seems almost willing to attribute all 
that is really noteworthy in the carving and sculptures of the 
Eskimo to this new factor, while its influence upon the con- 
structive arts of the Canadian Indians has been very significant, 
as proven by their snowshoes, canoes, etc. Although the 
curved knife has been in the hands of some of these tribes only 
a century or two, "the Eskimo, the Canadian tribes, together 
with their kindred of the northern boundary of the United 
States, and more than all, the North Pacific tribes on both 
sides of the Ocean, have exhausted the possibilities of the im- 
plement " (p. 742). The way in which these aborigines have 
seized upon and exploited this newly-brought invention is an 
evidence of their generally high intelligence and their innate 
'^knack*' in all the necessary arts of life. In connection with 
this study of the " Man's knife " one ought to read the same 
author's earlier treatise on the ** Woman's knife," an imple- 
ment almost peculiar to the Eskimo. 

In his Recently discovered Relics of the American Mound- 
Builders Professor Campbell again offers a " fragment " firom 
which, with other " fragments " already interpreted or yet to 
be discovered, *' there may be built up a consistent mosaic of 
American aboriginal history." Once more one must pay 
tribute to his industry, ingenuity and imagination, but again 
one must criticize his methods and his failure to recc^^ize 
the proven facts of science. To believe that the oldest civili- 
zations of the world were Turanian, that the primitive 
Egyptians were Malays, that the greater number of the Runic 
inscriptions are not Norse, Gothic or Anglo-Saxon, but 
Turanian, to be read through Basque, that the name of the 
Buddha, Gautama, is pure Japanese, afcd much else of the 
like sort, hardly suits a scientific investigator of the ethnolc^c 
phenomena of the New World, since these beliefs imply 
a refusal to accept the clear verdict of the best students of the 
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archaeology of the Old World. This alone can explain the 
ease with which Professor Campbell interprets three charac- 
ters on a certain stone as ku-be-ka, telling us that ''they 
denote the fact that Katorats, whom the stones commemorate, 
was an ancient chief of the Kubekas, or, in modern parlance, 
of the Cayugas, whose ancient name solves the long-vexed 
problem of the origin of Quebec " (p. 10). With equal ingenuity 
he reads from the Monhegan Stone the age of Raweideto, a 
chief of the Quatoghies (a Wyandot or Huron tribe) who at 
the time of that monarch's reign must have been in the State 
of Maine, according to the author, and gives us a literal and a 
free translation of the inscriptions on some tablets '* from a 
part of Michigan which had not been explored by Professor 
Cyrus Thomas and his mound-visiting coadjutors of Washing- 
ton" (p. 8). From these last relics Professor Campbell 
obtains information which ''enlightens us in regard to the 
character of Buddhist worship in the eighth century," and 
also information concerning a chief called Hikaye and his 
tribe, who had not been long out of Japan. From the same 
evidence he seems indeed to doubt that Iowa ** was the first 
theatre of American history as distinguished from barbaric 
wanderings," since " Michigan now puts in a claim of forty- 
eight years' priority, in the person of Hikaye of the Otos or 
I) tes, who appear to have been the same race as the Aztecs of 
Mexico " (p. 18). 

Professor Campbell's second paper, The Kootenay and 
Tshimsian LangtMges of British Columbia, deals with matters to 
which the present writer has devoted years of study. Were 
it not for the remarks of Professor Campbell concerning his 
critics, on page 25, the writer would hesitate to refer to his own 
personal investigations, the result of which will soon be pub- 
lished in a dictionary and grammar of the Kootenay language. 
Careful study during some nine years of a greater mass of 
Kootenay linguistic material than is in the possession of any 
other philologist entitles him to an opinion on the quest- 
ions involved in Professor Campbell's comparisons, which, as 
presented in this paper, violate the known rules of the phon- 
ology, morphology and syntax of all the languages concerned. 
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His deductions from Kootenay philology are based upon mis- 
leading eye-phonetics and vocabularies devoid of etymological 
significance. 

It is matter of regret that Mr. Charles Hill-Tout also has 
decided on the Oceanic Origin of the KwakiuU-Nootka and 
Salish stocks of British Columbia. He is, however, far less 
extravagant in his comparisons than Professor Campbell, and 
uses more scientific language in stating his arguments and 
opinions. That he has not proved his theory that the 
Kwakiutl-Nootka and Salishan languages of British Columbia 
are of " Oceanic Origin." and " related to the Ma]ayo-Pol3me- 
sian/' is just as certain as it is that Professor Campbell has 
failed to prove his case. One can agree with a good deal of 
what the author says about the causes of linguistic differ- 
entiation, but must part company with him when it comes to 
agreeing with his comparative philology. Very truly he says: 
" It is premature, at this stage of our investigations, to at- 
tempt to say to which of the Oceanic groups the Columbian 
stocks under consideration belong." 

Albx. F. Chamberlain. 



An Ethnological Survey of Canada^ Second Report of the Cam- 
mittu, with Appendices I and II. (Report of the Sixty- 
Eighth Meetmg of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Bristol in September, 
1898, pp. 696-712.) 

The Northwestern Tribes of Canada. Twelfth and Final Report 
of the Committee Appointed to Investigate the Physical 
Characters^ Languages^ Industrial and Social Conditions of 
the Northwestern Tribes of the Dominion of Canada, with 
Appendices 7-7. {Ibid., pp. 628-683.) 

EthnO'geographic Reader, No. 2: American Indians. By 
Frederick Starr. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 1899. 
Pp. X, 227. 

This Second Report of the Committee on the Ethnological 
Survey of Canada is very brief — a catalogue of work under- 
taken or to be undertaken, with two short papers by members 
of the committee. Schedules relating to physical types and 
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sets of anthropometric instruments have been distributed to the 
proper persons, anthropological work accomplished among the 
coast Indians of British Columbia, steps taken to secure the 
acquisition by the provincial Government of the Serpent 
Mound in the township of Otonabee, and investigations set on 
foot with regard to the composition of the population of 
Ontario, like those already instituted in Quebec, which, it is 
hoped, will ultimately be extended to all the other provinces of 
the Dominion. Mr. Hill-Tout's paper, Haida Stories and Beliefs^* 
gives with some detail the cosmogonical myth and story of the 
origin of the Haida people, brief abstracts of some ten animal 
myths, and the text of several short songs with translations. 
Some of the stories touch upon points noted in Mr. Deans' 
collection reviewed below. 

M. Suite's brief paper. Customs and Habits of the Earliest 
Settlers of Canada;^ ** is intended to explain the mode of living of 
the explorers, and afterwards of the first settlers on the shores of 
the St. Lawrence," and some interesting facts are brought 
out. Even as late as 1627, we are told, the hivemants or 
winter residents of Quebec " were ignorant of the advantage 
of cutting trees during the summer in order to prepare dry 
fuel for the October-April season." Snow-shoes and mitts 
** were doubtless adopted at an early date from the Indians," 
the bott^ and soldiers sauv^es figure prominently in the early 
records. The first attempt to lay out farms was in 1632, 
and the first horses were introduced in 1665, giving rise to the 
well-known carriole, which is the old French carriage dis- 
mounted and put on runners instead of wheels. A thorough- 
going study of the old histories, relations, letters, etc., of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would reveal a mass 
of valuable information concerning the folk-life of the French 
Canadians. 

The Twelfth and Final Report of the Committee on the 
Northwestern tribes of Canada appears just as its successor, 
the Committee on an Ethnological Survey of Canada, has 
begun its good work. 

*Appeodix I to Report 
fAppendix II to Report. 
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The paper of Drs. Boas and Farrand,* replete with tables 
and statistics, contains the evidence proving the existence of 
" three distinct types of man among the natives of British 
Columbia, viz. (r) Northern, including Haida, Nass River and 
Tshimsian Indians ; (2) Kwakiutl type, Bilqula, Heiltsuk, 
Awikenog, Kwakiutl ; (3) Thompson River t)rpe, Lillooet and 
Thompson River Indians. The existence of other types is 
indicated but not with absolute certainty of distinction, e. g. 
the Harrison Lake t)rpe and others. Another interesting fact,to 
which the authors call attention, is that the differences between 
the Kwakiutl type and the northern type '' are more strongly 
noticed in women than in men." 

Dr. Farrand's brief account of the Chilcotin,t a somewhat 
isolated tribe of Athapascan (Tinneh) stock, dwelling in the 
valley of the Chilcotin River, is valuable as the description of 
a people who, " although subjected to a more or less intimate 
intercourse with the whites for a comparatively short period, 
have assimilated the customs and ideas of their civilized 
neighbours so completely that their own have largely dis- 
appeared except possibly among the families still living in the 
mountains." in their mythology, also, they show a '^ surpris- 
ing receptivity to foreign influences." 

From Dr. Boas' investigations of the social organization 
of the Haida,{ it appears that ** the present arrangement of 
families is the result of a long historical development and that 
in the original organization of the tribe the village community 
was a much more important element than it is at present." 
One of the Haida totems, the "Ts'emAs," seems to be of Tshim- 
sian origin. The sketch of the Ntlakapamuq language^ 
shows it to be a characteristic member of the Salishan family, 
while the vocabulary given of the Chilcotin is evidence of its posi- 
tion in the Athapascan stock to which also belonged the inter- 
esting Nicola valley dialect. 

Dr. Boas' summary of the work of the Committee in 
British Columbia || indicates very briefly the additions to our 

'Appendix I to Report. 
tAppendiz II to Report. 
Appendix III to Report. 
§AppeiMliz IV to Report. 
llAppendiz V to Report. 
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knowledge of these Indians which have come from investiga- 
tions of the last ten years carried out under its auspices. 
Among the results so far achieved are : The recognition of 
the diverse physical types (discussed above) ; the more or less 
careful description and demarcation of the six linguistic 
stocks, Athapascan (with 8 dialects), Tshimsian (3 dialects), 
Haida (2 dialects), Wakashan or Kwakiutl-Nootka (Kwakiutl 
with 3 dialects, Nootka with 2 dialects), Salishan (with 11 
dialects), and Kitunahan (Kootenay) ; the recognition of the 
comparative uniformity of the culture of the coast-tribes, 
which reached its highest development in the district extend- 
ing from Queen Charlotte Islands to northern Vancouver 
Island, while '* as we depart from this region, a gradual change 
in arts and customs takes place and together with it we find a 
gradual diminution in the number of myths which the distant 
tribes have in common with the people of British Columbia;*' 
much accurate information concerning the social organization 
and the secret societies of many of the British Columbian 
tribes, the Kwakiutl especially ; careful studies of the decor- 
ative art of the Indians of the coast ; more or less elaborate 
studies of the mythology of many tribes, the Bilqula, Kwakiutl, 
etc. Dr. Boas himself is an ardent advocate of the theory 
of myth-dissemination and by no means friendly to Dr. 
Brinton's philosophy of ** sameness of workings of the human 
mind, ergo sameness in ethnical phenomena." We are, 
therefore, not surprised to find his general conclusions to be 
as follows : 

** We may my, therefore, that the inyestigations of the Committee have proved 
that diiieminatton of culture has taken place all along the North Pacific Coast, and 
alio that the most distant parts of the American continent and probably even parts 
of the Old World have contributed to the growth of the culture of the Indians of 
British Columbia.*' 

Professor Starr's little book about the American Indians is 
the second number (but the first number to be published) of 
a series of '' Ethno-geographic Readers " for boys and girls 
in school, and is much better than anything else for the 
purpose intended, — a readable risunU of the chief facts con- 
cerning the aborigines of America. The illustrations and 
maps are better than one usually finds in reading-books. 
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This book is conceived in the new anthropological spirit and 
can be recommended unreservedly, for it is entertaining and 
sympathetically written by one who knows the race of whose 
life, habits, beliefs, languages and history he speaks. The 
author, in his closing pages, emphasizes the ill-treatment 
which the Indians have met with at the hands of the whites. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 



Items of German-Canadian Folk-Lore. By W. J. Wintem- 
berg. (Journal of American Folk- Lore, Vol. xii, pp. 
45-50.) 

Canadian Folk-Life and Folk- Lore. By William Parker 
Greenough ( " G. de Montauban " ). With illustrations 
by Walter C. Greenough. New York : George H. Rich- 
mond, 1897. Pp. xii, 199. 

Tales from the Totems of the Hidery. Collected by James 
Deans. Edited by Oscar Lovell Triggs. (Archives of 
the International Folk-Lore Association, Vol. ii, pp. v, 
96.) 

On the Totem-post from the Haida Village of Masset, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, now erected in the grounds of Fox Warren, 
near Weybridge. By E. B. Tylor. (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
N. S., Vol. i, pp. 133-135-) 

On Two British Columbian House-Posts with Totem carvings in 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. By E. B. Tylor. {Ibid., 
p. 136.) 

Remarks on Totemism with Special Reference to some Modem 
Theories Respecting it. By E. B. Tylor. (Ibid., pp. 138- 
149.) 

The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians. By Franz Boas 
(Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol ii : Anthropology i, pp. 25-127.) 

" Squaktktquaclt," or the Benign-Faced, the Oannes of the 
Ntlakapamuq of British Columbia. (Folk-Lore, VoL x, 
pp. 195-216.) 

Writing from Washington, Ontario, Mr. W. J. Wintem- 
berg publishes some items of folk-lore collected from Can- 
adians of German descent. The topics touched upon are 
death signs, weather signs, luck, fauna and flora, curses, 
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witchcraft, Hallowe'en and Christmas eve. Some very inter- 
esting survivals from European folk-lore are pointed out, such 
as the belief in *' thunder-stones " and the idea that " if you do 
any work on Ascension Day the lightning will always sur- 
round your house." Belief in witches and witchcraft is hardly 
yet extinct in Waterloo County. This article might well be 
the beginning of a series of studies of the German-Canadians, 
like those of the late Dr. W. J. Hoffman and others devoted 
to the folk-lore of the Pennsylvania Germans. 

Mr. Greenough's volume is intended not as a scientific 
treatise but to convey general information in a pleasing man- 
ner, and so considered it is a welcome book. The reader un- 
acquainted with the habitant and his environment, his occu- 
pations and amusements, his religious and social life, and 
those sometimes elusive and sometimes very fixed things that 
go to make up the *^ national type '* of the French-Canadian, 
will find in these pages much to inform and much to entertain, 
while the illustrations are apt and to the point. The half-tone 
pictures of the old gates of the city of Quebec are from some 
of the last photographs of them that can be taken, the march 
of progress having entailed the demolition of these ancient 
monuments. The province of Quebec in very many respects 
lags behind the age, or it would not be a common sight to see 
'' a horse and an ox harnessed together, with a man holding 
the plough and the woman driving" (p. 13). The chasseuse 
also would be absent, and the dog-sleigh. In Quebec, too, 
dancing is prohibited on Sunday, but the first day of the week 
is the time par excellence for political meetings. The ^' Fab- 
rique," which administers the church revenues, is deserving 
of careful study by the ecclesiologist. At page 72 we learn 
the significance of " Th^ophile Langlois dit Bernard," " Isi- 
dore d Noel," etc. Some of the courting and wedding stories 
of the habitant are only to be paralleled in Miss Wilkins's 
romances of New England. In his chapter on •• The Feudal 
System " Mr. Greenough tells us that the lot-method of land- 
apportionment in vogue in Quebec " has made the main road 
from Quebec to Montreal almost a continuous village, more 
densely peopled in the vicinity of the churches, but still closely 
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settled nearly all the way " (p. 102). One section of the book 
(pp. 113-126) is devoted to ** Changes in Type," the canoe- 
man and the carter, two notable figures of the older days, 
having almost disappeared with the new environment of nine- 
teenth century life. The chapter on " Songs " is based upon 
personal knowledge and upon Gagnon's collections. The vast 
majority of these songs, as is well-known, are of French 
origin and Mr. Greenough is not far wrong in his statement 
that comparatively few of them have originated since the six- 
teenth century, but his other statement that in French Canada 
there is " little of folk-lore, as generally understood, in the way 
of local legends " (p. 129) is more open to objection. The 
contes, however, and the chansons populaires are numerous. 
Altogether the author is very fair in his treatment of the 
French-Canadian, his institutions, manners and customs, and 
has made a readable work about an interesting subject. There 
is, however, room for more scientific treatment of the topic 
touched upon in this book, especially the folk-lore of the people, 
and their adaptations to the new environment into which they 
entered in the early colonizing days. M. G^rin's study of the 
Habitant of St. Justin, reviewed elsewhere, supplies this want 
in part. 

Mr. Deans' well printed and illustrated book contains some 
thirty tales and legends of the '' Hidery " (Haida is the name 
by which they are known to most scientific men), the 
aborigines of the Queen Charlotte Islands. Some of the tales 
have already been published in the American Antiquarian and 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore, Mr. Deans is his own 
authority for these tales, his connection with the Pacific 
coast going back to 1853, when he reached Vancouver Island 
as an employ^ of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, a 
branch of ttie Hudson's Bay Company, while his knowledfe 
of the Haida dates from 1869, when he visited their island 
home. This particular volume is due to the interest excited 
by the anthropological exhibit at the Columbian World's 
Fair ; the Haida exhibit on view there, and now in the Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, was collected by Mr. Deans. 
Besides the tales proper, the book contains brief notes on the 
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Haida and their houses, potlatches, religious beliefs, etc. 
The Haida, according to Mr. Deans (p. 22), believe that all 
mankind are the offspring of a cockle impregnated by their 
Supreme Being, the raven, and that " the evolution of the 
race was the natural outcome of every succeeding generation, 
the fittest as well as the best looking being chosen.'* They 
seem to possess a money-making instinct, and their desire to 
secure their own grave-stones before they die is comparable to 
that of some of the old-time New Englanders. The totem- 
poles, a sort of individual and social heraldry of the Haidas, 
are well known to antiquarians and ethnologists, but some 
will be surprised to learn that 

" These people have changed astonishingly during the past ten yean. As fast 
as they could get lumber they pulled down the old houses and built new ones after 
our style. All their old dresses, dancing and otherwise, were sold as soon as they 
could find a buyer. Unfortunately, they cut down for fire-wood their beautifully 
carved totem-poles and made no more except small ones carved out of the blaoc 
slate of the islands. When I was amongst them lately, I never saw any drunk- 
enness ; besides they had become honest. The greatest ambition of the Hidery 
to-day is to have a fine marble tomb-stone to mark nis or her grave " (p. 33). 

Among the Haida the two great phratries are the raven 
and the eagle; the former has eleven, the latter fourteen 
gentes or crests. These all have their songs and dances, 
their musical instruments, stories, etc. Not many people 
would have thought out so ingenious an employment of art as 
an aid in dunning for debts as that known to the Haida (p. 32). 
Equally ingenious are many of the dances resorted to by the 
characters who figure in the totem-tales. Mr. Deans is not 
as scientific as is Dr. Boas and one might carp at the style, but 
his little volume is interesting and contains much of real value. 

Dr. Tylor's papers are proof of the revived interest in 
" totemism " felt in the anthropological world to-day. The 
distinguished English anthropologist, however, does not go as 
far as Eraser, whose examination of Australian data leads him 
to consider totemism as not so much a metaphysical or 
philosophical system as a very present help in time of trouble, 
a material attempt to influence the food-animals for the 
benefit of man. The evidence of the Haida totem-posts is by 
no means so clear as that of the practices of the Australian 
aborigines. The individual and social interpretations of totem- 
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lore in British Columbia differ from that discoverable in 
Australia. 

Dr. Boas' Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians is a masterly 
study of the chief facts concerning the primitive religious be- 
liefs of an isolated tribe of Salishan stock in northern British 
Columbia, a people of mixed culture and blood, with exuberant 
mythology, family crests, ceremonial masks, ghost-lore, etc. 
The Bella Coola or Bilqula Indians have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the Kwakiutl, as their secret societies and potlatch- 
ceremonies show, besides certain names of deities and mythical 
ancestors. The special religious ideas of the Bilqula are, how- 
ever, to a considerable extent, sui generis and have developed in 
somewhat curious fashion. The supreme deity appears to be 
a woman (whose influence upon man is comparatively slight) 
dwelling in the highest of the five worlds which are believed to 
exist (the earth is between the two pairs below and above it). 
The working deity is the sun, from which, in the nature of a 
gift, comes shamanism. There are recognized also the moon 
and many other sub-deities, including the thunder-bird. Note- 
worthy is the value placed upon the family traditions as hered- 
itary possessions to be taken into account in case of marriage 
or adoption. The prayers of the Bella Coola also deserve 
special study as well as their theory of the relationship of man 
with the deities. This essay is one upon which the patron 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition may well congratulate 
himself no less than the author. 

Mr. Hill-Tout's Squaktktquaclt is a detailed version of a 
culture-hero legend of the Ntlakapamuq, a southern British 
Columbian tribe of Salishan stock. The "benign-faced " hero 
(the familiar " younger brother " of so many of these legends) 
appears in the story as culture-hero, transformer of the animals 
and monsters, a common figure in the mythology of certain 
tribes of the northwest coast. He is befriended by the fish, 
whence his resemblance to the Cannes of Mesopotamian 
legend. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 
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VI. LAW, EDUCATION, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, Edited for 
the Society by John Macdonnell, C.B., LL.D., and 
Edward Manson. New Series, No. i March, No. 2 
July, No. 3 December, 1899. London: John Murray. 
Pp. xvi, 608. 

The review in these volumes of the legislation of the 
British Empire during the years 1897 ^^^ ^^9^ shows how 
varied are the stages of social development included within 
the Empire. Moslem pilgrims in India, lepers at the Straits 
Settlements, fetish worship in Africa, baby farming in Great 
Britain, are regulated, along with hundreds of more common, 
place things. 

It is noticeable that the newer colonies are the most 
advanced in what may be called moral legislation. The 
Australian colonies lead in this, and there are recorded severe 
enactments against improper plays, the publication of unsavoury 
scandals in the newspapers, indecent advertisements, gambling, 
and the grosser forms of vice. Canada seems to take the lead 
in legislation relating to the liquor trafiBc and to Lord's Day 
observance. British Columbia passed in 1897 an Act by 
which no license in a rural settlement may be issued unless 
two-thirds of the resident householders, other than Japanese, 
Chinese and Indians, petition for it. Manitoba, in the same 
year, limited the number of licenses to be issued on the basis, 
except in districts scantily settled, of one license for each six 
hundred of the population. The places of sale may not be 
open after ten o'clock in the evening, ** except on Sundays," 
says the report (p. 144). This does not, however, mean, as 
seems to be implied, that the Sunday hours are longer. The 
real meaning is that such places are closed for the whole of 
Sunday. 

Both New Brunswick and Manitoba passed measures to 
promote Sunday observance. That in New Brunswick, while 
forbidding ordinary business on Sunday, makes so many 
exceptions that it has probably involved some relaxation of 
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the former character of the day. Gaines of ball or any noisy 
game, gambling, and fishing are specially forbidden. Golfers 
could apparently walk through the statute as it is worded. 
In Manitoba no admittance fee may be charged on Sunday for 
any public entertainment, and shooting at a target is prohibited. 
The province of Quebec has decreed a Sunday for the fish even, 
by ordering traps and nets to be removed for that day. 

For the Yukon region, where the great majority of the 
population consists of aliens, only British subjects may serve 
on juries. A humane provision requires that no boat shall put 
off from a vessel engaged in deep-sea fishing or on the banks 
without a compass and two quarts of drinking water and two 
pounds of solid food for each man. British Columbia, with a 
mining fever upon her, passed an Act by which tracts of land 
may be converted into ** cities " at short notice. This province 
requires that workmen be paid in cash, and not, as under the 
truck system, in goods sold by the employer at his own price. 
New Brunswick shows an enlightened, if not entirely prudent, 
zeal for education, by providing that children whose homes 
are remote from schoolhouses may be carried to and from 
school at the public expense. Two Canadian provinces legis- 
late to limit the number of Queen*s Counsel appointed in any 
one year. Increasing rigour in the laws for preserving game 
is also a noticeable feature of Canadian legislation. " Omnibus " 
bills dealing with many topics have been, the Report says, 
discouraged in England. Ontario passed one in 1897 that is 
certainly hard to beat for variety of topics. Registry offices, 
coroners, judges, railways, the inspection of milk, public 
libraries, and many other things have their place in this most 
comprehensive Act. The Act, however, does not originate all 
this legislation. It was passed to validate certain changes 
involved in the revision of the statutes. In the legislation of 
Ontario there is *' a predominant tendency on the part of the 
municipalities and townships to foster, by bounties and other 
public aids, industrial and trading undertakings '' (p. 553). It 
is doubtful if the tendency is a wholesome one. New Brans- 
wick, like the Isle of Man, appropriated public funds for 
advertising its own attractions. Considering the wild way in 
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which such advantages are usually described, there is perhaps 
a grim humour in the provision of the Manx legislature that 
the sum *^ is to be raised as part of the lunatic asylum vote." 
There are interesting articles in the Journal besides the 
summary of legislation. The work is well done. Some 
improvement could be made in the classification of the various 
provinces of British North America. It should be made clear 
that the Dominion of Canada includes everything but New- 
foundland, and the relation of the federal legislation of Canada 
to that of the provinces should be explained. An unwary 
reader might easily fancy from this work that Canada and 
Ontario were separate regions of North /America. 



Mr. A. H. F. Lefroy 's article Dominion of Canada in The 
American and English Encyclopaedia of Law* is a learned exposi- 
tion of the constitution of the Dominion, with special reference 
to the division of powers between the federal and provincial 
authorities. Mr. Lefroy 's main contention is that the constitu- 
tion of Canada bears a closer analogy to that of the United King- 
dom than tothat of the United States. Professor Dicey has main- 
tained the opposite view. The truth is that in the method of 
cabinet government Canada is like Great Britain, while in the 
division of authority between federal and local legislatures the 
system in vogue in the United States is closely followed, not- 
withstanding the apparent difference that in the United States 
the federal authority possesses only certain assigned powers, 
while in Canada the provincial legislatures have the assigned 
powers, the unassigned residue remaining with the federal 
government. The framers of the Canadian constitution, as is 
well-known, aimed to follow the analogy of the United King- 
dom rather than that of the United States, but the subsequent 
constitutional decisions have been rather in the direction of 
confirming the parallel with the United States. It still remains 
true, however, that owing to the difference of the basis of the 
two constitutions the decisions of United States courts in 

*7Tl€ American ami English Rncylopadia of Lam, Edited by David S. 
Garbmd and Lucius P. McGehee, under the supervision of James Cockcrolt. 
Second edition, vol. x. Northp^rt, Long Island, N.Y. : Edwaxd Thompson Como 
p«ny, 1899. 
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constitutional matters are rarely applicable in Canada. The 
Canadian Parliament possesses only the powers delegated to 
it by the Imperial Parliament. It has been held that it cannot 
repeal Acts of the Imperial Parliament passed before Confedera- 
tion, and yet within the jurisdiction conferred by the Con- 
federation Act. The Canadian people, unlike those of the 
United States, have no authority in regard to their own con- 
stitution. In this point is found the lower status of colonial 
as compared with British citizenship. When the time comes 
for the reorganization of the Empire, some plan must be devised 
for giving perfect equality of political right to all the self- 
governing portions of the Empire. 



Mr. George Hague, a banker, in his Rationale of a Second 
Parliamentary Chamber, * claims that the present constitution 
of the Canadian Senate is the best possible. He has the 
capitalist's distrust of popularly constituted bodies like the 
House of Commons, and holds that some tribunal, not repre- 
presentative, must revise the work of such assemblies. In 
England the House of Lords does this. In Canada it must be 
done by either the Crown or the Senate. No one mshes to 
extend the power of the Crown ; therefore the Senate must 
continue. 

The Sixth Volume of Dr. J. George Hodgins*s Documentary 
History of Education in Upper Canadaf covers only one year, 
1846. Keen debates were still going on as to what should be 
the final form of the State University in Upper Canada, which 
ultimately became the University of Toronto. Dr. Hodginsis 
the doyen among living educationists in Ontario, and has per- 
sonal knowledge of the matters referred to. New communities, 
before the limits of the possible are well understood, tend to 

*TJU RatwnaU tf a Sec^md Parliamintory CJkamAer, By George Hagae. 
(TransactioDS of the Royal Society of Canada, second series, vol. !▼, pp. 43-52.) 

iDoeutfinUuy ffistmy •/ Rdtuaiiam im Upp^r Ctmmta frpm th€ fassimgiftk 
ComtitutUnal Act •f tygt tc the cUse of the Rtvtrmd Doctor Rytnmfs Admimutn- 
tian of the Educaiion Detasrtmint in iS86. Vol. ▼!. : 1846. Edited mdei & 
direction of the Honoarable the Minister of Edacation, with explanatory nota \^ 
J. George Hodgins, M.A., LL.D., of Osgoode Hall, Barrlster-at-Law, libiaraB 
and Historiographer to the Education Department of Ontario. Toronto : Warwick 
Bros. & Rntter, 1899. Pp. xTii, 316. 
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multiply institutions for higher education beyond all reason, 
and Upper Canada, before it had one strong university, had 
three or four weak ones. Religious differences were the cause 
of the want of union ; the wider toleration, the relaxed insis- 
tence upon dogma in our own day, the practical unwisdom of 
division are all working steadily at the present time for unifica- 
tion. Dr. Hodgins prints in extenso Acts of Parliament, 
voluminous official reports, business correspondence, minutes 
of meetings, circulars, statistics and reminiscences. There is 
much of interest and importance, but there is also a 
good deal that is of little value, and it is difficult in this 
maze of detail to keep in view the really salient feat- 
ures of educational development. At this rate we shall 
have quite forty volumes before the year 1876 is reached ! 
Some of the papers published are already in print. The 
few investigators who would care to consult them could 
find them in library collections. This is not true of all that 
Dr. Hodgins includes. His industry is unbounded, and he 
has hunted out documents that would otherwise have been lost. 
Educational Bills introduced in Parliament but never passed 
are a noteworthy feature of this collection, and it must 
sometimes have been very difficult to recover them. The 
foundation and administration of the national system of 
elementary schools are described here. The schools were to 
be for every class in the community, and when the question 
arose whether negroes had the right to use them, the affirma- 
tive answer was given with no uncertainty, though local 
feeling was against having white children mingle with 
'' niggers." Dr. Hodgins has gathered brief reminiscences of 
some of the old teachers. Men of thirty sometimes sat side 
by side with children of five in the schools that were opened. 
The text-books were usually brought from the United States, 
until finally Dr. Ryerson, the Superintendent of Education, 
checked this importation, because the American books were 
at that time full of abuse of Britain and her institutions. 



In the Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1898 Professor George M. Wrong has a short article 
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on History in Canadian Secondary Schools.* He points out 
that history has until recently occapied a subordinate position 
on the curriculum of Canadian universities, and that in 
consequence it has been comparatively neglected in the 
schools. The old heresy that history can be learned without 
being taught is not yet rooted out. Of late, however, more 
modern notions have prevailed and increased attention to the 
subject in the universities has had the natural result of 
improving the teaching in the schools. Professor Wrong 
makes three criticisms on the present state of things. The 
curriculum is defective, ancient Greece and Rome, England 
and Canada being the only countries whose history is even 
attempted ; the time allotted to the subject is inadequate ; 
the text-books are unsuitable. The article was contributed 
as an appendix to a long report on the study of history in the 
schools of the United States. 



The Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College, Pa., republishes 
its useful Handbook of British, Continental and Canadian Univer- 
sities, with special mention of the courses open to women,f The 
universities of Canada appear to be more uniformly open to 
women than those of any other country. The most striking 
recent advance in the provision for women students is to be 
found at McGill University, Montreal, where a large hall of 
residence has been opened which will accommodate the resi- 
dent lecturing staff and about one hundred students. It is 
adequately endowed. Lord Strathcona having given, we 
believe, about a million dollars for this purpose. There is no 
other considerable collegiate residence for women in Canada. 
Eight Canadian universities are mentioned in the Handbook ; 
but the number in existence is unfortunately even larger, 
though it might well be reduced by quite one-half. In Can- 
ada, as in Germany long ago, political divisions made a large 

*ffistoty m Canadian Suandarf Sch—U. Bj G. M. Wrong. (Annoal 
Report of the American Hutoriad AssocUtion for the fenr 1898, pp. 551-555.) 

^Handbook of BriHsh, C&mHmntal and Canadian UnwersHids^ with spidtd 
moniiam cfiJU courses opm to womtn. Coinpiled for tlie Gfadmte Club of Biyn 
Mawr College, by Isabel Maddiion, B. Sc. (Loud.), Ph. D. (Bryn Mawr). 
Second Ediuon. New York : The MacMtUan Company, 189^. Pp. it, 174. 
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number of universities necessary. With political unity the 
work of educational consolidation ought to go on apace. 



A Bibliography of Canadian Poetry (English). By C. C. 
James. (Victoria University Library Publication No. i.) 
Toronto : William Briggs, 1899. (Pp- 72-) 

*' This Bibliography," we are informed in the preface, " is 
based on a collection of about four hundred volumes and 
pamphlets brought together by the author during the past ten 
years, now in the library of Victoria University." The author 
has also made use of the collections in the Toronto Public 
Library and elsewhere, and has been successful in gathering 
a list of Canadian poets containing almost four hundred 
names. The earliest dated publication we have noted in the 
list is evidently a very modest attempt : " The New Gentle 
Shepherd. A pastoral comedy originally written in the Scots 
dialect of Allan Ramsay. Reduced to English by Lieut. Adam 
Allan, to which is annexed a description of the Great Falls of 
the River St. John, in the Province of New Brunswick. 
London, Eng., 1798." The editor notes as one of the earliest 
books of poetry published in Ontario, " Wonders of the West ; 
or, A Day at the Niagara Falls in 1825 • A. Poem. By a Cana- 
dian. (York) 1825." This pioneer in poetry was, the Biblio- 
graphy informs us, the R^v. J, L. Alexander, teacher in York 
Grammar School and subsequently Incumbent of Saltfleet 
and Binbrook, Ont. The number of poetical productions will 
seem to most readers astonishingly laree ; but it must be remem- 
bered that, while for the making of a book in prose it is almost 
essential that the writer should have something to say, for the 
writing of poetry only pen and paper are supposed to be re- 
quired ; and as poems are happily not usually very long, the 
difficulties and expense of printing are reduced to a minimum. 
Mr. James has done a useful service to the history of Canadian 
literature. 
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Noels Anciens dc la NouvelU-France, * by M. Ernest Myrand, 
is an essay in literary history. A noel is a Christmas carol ; 
and in France, as in other Christian countries, Christmas has 
long been celebrated with the accompaniment of these special 
canticles. The f%oels in use in Lower Canada are of coarse 
not indigenous but belong to the literature of France. Ex- 
ception must be made in favour of one in the language of 
the Huron Indians which is fathered by tradition upon the 
great Jesuit missionary Br^beuf. M. Myrand attributes to 
these old French carols a fanciful importance in the history 
of French Canada during the first period of English rule. 
He represents the French-Canadians of that time as singing 
their old French no^ls much in the same frame of mind as the 
Jews of the Exile chanted their Psalms by the waters of 
Babylon. There is nothing in the annals of the time to war- 
rant such a sentimental notion. The typog^phy of the book 
is excellent. 

The Reverend G. Forbes's Almanach Iroquois t has a 
certain historical interest. The Iroquois, for whom it is in- 
tended, are the residue of that powerful confederacy remaining 
under French influences. Since 1667 the Mission has been 
in active operation and some of the furniture of the chapel at 
Caughnawaga was sent out from France as long ago as in 1680. 
Successive expeditions against New England resulted in the 
capture of white people — usually children — who rapidly be- 
came Indianized. Mr. Forbes claims that Eunice Williams, 
daughter of Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, Mass., captured 
two hundred years ago, has living descendants at Caugh- 
nawaga (properly, he says, Kahnawake) to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-five ; Silas Rice, a child of nine taken in 
1703, became a Caughnawaga chief and has thirteen hundred 
and fifty living descendants ; Jacob Hill, a boy of twelve, 
taken from Albany in 1755, has one thousand one hundred, 

*N6ils Amcuhs de la Nouo^lU-Francty Etude Hisioriqtu. Par Ernest Myrand. 
Quebec : Dussanlt & PronU, Imprimenri, 1899. Pp. aoo. 

"^Almamuk Iroquois Pour tAnnh tgoo {Deuxiime AmmA). A fus^ffi des 
Musums IroquoUts de Caughnawaga^ St. Rigis, Oka^ P, Q., Can,^ et Ouada^ 
Wis.^ E' U. Par G. Forbes, (Tehonckonhrathe) Cure de Canghnawaga. Mon- 
treal : L. A. Bergeron, [1899]. Pp. 7a. 
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and John Stacey, his companion, has four hundred. The 
Almanack, besides a calendar, has little historical and de- 
votional essays in the Iroquois tongue and also some slight 
sketches in French and in English. It is a curious reminder 
of a tragic past. 

M. Eugfene Rouillard, in Les Premiers Almanacks Canadiens^^ 
has written an interesting chapter of Canadian literary history. 
The first Canadian almanac was issued in 1778, by Fleury 
Mesplets at Montreal, and it was soon followed by another at 
Quebec, in 1780, printed by William Brown, the founder of 
the first Canadian newspaper, the Quebec Gazette. The former 
was short-lived, the latest issue known being for 1784, but 
Brown's almanac was continued, with three interruptions, 
until 1841. A great deal of curious information is contained 
in these old almanacs. Thus a tarifif of the posts between 
Quebec and Montreal lets us into some of the secrets of travel 
in Canada a hundred years ago. There were thirty-three 
stages between the two cities, and the cost of the journey 
amounted to $15 or $16. Communication with Europe was 
astonishingly frequent and regular. Mails for England by 
Halifax or New York left Quebec once a month, and between 
Quebec and Halifax there was fortnightly service in summer, 
monthly in winter. In 1791 there were twelve barristers 
practising in the city of Quebec and nineteen doctors. Other 
statistics of interest are quoted by M, Rouillard from these 
early almanacs. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that copies 
are rarely met with. The only complete set of Brown's 
almanacs is in the possession of Mr. Neilson, of Kingston, a 
descendant of Brown's partner and successor in his publishing 
enterprises. 

A third edition of M. Horace T6tu's Journaux de L^is t has 
appeared. It is interesting as a contribution to the history of 
Canadian newspapers. L^vis was founded in 1850. Its first 
newspaper appeared in 1864, and the editor was no less a 

*Les Premiers Almanacks Canadiens, Par Eugene Rouillard. L^vis : 
Pierre-Georges Roy, 1898. Pp. 80. 

•f/eumaux de Uuis. Par Horace T^tu. 3me Edition (revue et augment^.) 
Quebec, 1898. Pp. 29. 
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person than M. Louis H. Frechette, the poet ; bat after four 
numbers it came to an end. It was succeeded in a few months 
by the Journal de LA)is which still lives. The Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiqnes is published at L^vis. 
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